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FREE ENTERPRISE—IN TERMS OF A TOWN | : 50c 
Main Street, Lancggter, Qhio | 
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DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



























COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
NOVEMBER 18, 1947 
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HIS family tree tells a story typical of many 


large American companies whose antecedents 


were the trail blazers of present-day industry. 
Through the bringing together of the diverse yet 
related experiences of these pioneers, knowledge 
has been at once broadened and coordinated with 
a consequent acceleration of progress . . . Thus in 
the related fields of fuel burning and steam gener- 
ation, which are the very roots of our industrial 










A genealogy that has contributed much to industrial progress 
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economy, the past 25 years has been a period of 
revolutionary progress in which Combustion Engi- 
neering has played a leading role . . . Thus has 
one company, building on the assimilated experi- 
ences of pioneers in every branch of its field, been 
able to provide new and better equipment in the 
variety of designs required for the widely differing 
fuels and steam needs of all industry — from small 
industrial plants to the largest power stations. a-900 
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THREE GREAT FEARS 


that haunt the minds of men 


Three great fears walk with men from 
their offices to their homes, and sit with 
them by their firesides at night. 

They break rudely into conversations of 
husbands and wives, causing sudden si- 
lences. They thrust themselves between the 
faces of men and their little ones with quick, 
stabs of apprehension. 

Three gnawing fears: 

—the fear of the loss of health 
—the fear of the loss of the job 
—the fear of a dependent old age. 

Youth laughs at all three fears. Health 
seems boundless then; the job a mere game; 
and old age lost in the far, dim future. 


The fear that seems foolish 
at 21 is very real at 35 


But many a man comes to himself with 
a start in his early thirties or forties. 

“J am not progressing as fast as I 
should,” he says to himself. “Other men 
are passing me. Where am I going to be ten 
years from now?” 

It is in such a mental attitude that men 
turn in large numbers to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. For this is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Institute—a 
fact which has always madeit unique among 


. 


the forces of business training: 

The men who subscribe are not boys; 

their average age is a little over thirty; 

and 85 per cent of them are married. 

They are drawn to the Institute because 
it helps them to safeguard themselves 
against two of the Three Great Fears—loss 
of a job and a dependent old age. 

If you are in your twenties, or thirties, or 
forties, it lies within your power to give 
yourself the training that will banish fear. 

The fear of the breakdown that so often 
comes from the futile struggle in a monoto- 
nous position need never trouble you. You 
may lift yourself completely out of the class 
of men of whom there are too many into 





the class for whom the demand always 
exceeds the supply. 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


The Institute’s executive-training pro- 
gram is outlined in a stimulating 64-page 
booklet entitled “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” 

If you are willing to devote one short 
evening to the study of a plan that has 
meant rapid progress to thousands of exec- 
utives,send for this booklettoday. 
Fill out and return the coupon 
below; your complimentary copy 
will be mailed to you promptly. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


INSTITUTE 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 588, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Free booklet shows how 
you can work 
this “Office Magic’’ 







hecuce typing 95% in sales 
cerrespondence, etc. 

You'll learn how one typed 
letter produces a hundred Ozalid 
copies that look exactly like 
original typing. 





24 illustrated pages. 
126 new dollar-sav- 
ing ideas for every 
business office. 





s directly from For the first thme file cards, records,can “Photographs” in 25 seconds COM 
pencil tracings. Now it’s economical to sell, be reproduced in 25 seconds—directly from _ pletely dry, ready for use. You keep film 
dramatize, visualize with all the colors of translucent cards. Manual transcription _ positives (made from any negative) on file. 
the rainbow. (and possibility of errors) is eliminated. | Make Ozalid Dryphotos whenever needed. 
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Moke full-color chor 





Accountants elweys heped for an You'll find this unbelievably easy short cut 
easier way. Now, whole columns of figures © —and 125 others—fully explained in “The 
from separate reports can be transferred to Simplest Business System.” 
acomposite report—positioned side by side, See how you work this “office magic” 
any way you like—without lifting a pen, with the new Ozalid Streamliner. Mail 
without one error in transcription. coupon today. 
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Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The Simplest Business System”... and Ozalid 
prints of typed, drawn, printed and photographic material. 














No printing pletes required to make NAME 
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full-color displays like these. Every adver- POSITION OMPANY 
ADDRESS 





tiser can save with new revolutionary 


Ozalid techniques. : ini nakal 
Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
































2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Taxed? We're axed! 


Administration of Marshall billions 
should be most thoroughly marshaled. 


It’s a job for America’s ablest business 
brains. 


Slave labor? 
rather. 


Labor 


emancipation, 


Too much is “cooking” price-inflation- 
wise in food. 


Spells. less cooking in many kitchens 
unless curbed. - 


Britain will survive. 


The general international trend, happily, 
is away from revolutionary Leftism. 


Avoid avoidable debts. Including in- 
stalment buying. 


Prediction: U. S. ‘suit against leading 
investment firms won’t prove a profit- 
able investment of taxpayers’ money. 


Fewer Government projects! 


Russia’s new purging in satellite coun- 
tries is cold-blooded murder. 


This will ultimately ring her death 
knell. 


U. S. aircraft building needs boosting. 


To win more Congressional co-opera- 
tion Truman must extend more. 


Watch television grow! 


Railway modernizing is getiing up 


speed. 


Wages having been greatly increased, 
it’s high time stockholders received 
more. 


Their costs of living have also gone up. 
We need new, modernized ships. 


The best policy for industry, business, 
agriculture: Modernization. 


Alternative: More government _inter- 


ference—which heaven forbid. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1947 














One of the most important factors in making the 
shares of a corporation attractive to investors is 
a market for the stock in New York—by far the 
broadest market for securities in the United States. 


The advantages of such a market for a company’s 
securities are enumerated in a comprehensive 


booklet prepared by this Company. 


The importance of New York stock transfer or co- 
transfer facilities in improving stockholder rela- 
tionships is also discussed. 


The booklet, “Your Company, Its Stock- 
holders, and the New York Capital Market,” 


is available to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York’ 


. Capital Funds, $359,000,000 
140 Broadway 
New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


New York 18 New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 





ASK US ABOUT THE U. 8. SAVINGS BOND-A-MONTH PLAN 
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FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Youd Laugh TODAY 


Remember those scratchy old records you 
played on the big-horned “family pride”? 
They’re gone... given way to clear-toned 
recordings and the modern radio. You 
will find similar development in today’s 
Calculator...the fully automatic Friden. 
REPLACE with FRIDEN...and eliminate 
errors. Save time and money by using 
exclusive Friden Methods, developed to 
produce only accurate useful answers... 
speedily. Ask for a demonstration on all 
types of your figure work problems. 


Friden Mechanicai and Instructional Service is availa- 
ble in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





READERS SAY 


BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


In your recent editorial, “How Politicians 
Get That Way,” you write: “This Senator 
and I deplored the fact that so few eminent- 
ly brainy business, financial and other men 
seek public office.” 

Our Federal government is the biggest 
business in the country and as such needs 
the best brains to operate it efficiently. 
What incentive is there, however, for our 
present business and industrial executives to 
give up positions vital to the welfare of the 
country, and at the same time paying them 
from two to ten or more times the salary 
of our highest-paid legislators, in order to 
run for political office? 

By the same token, why should our present 
high school and college students devote 
themselves to the study of economics, law, 
finance, diplomacy, business administration 
and statesmanship to become really good 
directors of our greatest corporation—The 
Government of the United States—when they 
know that their absolute ceiling on earnings 
is $15,000 per year?—H. R. ARCHIBALD, 
Glendale, Calif. 


The incentive is Patriotism, love of coun- 
try and fellow-Americans. If a_ sufficient 
number of young people do not prepare 
themselves to fill public office, they and all 
of us will suffer—Tue Epiror. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Let me congratulate you on your excellent 
article on Public Relations in the Sept. 15 
issue. 

I, too, know that there are still companies 
today that shy away from sound old-age 
pension plans, and who cloak themselves in 
a great mantle of secrecy when it comes to 
discussing plans of the future with their 
employees. 

Great companies, such as I. B. M., Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, Lerner Stores, etc., are 
setting a shining example to American top 
management. Their employees are content 
and happy and, therefore, produce at a 
much greater rate of profit to the company. 
On the other hand, we have companies that 
are still running their labor relations as 
they did in the 1890s, when retirement plans 
were unheard of and gold watch presents 
after 50 years of faithful service were the 
order of the day. 

Wake up, top management, you are miss- 
ing the boat. You are making it very easy 
for the union bosses to take over.—MArtTIN 
G. Winter, Camp Hill, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Your article, “Opportunities in Souvenir 
Shops” [Sept. 15] is very good, except that 
you omitted the addition of a very im- 
portant line that would make that type of 
shop a much more profitable investment— 
Greeting Cards. They fit in very nicely with 
Souvenirs and Gifts. We have literally thou- 
sands of customers operating gift shops who 
actually do 60% to 70% of their volume in 
Greeting Cards.—Rosert H. Stopparp, The 
Gibson Art Co.. Cincinnati, O. 
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You see it on every road you travel. 
Car after car is a handsome new Nash! 


Listen to the ta/k about new cars. 
It’s about Nash! About the amazing 
gasoline mileage of a Nash “600” . . . over 
25 miles to the gallon, over 500 miles 
to the tankful, at average highway speed. 






The bigness and beauty of a Nash... 
extra seat-room and head-room . . . the 
rear compartment that takes a Nash 
Convertible Bed. 
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The “talk” is about Nash Conditioned Air 
. . . automatic heat and ventilation that 


banish forever cold drafts, dust and 
Product of Nash research and engineering, 


stuffy air. “~ 
y new Unitized .body-frame construction 


The “talk” is about the soft cushioned ride sets the pattern for tomorrow. Built a new 
way, with body and frame welded into a 


of ‘ Nash—only car in its field with coil- single steel-girdered unit, it is lighter yet 
springing on all four wheels. And the immeasurably stronger. 8000 spot welds 
amazing new safety of Nash unitized body- eliminate old-fashioned body bolts and 


: noise-making joints. 
and-frame construction. 


Above all—the ‘“‘talk” is about Nash value 


and extra features! * 
Moult BE AHEAD Wit 


Never before has ANY one new cat 
appeared, that’s been so far ahead in the 


things that count. 
Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit « 


There’s a new kind of automobile dealer in 
America today. There’s where you'll find 
the new Nash ‘‘600,”’ and its brilliant 
running-mate—the Nash Ambassador. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1947 







































Check Cleveland's Arduantages! 


ONLY CLEVELAND, on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, offers this com- 
bination of superior advantages for 
management headquarters: 


—At the Market and Production 
Center of America. 


—Seventy percent of U. S. manufac- 
turing, 47 major markets and 
75,000,000 people within 500 
miles. 


—Superlative transportation and 
communications. 


on VA ogy Be iAH —Complete management services, 

- Ld KAW among the nation’s best—financial, 
business, law, engineering, adver- 
tising, research, library and other. 





—A large reservoir of experienced 
business, technical and office 
workers. 


—Excellent living and cultural 
environment in a progressive, 
cooperative community. 


—Favorable tax structure (no state 
income tax). 


—Numerous ideal sites for modern 
office buildings in the downtown 
area. 
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To Top Management: THIS STUDY IS FOR YOU 


IT’S READY!—The new fact-packed brochure that tells why Cleveland is the best 


location in the nation for Management Headquarters for many businesses and industries. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW—Comprehensive, concise, authoritative, sixteen illustrated 
pages of the latest information about Cleveland’s time-saving, travel-saving, cost- 
saving advantages for management. Up-to-date information about transportation... 
communications .. . building sites . . . management services available . . . living 
conditions ... and the complete, confidential Location Engineering Service provided 
without charge by The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 


CALL, WRITE OR WIRE, Development Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director, for 
your copy of this important new study for management—and it will be sent to you 
free by return mail. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE CHERRY 4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Copyright 1947 The Cleveland Electric liluminating Company 
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Five-week special session will give Truman less than half what he seeks. Debate over 
both foreign relief and inflation controls will be heated and prolonged. FUNDS FOR 
EUROPE will be voted before holiday recess but amount will be sliced at least in half from 


Administration requests. Chances are at least even that Congress will not go along with 
the White House on its ANTI-INFLATION LEGISLATION. 





Republican leaders are extremely skeptical about the $8 billion-a-year figure 
called for by the Marshall blueprint, think that total can be cut in two. 





If for no other reason than to embarrass Truman, GOP will take up a tax reduction 
bill during special session. Some GOP leaders want to withhold approval of a foreign 


aid bill until tax relief is safely past the White House; others fear such tactics would 
be bad politics. 








BUSINESS FORECAST--Majority of non-government economists expect a mild.business reces- 
Sion next Spring. Consensus is that wholesale commodity prices will continue to rise 


through December, then drop and finally level off at about 70% over the 1939 average in 
the Spring of 1949. Other forecasts for '48: 











1. Industrial production to decline 10%. 
2. Employment relatively stable but tending slightly lower. 
3. Construction volume to up 10% despite some recession in other lines. 











| SRD ROUND WAGES-~-A union drive for another round of wage increases appears inevitable 
| within 3 months. Unless John L. Lewis decides to head the parade, CIO's auto workers 
| will lead off by demanding a wage hike in talks with General Motors starting Jan. 19. 
Steelworkers will sing the same tune in February. "Asking price" may be as high as the 
30% starting point of earlier years. Refusal of Congress to spawn another OPA will 
serve as excuse for higher pay, buttressed with fancy statistics on HCL. 











SALARY YARDSTICK-=—Proposed changes in minimum wage regulations will be debated at a 
hearing scheduled by the Wage and Hour Administration Dec. 2. Effort will be made to 
marrow present exemption granted executive, administrative and_professional employees. 


Wage-Hour rule since '40 has been that "executive" salary must ‘be at least $30 
weekly, "administrative" or "professional" employee at least $200 monthly. CIO United 
Electrical Workers seek new minimum of $500 monthly. If adopted, many employees now 
exempt would get overtime for working more than 40 hours per week. 











CARRY-FORWARD=-Next change in corporation tax law will provide for a 5-year carry- 
forward of business losses. Idea is to offset losses during bad years by reducing taxes 
in profitable years. Companies now can recapture taxes paid in 2 prior years; if not 
enough to offset the loss, balance may be applied against any profits of succeeding 2 








7 years. Treasury has now endorsed 5-year carry-forward but is against the present carry- 

A back--insuring adoption next time Congress tinkers with Internal Revenue Code. This 
may not be until 1949. {Continued on page 13) 
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INSURANCE Some policy changes are due by the first of next year. Most life insurance 
companies are planning to adopt the new mortality table, lower interest 

rates. While the first step will not have much effect on premiums, the second will, 

in many cases, tend to increase premium rates on new policies written. .. . Cause for 

concern? The American Management Association reports that many industrial concerns are 

complaining that they're unable to buy sufficient insurance to keep pace with rising 

valuations. Reason: They can't find underwriters able to take on additional risks. 





AGRICULTURE Already listing a net worth in excess of $100 billions, America's farmers 


expect to add to this figure by the year's end. There's a fly in the oint- 


ment, however. Farm costs have shot up to new record highs, with every indication of 
further rises in the months to come. 


STEEL Moving to forestall a serious Winter pinch in iron and steel scrap supplies-- 


with consequent lowering of production--both industry and government are step-= 
ping up the drive to rebuild inventories, now reported to be lower than the minimum con- 
sidered safe during the war. . . . Rising costs are beginning to pose a difficult problem 
for steel-makers, may eventually force reviewing of some price schedules. 


TELEVISION Reporting third quarter production figures of 55,000 television sets, more 

than eight times 1946's total, the industry expects some 150,000-175,000 
to be in operation by January, served by 26 stations. A total of 69 television sta- 
tions has already been approved, with 26 more applications still pending. 





CHEMICALS Headed for a record output in this year's fourth quarter, the industry 


doesn't feel that its higher prices for many products will cut much into 
potential sales. Why? Continued heavy domestic demand is expected to absorb its 
products, with some lines pushed beyond capacity. 


FUEL Supply situation still bad in East: If heating oil supplies continue inadequate, 
look for present cut=-backs in gasoline deliveries to remain in effect indefi- 


nitely. Meantime, allocation of some kind for home-heating oil may become an eventuality 
as supply-—demand gap widens. 


RAILROADS Slight encouragement: September was the first time in two years that a net 
gain in freight cars was recorded--new cars exceeding retirements by a mere 
668 cars. There are 116,000 new freight cars now on order, with delivery prospects 
within a year considered remote. . .. More heartening was the ICC's decision to con- 
sider a permanent 27% increase in freight rates, while granting an interim 10% sop. 


TEXTILES Tight situation in cottons for next five years is anticipated. That's the 

considered opinion of one expert, who points out that the industry's excess 
capacity is a thing of the past. And, emphasizing that pre-war annual production of 
new machinery was only about 5% of equipment in place, he states that machinery pro- 
duction must be expanded at an unprecedented rate to overcome this condition. 


COAL Prospect of cheaper coal is still distant, according to all reports. Distribu- 
12 
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tion and handling costs remain high, while 
any savings gained through increased mech- 
anization will probably go into higher 
wages for the miners. Curtailed output due 
to the coal car shortage is a contributing 
factor. 
SHIPBUILDING Though world shipbuilding 
gained 122,000 tons in the 
year's third quarter, American production 
declined 5,500 tons. With huge establish- 
ments and but few orders, our shipyards 
really face a problem of survival. Says an 
industry spokesman: "Congress failed to 
appropriate the necessary funds to im- 
plement its Merchant Marine Act of 1946." 
Meanwhile, the Navy's decision to retain a 
standby reserve of government-owned yards 
will boost overall capacity some 200% 
over pre-war levels. 





AVIATION International air travelers 
can look forward to a minimum 
of red tape and inconvenience by mid-'48 
as international airlines work feverishly 
to put into effect their "one world" 
concept=--a standardization of ticket, 
baggage checking and reservation proced- 
ures. . - - Improved technology, in the 
shape of more advanced planes--which has 
pulled many companies out of the red re- 
cently=--is expected to better their earn- 
ings prospects next year. ... Further 
extension of the cargo rate war is stopped 
for at least three months as the CAB main- 
tains the status quo pending intensive 
Study of the situation. 


SIDELIGHTS Despite belief that the Mar- 
shall plan will stimlate 

our export sales, many observers feel 
that the present high rate of exports is 
due for a drop next year. Shrinking gold 
and dollar resources throughout the world 
are expected to do the trick. . .. Extreme 
caution has been the rule for buyers 
despite the optimistic trend of business. 
With an eye on the aid to Europe program, 
they'll watch Congressional actionclosely. 
Attempts to stock=pile to beat a possible 
imposition of a priority or allotment 
System are not apparent. .. . Signifi- 
cant? While there is no yardstick to 
measure the degree of increased worker pro- 
duction, 53% of firms reporting indicate 
it's better, 10% say lower, according to 
The National Association-of Purchasing 
Agents. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


CANDIDATE TAFT--Being an avowed seeker of 
the presidential nomination will not alter 
Sen. Taft's status as unofficial leader of 
the Senate majority BUT he does not figure | 
to exert as much influence as during the 
first session. Many Republican Senators 
will shy away from tying themselves too 
closely to a man who is likely to lose the 
nomination. Also Taft's social betterment 
program is too liberal for some of his 
colleagues; his housing plan in particular 
will have to be toned down. Fact that Truman 
and Taft think alike on this one subject 

is enough to rouse GOP opposition. 














SCRAP SHORTAGE--Inventories of iron and 
steel scrap have dropped below safe mini- 
mum. With Winter halting collection 
efforts, threatened crisis could affect 
all steel users as well as hamper foreign 
aid. Government and industry are co-oper= 
ating to uncover scrap supplies, but outlook 
is not very good. 











BOX CARS--Some easing of the freight car 
shortage is expected this Winter. Cars will 
still be scarce during peak loading 
periods, but less so than this year. Rail- 
roads are still carrying more traffic than 
during war years, and augmented foreign 
shipments may increase the load. 








UNIFORM PRICES=-Key case now before Supreme 
court for Winter decision revives old New . 
Deal persecution of large segment of "big 
business" which sells to customers at 
uniform delivered prices under so-called 
"basing point" or "price zone" systems. 

If FTC wins this current court battle 
against Cement Institute and gets blanket 
injunction against all members, major re- 
visions will be required in marketing prac- 
tices of steel, paper, fertilizer and many 
other basic industries. 

LABOR LAWS--With few exceptions, unions 
are fitting their operations into new pat=- 
terns prescribed by Taft-Hartley act and 
are winning moderate raises without 
strikes. No tinkering with the new law by 
Congress next year now is almost certain. 


Gene WCB. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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What We Foresee 








The Next Thirty Years Will 
Bring These Developments 


Democratization of Industry 


Democratization of industry will be 
the most important social-economic 
development during the next 30 years. 

It will come one of two ways: 

Either mainly through enlightened 
leadership by managements, backed up 
by organized investors; or, failing such 
leadership on an adequate scale, 
through governmental action, imposing 
a large measure of State Socialism. 

We do not expect the American Way 
of Life to be abandoned within the 
next thirty years. 

Heretofore corporation heads have 
failed to enlist in support of our pri- 
vate enterprise system the co-operation 
of our 15,000,000 stockholders, other 
millions of bondholders, to say noth- 
ing of 72,000,000 owners of life insur- 
ance policies—or their own employees. 

This lack of intelligent foresight has 
enabled labor union leaders to attain 
predominant political influence, has 
been seriously responsible for the ad- 
vent and long reign of Socialistic New 
Dealism, with all its sapping of Ameri- 
ca’s sturdy self-reliance, individualism, 
ambition to achieve financial indepen- 
dence. 

Which path America will follow dur- 
ing the next generation will depend up- 
on whether or not effective social- 
economic plans can be organized by 
business and other enlightened seg- 
ments of the people. Politicians have 
felt free to ignore the wellbeing of the 
thrifty, self-denying millions of in- 
dividuals and families whose savings 
furnished the wherewithal to expand 
American enterprise and employment, 
to furnish the wherewithal to provide 
the American wage earner with labor- 
saving electric and other mechanical 
equipment on a scale unapproached in 
any other country, thus raising our 
standards of living to heights never 
before enjoyed by any people. 

Through skillful, persistent, aggress- 
ive organization, labor leaders have in- 
timidated our lawmakers, have coerced 
the Government into obsequiously do- 
ing their bidding, thus bringing about 
lopsided legislation and conditions— 
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to such a degree that the majority of 
voters last November rose up and 
overthrew the New Deal-dominated 
Congress. 

Labor leaders have behind them an 
organized army of approximately 15,- 
000,000. 

Industrial and other business lead- 
ers have behind them no consequential 
organized army among their 15,000,- 
000 stockholders and other millions of 
bondholders. 

Unless this unbalance be corrected, 
America will logically experience what 
Britain has experienced since labor 
won political ascendency. 

Our industrialists and other large 
employers have been condemnably 
asleep at the switch. If they do not cast 
off their smug complacency and—a 
herculean task—match the organizing 
record of labor, we cannot hope to 
avoid being led, driven, towards State 
Socialism. 

We do not foresee a Labor Govern- 
ment within the next thirty years. 


Boards of Directors 
The process of democratizing indus- 


try will include the recasting of the. 


composition of directorates. 

We foresee the election of represen- 
tatives of employees and of rank and 
file stockholders, since the latter hold 
by far the largest percentage of own- 
ership in practically every corporation. 

The tide will run against banker-di- 
rectorates, against what are popularly 
called “Wall Street interests,” against 
constituting directorates largely of the 
heads of other corporations, heretofore 
common. 

Executives will have to contrive to 
get along with these reconstituted di- 
rectorates, probably often a diffieult 
task. After all, in administrating the 
affairs of the nation, the Executive 
branch of the Government, to operate 
successfully, must win the support of 
the people’s elected representatives in 
Congress. 

We are headed for democracy in in- 
dustry akin to our democracy in gov- 
ernment. 


Fascism in conducting corporations 
is doomed. 


Decentralization of Industry 


Decentralization of industry will be- 
come more widespread. The East, as 
well as today’s leading industrial cities, 
will expand less than other areas. 
Probably in this ‘order: The Pacific 
Coast, the South, the Middle-West, the 
East. Unions, however, will unques- 
tionably follow in the wake of new 
industrial establishments. 


Monopolies 

Americans inherently dislike monop- 
olies. Competition has spurred Ameri- 
ca’s industrial greatness. 

Certain corporations have already 
reached such size that, if they man- 
euver to reach out much farther, and 
do not stick to their own particular 
line of production, restrictive legisla- 
tion is certain to be enacted. 


General Motors, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, others, which do not ad- 
here to their primary field but branch 
out into semi-collateral fields—refrig- 
eration, air-conditioning, radios, and a 
whole string of etceteras—will not be 
permitted to become unlimited giants. 
Some have already beoemne large 


enough. 


Monopolies will be outlawed. 


Co-operatives 


We foresee almost limitless spread of 
co-operatives, with labor unions taking 
to this form of enterprise on a scale 
not yet imagined. The British working 
classes have long conducted “Co-ops” 
on a large and growing scale, very 
successfully. 

But taxpayers will unquestionably 
insist that Congress remedy existing 
legislation which discriminates taxwise 
in favor of this method of doing busi- 
ness, throwing heavier burdens upon 
all other taxpayers. 

Even so, the outlook is that co-op- 
eratives will compete effectively with 
other business concerns in multiplying 
lines of business. 
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One night, a year and a half ago, Harry Lassey set 
out to make his usual round of inspection. Checking a 
sand conveyor by the railway tracks, he was hit by a 
rolling car and his legs were crushed under three 
tons of steel. Both legs were amputated at. the thigh. 

Liberty Mutual, as the Compensation Insurance 
carrier, provided skilled surgical treatment and after 
Mr. Lassey left the hospital, he was placed under the 
care of Rehabilitation Nurse Kathryn Eubank. Mrs. 
Eubank drove her patient to New York for measure- 
ment for artificial limbs, arranged training for sed- 
entary employment and supervised his exercises. 
Much of the fear and apprehension which can cripple 
a man as acutely as a physical handicap disappeared 
through her efforts. 

On July 23, a Boston newspaper announced that 
Harry Lassey, 63, had returned to work “‘maintaining 
safety and accident prevention files for the state high- 
way department.”’ 

Through courage and perseverance and with the 
guidance of Rehabilitation Nurse Kathryn Eubank, 
this man regained his self-respect and earning capacity, 
and traveled the long road back toward peace of mind. 

As the largest writer of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance in America, Liberty Mutual has the expe- 
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rience and resources to provide the kind of protection 
you want for your employees. We will work with you 
tc prevent accidents in your business. We will see that : 
your employees aré promptly compensated when 
accidents do occur, that they receive skilled medical 
and surgical treatment and are restored to useful work 
through a carefully planned program of rehabilitation. 
If you are interested in providing this kind of pro- 
tection for your employees — and in enjoying lower 
insurance costs for your business — telephone or 


‘write Liberty Mutual today. 


; 


| 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 





The leading writer of : 
Compensation Insurance in America 


x We work to keep you safe * 
1s 











Guaranteed Annual Wage 


In the very near future enlightened 
industrialists will, we foresee, bestir 
themselves to study profoundly how to 
centrive to comply as far as feasible 
with the looming irresistible demand 
fer guaranteed annual wages. 

It will not suffice simply to insist “It 
can’t be done.” 

Were that to be industry’s negative 
stand, the certainty is that Federal 
legislators, at the vehement behest of 
worker constituents and their astute 
leaders, will tackle the problem and 
enact legislative “solutions” likely to 
prove disruptive, perhaps disastrous. 

Business statesmanship, it will ere 
long be recognized, calls for voluntary 
action wherever possible, for convinc- 
ing the people that managements are 
eager to go the limit in so overhauling 
their operations that the utmost pos- 
sible maximum of steady employment 
will be instituted. 

Laggards will be whipped into in- 
augurating maximum practicable meas- 
ures. 


Profit-Sharing 


What of profit-sharing? It will be 
far more widely introduced, especially 
by smaller concerns. Whether the un- 
compromising opposition of unions 
will continue to bar its spread among 
major corporations, or whether union 
members will overcome the antagonism 
of their leaders—who fear that profit- 
sharing would bring diminution of 
their hold on dues-payers and cause 
wage earners to look more to employ- 
ers for furtherance of their wellbeing— 
is unforeseeable. 

The outlook, however, is for rather 
substantial spread of profit-sharing in 
industry and business, big as well as 
little. 


Pensions 


Most big companies will be forced to 
provide pensions, but it will not be 
found generally possible for small con- 
cerns to do so. Relatively few indiv- 
idually-owned businesses are strong 
enough financially to guarantee pen- 
sions. This may influence men and 
women to seek to attach themselves to 
powerful organizations rather than to 
weaker concerns. 


Hours of Work 


As technological labor-saving im- 
provements progress, the tendency will 
be for weekly work-hours to decrease 


—eventually perhaps by as much as 
50%. 

But if America is to retain world 
leadership, such concessions must not 
be prematurely forced, before our own 
economic and international economic 
conditions warrant. Already certain 
highly-organized unions have brought 
about reduction of work-hours not en- 
joyed by many other segments of our 
employed classes, including white-col- 
lar earners. 

This is one reason why home-build- 
ing has lagged. Too many families are 
not earning as much as building ar- 
tisans. Therefore, they cannot afford to 
build new homes. Such dislocation 
must not be allowed to run riot. 


Agriculture 


Steady increase in the mechanization 
of farms and more universal adoption 
of improved, scientific methods in se- 
lecting and raising crops and livestock 
loom. Irrigation and soil conservation 
projects will greatly increase the 
amount and fertility of land under cul- 
tivation. 

Hydroponics, the growing of fruits 
and vegetables with chemicals and 
without soil, contains potentialities in- 
calculable today. 

The trend of farm workers to cities 
will be greatly reduced as farm life is 
made more attractive through rural 
electrification, radio, television, better 
roads. Aviation will also do much to 
bring the farm and the city closer to- 
gether, as well as aid in the transporta- 
tion, spraying and inspection of crops. 


Oil and Allied Industries 


The-petroleum industry will serve 
increasingly as a source of chemical 
raw materials. The petroleum scientist, 
despite the amazing advances he al- 
ready has made, is merely standing on 
the threshold of .what will ultimately 
unfold. 

Organic chemicals, materials for 
plastics, industrial alcohol, new insec- 
ticides, fertilizers, drugs, dyes—these 
are just a few of the endless products 
that will be produced from petroleum. 

Likewise, the processing of natural 
gas into raw chemical materials por- 
tends a revolution in engineering tech- 
niques underlying the production of 
low-cost organic chemicals—will some- 
what parallel the technological trend in 
the petroleum industry for converting 
natural gas into synthetic gasoline. 

Along with the intensive research 
being conducted with coal, such as its 





conversion to liquid fuel, its gasifica- 
tion, and as a source for chemical raw 
materials, we envision a future where 
coal and petroleum will be largely in- 
terchangeable. This will make possible 
a much more flexible use of our na- 
tural resources: 

The organic chemical industry, for 
instance, would no longer be bound so 
closely to present coal deposits, nor the 
gasoline industry limited to petroleum 
areas. Under such circumstances, any 
area accessible to coal, petroleum or 
natural gas could become a potential 
center of either of these important in- 
dustries. The end result of all these 
developments will be an active decen- 
tralization of the chemical industry, 
with far-reaching, immeasurable effects 
upon our whole industrial system. 

The trend towards decentralization 
of industry will be accelerated and our 
entire economic structure will gain “in 
flexibility and strength. 

Utilities 

A battle royal is adumbrated over 
future ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities. Which side will win is 
problematical. No fundamental indus- 
try has achieved greater success in re- 
ducing rates, prices, to consumers. 

But its leaders heretofore have not 
sold their phenomenal record convinc- 
ingly to the public. Unless they prove 
able to do so, the unfortunate pros- 
pect is that the utility field will be 
usurped by the Federal Government, 
inflicting multiplication of bureau- 
cracy, slowing down of inventiveness 
to effect lower costs, betokening a long 
and important step towards State So- 
cialism. 

This and other industries have trag- 
ically failed to spread economic en- 
lightenment. It is urgently essential 
that they become infinitely more vigi- 
lant in order to stave off the growing 
menace to maintenance of investor- 
owned enterprise. 

Even should they so act, some more 
TVAs will be created within the next 
three decades. 


Transportation 


Ratt—tThe existing set-up of our rail 
transportation will not last. One of 
three fundamental changes will occur: 
1.—Successful agitation for govern- 
ment ownership and operation; 2—In- 
tegration into a few co-ordinated sys- 
tems; 3—Such modernization and im- 
provement of facilities by existing 

(Continued on page 156) 
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THE ROMAN 


When visiting the Golden State, don’t miss seeing the time- 
mellowed Spanish Missions. You'll be intrigued by their roman- 
tic histories . . . find them to be a charming contrast to other 
attractions such as the sandy beaches, picturesque golf courses, 
quaint foreign sections and colorful, cosmopolitan night life. A 
world of beauty and enjoyment awaits you in California. 


Go there in restful comfort— by train. Union Pacific’s daily 
Streamliners provide spacious, smartly appointed accommo- 
dations. Also other fine trains to meet your requirements. Write 
for free California booklet, beautifully illustrated. Address 
Room 125, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 














UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD 
Road of The Daily Slazamliners 
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WHAT WE FORESAW 





Many Predicted Developments Have Materialized 


By THE EDITORS 


66 NLY fools prophesy,” they 
QO say. 

The editors of Fores all 
along have dared not to abide by that 
dictum. The results, more often than 
not, have justified this policy. 

Perusal of our pages during the last 
30 years reveals a rather uncanny per- 
centage of fulfilled prophecies. 

This is especially true of what we 
foresaw looming in the labor world. 
- We warned industry more than a quar- 
ter-of-a-century ago that, unless it did 
far more to take care of workers, the 
day would come when politicians 
would step in and act in a way in- 
dustry wouldn’t like. 

In more recent years, when labor 
leaders became dictatorial, we ex- 
pressed confidence that public opinion 
would rebel, would compel Congress 
to enact remedial legislation. 

Discerning need for evolving reform 
in the composition of corporation di- 
rectorates, we predicted that this would 
be brought about, te create more actual 
democracy instead of theoretical de- 
mocracy. Unfortunately, little progress 
has been made in this direction. Stock- 
holders, the real owners of business, 
are still overmuch at the mercy of 
managements, who very often control 
directorates instead of vice versa, with 
stockholders too largely without effec- 
tive means to exercise practical, com- 
pelling influence. 

Suppose we summarize the record 


very briefly. Note the dates: 


Oct. 13, 1917: 

The employer who does not do every- 
thing within his power to satisfy his 
men is not only shortsighted from his 
own point of view but is an enemy to 
national peace and harmony. 

* 


Oct. 27, 1917: 

The basis of modern business is serv- 
ice. Can this be so consistently and 
convincingly demonstrated to the peo- 
ple of humble social status that their 
attitude toward business and toward 
business men will be one of respect 
and esteem? Unless this can be ac- 
complished in at least moderate degree 


the present economic order cannot, to 
my mind, last. 

* 
March 30, 1918: 

The revolutions of the future will not 
spring from politics, but from econom- 
ic conditions, from dissatisfied work- 
ing classes. This fundamental fact has 
not yet sunk into the minds and hearts 
of the majority of large employers. 

* 
April 20, 1918: 

Unorganized labor is not treated as 
well as organized labor. This is a re- 
flection upon employers. The incontro 
vertible truth is that workers have too 
seldom been given higher wages unless 
they were in a position to walk out in 
a body. Unfairness usually breeds un- 
fairness. 

* 
June 15, 1918: 

Why is it that the annual reports of 
corporations devote ninety-nine per 
cent of their space to talking about 
their earnings and only one per cent 
—often less—to talking about their 
workers ? 

* 


Nov. 16, 1918: 

Some enterprising university should 
establish a post-graduate course for 
teaching men how to handle workers 
successfully and how to earn public 
approval. 
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Dec. 27, 1919: 

Should not employers get tegether all 
their foremen and others of higher 
stations at fairly frequent intervals and 
work up among them the proper esprit 
de corps, so they in turn may have the 
right attitude towards those under 
them? 

* 
Nov. 27, 1920: 

Too many of our business men forget 
that in a democracy the will of the 
majority can be written into the statute 
books, and that laws can be passed to 
clip their wings. . . . Unless an indus- 
try deals fairly with the public, that 
industry is liable to discover sooner or 
later that the public can hit back and 
hit without discrimination as to the 
consequences. : 

* 
Dec. 10, 1921: 

Which are going to win the loyalty of 
the majority of workmen in this coun- 
try, the professional labor leaders, or 
those employing the workers? .. . 
What the answer will be depends upon 
which class does the most for the real 
benefit of the workmen. 

* 
April 1, 1922: 

Is the time coming when no employer 
will have the power to throw into idle- 
ness five hundred or a thousand or 
any large number of men whenever he 
chooses? Is the time coming, too, when 
producers of the different necessities 
of life will not have the right to fix 
any price their fancy suggests? Is the 
time also coming when the fixing of 
wages will not be left solely to the dis- 
cretion of the employer? 


* 


June 24, 1922: 

The only sensible, the only states- 
manlike thing for labor union leaders 
to do is to incorporate their organiza- 
tions and become law-abiding. Law- 
lessness would inevitably spell their 
ruin. . . . Labor unionism cannot at- 
tain the place its decent adherents de- 


sire to see it attain unless and until it’ 


ceases to object to being treated by 
the law and the courts on the same 
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Ponce de Leon discovered the real “Fountain 
of Youth” in the tropical fruits of Florida! 


Mr. Pence Says: HERE’S SOMETHING 
T Ripe Luscious REALLY DIFFERENT IN GIFTS... 
ree ’ 


Fruits And Delicacies eg YEAROUND 
From The Sunny ~ TROPICLUB | 




















Groves Of Florida & 
Guaranteed To Arrive 
In Perfect Condition 





ye Bihan 0 


GIFT NO. 11—$11.00 — Approx. 45 Ibs. A hand-woven, j 
gaily colored, imported Mexican wicker hamper /' 
of assorted oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, kum-“““2&% 
quats, limes, and a huge sugar 

loaf pineapple, boxed for safe 
delivery. A very popular gift! 
GIFT No. 35—$6.50 —Same 

as No. 11, except rail the. 
size and weigh, tai 





























From all parts of America, year after year, comes 

praise for COBBS Gift Boxes. 
“Fruit arrived in perfect condition. Thank you.” 
“You certainly live up to your good name.” 
“Thanks for a delightful box of Florida Sunshine.” 
ft 7 * . 

=A hy mee \ It really brightened up 

_‘Fruit far superior to what we can buy here,” 


GIFT No. 8 — $12.75— Approx. 
90 Ibs. A giant box of all vari- 
eties of fruit, such as oranges, 
@rapefruit, tangerines, kum- 
quats, Persian limes, and 
a large sugar loaf pineapple. 


sy 


| We pay express delivery charges. Gifts 

cannot be shipped into Arizona, Cali- 

| fornia, or Texas. Orders must be | 
accompanied by remittance. Refer- | 
ences: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or any | 
bank. We reserve the right to substi- 
tute when necessary, but always of 
equal or greater value. 


Make your selections from the gifts 
shown here, and send us the names of 





Orders should be in our hands by December Sth for 
guaranteed Christmas delivery. Unless immediate ship- 
ment is specified, delivery will be made for Christmas. 
ALL ITEMS DESCRIBED MAY BE BOUGHT SEPARATELY 
Use the coupon to obtain full color brochure-price 


list of other COBBS gift fruits and delicacies. those to whom you wish boxes deliv- 
Box 1-AG, LITTLE RIVER, ered. Our tree-ripened fruit will be 


FLORIDA plucked from the groves, carefully 
packed with your grecting card en- 
closed, and shipped — within 24 hours 
GIFT NO. 2—$6.00 after picking—to arrive before Christ- 
Approx. 27 Ibs. A tasteful basket mas, satisfaction guaranteed. We do 
ae Smeg tee grape- not ship cold storage fruit. More than 
_ 1b. jar each of tropical fruit con- 1,500,000 gift packages have been 
See, ci tA tonicaiis Gopieal Shipped to enthusiastic customers dur- 


delight. ing the past decade. We are the lar- 
ow a A hgeren. 2 . gest Packers, Shippers, and Manu- 
he rr i C. | 
Fe + é. _ : penn basket of mized orandes, | facturers of tropical gift fruits and 
la’s fines ‘ruits— oranges, 4 7 it, t. ines, - 

ve ahd tangerines, kumquats, : J oean, Poodles tian, — delicacies in America. 

imee, and a sugar loaf pineapple. a : ‘ a giant sugar loaf pineapple. | 
a ee i eh ce ee he ee ee ee | 


| COBBS, Box 1-AG, Little River, Florida 


GIFT NO. 7 —$15.00 


Approx. 54 Ibs. A beautiful basket full 
of oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, kum- 
quats, limes, a sugar loaf le, 
1 Ib. jar of assorted tropical fruits mel- 
lowed in genuine, aged liqueur, jug of 
orange blossom honey, 1 Ib. jar each 
of pure citrus marmalade, fruit con- 
serve, and box of COBBS chocolate 


GIFT No. 4—$8.00 —Approx. 54 Ibs. 
F, ry - 





GEE wacedelnnenientaus ween gens ecuneobuauaddenae | 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $...... , for gift packages to be 
, oO. = ee ee” §«— SMM. ..........osaseencerenssessrsceseerensenesesees | 
| CO) Please send me your beautifully illustrated brochure-price list. Ls tnndubonncwnaeneeaeawantasee sa iis cdc assconuas | 
L @ DON'T FORGET TO ATTACH LIST OF NAMES TO WHOM GIFTS ARE TO BE DELIVERED! @ 
— == eee cee «ee ce ee oe 
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in LOW-PRIC 


The new Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer’s shows you exactly 
how all three leading low-priced cars 
compare in 21 features of high-priced 
cars. Feature by feature and car by 
car, it identifies the 20 found in 
Plymouth, the 9 in one other leading 
low-priced car, the 8 in the other. 
That's quite a margin in Plymouth’s 
favor—but it's far from being all. Over 
and above the 20 quality features, 
Plymouth has advantages found in no 
other car in the lowest-priced field. 


if it’s VALUE you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 





se PAMOUTH 


Theres a lot of ditference jaeemeereeees 


MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 


ED CARS ! 











Safety-Rim Wheels, to reduce tire- 
failure hazards, are one example. The 
many others include: Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective; 
Floating Power Engine Mountings for 
smoothest performance; Superfinished 
engine and chassis parts that are 
almost immune to wear. 

There certainly is a lot of difference 
in low-priced cars. And the Plymouth 
advantage climbs higher the more you 
compare them all. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 
your order. And he’ll provide the service 
and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while 
you're waiting for your new Plymouth. 
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zations are treated. 
* 


Nov. 1, 1928: 


Cut down your loans. 
* 


Dec. 1, 1928: 


Play any instrument rather than the 
stock market these hectic days! 
"oy 


Jan. 15, 1929: 


A prediction: The bull market will 
end before 1929 ends. 
[It did. And how!] 
* 


Jan. 1, 1938: 
The more we learn of life under dic- 


_ tatorships, the more ardently Ameri- 


cans must pray—and work—for the 
preservation of our own cherished in- 
stitutions guaranteeing freedom. 

* 


July 1, 1938: 

Executives should grasp that the sci- 
ence of management has undergone 
an evolution. Production, economic 
production, mass production, used to 
be the arch objective. Not so today. 
Three other phases of management 
have become vital. First is distribution, 
salesmanship, the marketing of what 
we produce. The second, only begin- 
ning to be generally recognized, is the 
effective, harmonious, successful han- 
dling of employees. The third is cul- 
tivation of consumer goodwill, advan- 


tageous public relations. 
* 


Feb. 15, 1939: 


Large corporations would do well to 
compile two annual reports, one for 
distribution to stockholders, one to 
place in the hands of every employee. 


July 1, 1939: 
The fundamental weakness is that i in 
this country there is not proper un- 


derstanding between government and — 


industry. 
* 
April 15, 1940: . 

The price level is more likely to rise 
than fall. 

* 
June 15, 1940: 

Public opinion finally squelched sit- 
down strikes and other forms of labor 
lawlessness. Union leaders would be 
well advised not to arouse further en- 
mity by springing strikes at plants 
capable of filling governmental con- 
tracts. 

* 
Dec. 1, 1940: 
One peril’ we must josthonby fight 
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against is inflation. 
* 
January 1, 1941: 

While exhorting you and me to eco- 
nomize and save in order to keep the 
Government going, it has, unpardon- 
ably, exempted itself from any real 
attempt at economizing. 


* 
Feb. 1, 1941: 
Taxes will hurt next year. 
* 


October 15, 1941: 

The closed shop doesn’t fit into our 

cherished American freedom. 
* 
Nov. 15, 1942: 

After the war we will have to fight 
another war, to win preservation of 
the American way of life. 

* 
Nov. 15, 1942: 

After this global war, our powerful 
nation will not wash its hands of 
international responsibilities as it did 
after World War I by refusing to 
join the League of Nations. All signs 
are that we will piay the foremost role 
in reshaping the world. 

Contrary to widely-held belief, we 
do not foresee perpetuation of the 
drastic domination (necessarily) in- 
stituted by Washington to enable us to 
win the war. The liberty-loving people 
of this country will rise up and over- 
whelmingly demand restoration of our 
cherished American way of life. While 
conditions may mean a greater degree 
of Federal regulation of our economy 
than in pre-New Deal days, the major- 
ity will vote against anything savoring 
of despotism, will vote against turning 
our whole social-economic system 
topsy-turvy by reformers aspiring to 
clamp on us the straitjacket of State 
Socialism, totalitarianism. 

* 
Dec. 15, 1943: 

Prediction: Next Congress will be 

Republican-controlled. 
* 
March 15, 1944: 

Yield on highest priced bonds is 
low. Others possess greater profit pos- 
sibilities. 

* 
May 15, 1944: 

Don’t expect profits on lowest yield- 
ing bonds. 

Money won’t purchase as much after 
the war as before. 

* 
Oct. 1, 1945: 
Expect vast railway modernizing. 





Dec. 1, 1945: 

Are we rushing towards whirlwind 
inflation? We are—if the rapacious 
wage and price boosts demanded by 
the most powerful groups in America 
should be granted. . . . Unless Wash- 
ington alters its attitude, unless indus- 
try stands firm, you and I are going to . 
be inflicted with an unconscionable in- 
crease in our cost of living. . . . Sky- 
rocketing wages, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by skyrocketing of the neces- 
saries of life, naturally and inevitably 
lead to still further spiralling of infla- 
tion, living costs. 

* 
May 15, 1945: 

Truman will gradually recast the 
Cabinet. Prospective “outs”: Perkins, 
Biddle, Morgenthau. Maybe also Stet- 
tinius. 

* 

June 1, 1945: 
Aircraft, ballooned most, may have 
the hardest fall. Shipbuilding next, 

probably. 
* 
June 15, 1945: 

The American people have become 
fed up with bureaucratic dictation and 
will insist upon return to the American 


Way of Life when peace comes. 
* 


June 15, 1945: 

Russia’s attitude and actions create 
the uncomfortable feeling that Stalin 
intends to insist upon being a law un- 
to himself. . . . Russia should be made 
to understand that her whole policy 
has aroused antagonism among Ameri- 
cans. Either Russia must switch to a 
more conciliatory policy or the whole 
vision of international co-operation to 
insure permanent peace will vanish ex- 
plosively. 

* 
August 15, 1945: 

The British election result incites 
dread, apprehension. Promising to 
take care of a whole people “from the 
cradle to the grave” is alluringly ideal- 
istic, powerfully appeals to the un- 
thinking. But idealism involving im- 
measurable expenditures can, must, 
end only catastrophically, if not at- 
tuned to realism. My conviction is 
that if the Labor Government per- 
sists in carrying out its wholesale con- 
fiscation, socialization, it will ultimate- 
ly plunge Britain into bankruptcy. ... 
Unless Britons awaken within reason- 
able time to the perils they are court- 
ing, I can foresee Britain sinking, in- 
evitably, to the status of a second-rate’ 
power. 



















IN TEXTILES— Firestone operates mills at Gastonia, N. C.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Bennettsville, S. C., and Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada. In addition to producing cotton, rayon 
and nylon tire cord, these plants are equipped to make 
duck and other textiles. Firestone is also a foremost 
manufacturer of brake lining, fan belts, and many other 
products in which textiles are combined with rubber, 
plastics and other materials. 


IN METAL— Firestone is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of truck, bus and tractor rims, Stainless Steel beer barrels 
and shatterproof oxygen cylinders. Among the other 
important products which Firestone makes of metal are 
airplane wheels and brakes, spark plugs, airplane seats, 
metal parts for bonded rubber-to-metal products, bush- 
ings, motor parts, stampings and many other items made 
from steel, aluminum, magnesium, nickel, copper, iron 
and their alloys. 
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IN RUBBER— Firestone manufactures tires and tubes for 
all types of vehicles, Contro elastic yarn, Foamex rubber 
latex for auto seating, mattresses and cushioning, and 
thousands of mechanical rubber goods items, including 
vibration dampeners, motor and engine mountings, 
cushion connectors, bumpers, frictionless bearings, bush- 
ings, grommets, tie and crossing plates, adhesives, flexible 
films and coatings. 


IN PLASTICS—Firestone makes Velon in many forms 
—spread, sprayed, molded or extruded—translucent, 
transparent or opaque—colorless or colorful as the 
rainbow —films, fibers, tubes, rods, filaments, sheets or 
slabs—any degree of hardness or softness. Velon can 
be laminated or interwoven with other materials, used 
as an adhesive or dissolved in solvent and sprayed. 
Firestone molded and extruded plastics have won many 
awards for beauty and utility of design. 
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FORBES 30th Anniversary 
Dinner—A Pictorial Report 


November 5 was the occasion of ForBes Magazine’s thirtieth anniversary banquet. On 
that date, in the grand ballroom of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 1,000 outstanding 
American business executives convened. Fifty of these men, chosen by a nationwide poll 
as the nation’s foremost leaders, were honored with the presentation of individualized illumi- 
nated citations (see page 40). Governor Dewey of New York was the principal speaker. The 
following pages are a pictorial report of the banquet. All photographs on these pages were 
taken by David Berns, famed New York City photographer. 


C. E. Wilson (GE), center, and Emil Schram, heed of The camere catches three fop names in steel, insurance 
New York Stock Exchange, were early arrivals. At and building: Mrs. Lewis H. Brown (at left); Eugene 
left: Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Forbes. Right: B. C. Forbes. Grace, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Lincoln and Lewis Brown 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mellon (left), Mrs. Harvey S. Bruce Forbes, vice-president of FORBES, left, with 
Firestone, Henry Ford Il and Harvey Firestone pause Martin W. Clement, Penn. Railroad president, center, 
to chat in West Foyer before entering the baliroom and Clarence Francis, chairman, General Foods Corp. 
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185 CommodorePerryarranged 
a trade agreement with 

Japan. The first Studebaker transport 

vehicle completed the hazardous 

*cross continent trip to California. 


186 Union Pacific, first trans- 

continental railroad, was 
completed. Studebaker vehicles, 
world-famous by this time for their 
ruggedness, helped in its construction. 






a 


187 Thomas A. Edison per- 
fected the incandescent 
electric lamp. His storage battery, 
which was to make possible the first 
Studebaker car, came later. 





Elwood Haynes, in his pio- 
neer “horseless carriage,” 
¢ by “speed- 
ing on Michigan Ave.” Studebaker 
was then probably the world’s largest 
maker of wn vehicles. 
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disrupted traffic in Chicago 


Studebaker was building vehicles 
65 years before B. C. Forbes founded 
this magazine 
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189 Mme. Curie discovered 
radium. Hawaii was an- 
nexed to the United States. Stude- 
baker began formulating plans for the 
manufacture of automobiles. 






HIcle 


Seer congratulates Forbes Maga- 
zine of Business on completing thirty years 
of service to the nation. 

Studebaker itself has been in business nearly 
100 years. It has introduced many of the most 
important motor car advancements. Its latest 
and greatest achievement is the new postwar 
Studebaker— America’s most admired and most 
desired new car. 

All over the nation, the new Studebaker leads 
in style as well as in performance—adds bril- 
liant new luster to Studebaker’s time-honored 
good name. 






19 @) 3 Wilbur and Orville Wright 

made the world’s first suc- 
cessful airplane flight. Studebaker 
electrics enjoyed growing popularity. 
Gas-driven Studebakers were planned. 
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Studebaker began work 


1941 


1933*" the second year in 
a row, five 85% stock 
Studebakers finished ‘well up” in 
the gruelling 500-mile race at In- 


dianapolis against the world’s fin- 


est. racing cars. 





“Be 


19 44 Studebakerdesignedand 

built the famous Weasel 
personnel and cargo carrier. With 
its Studebaker Champion engine, 
the Weasel “got through” where 
many other vehicles bogged down. 


on army aircraft engines 
—built 63,789 Wright Cyclones 
for Boeing Flying Fortresses by 
war’send—won “‘gratitudeofevery- 
one in the AAF.”’ 


1942 Heavy-duty military 
trucks were added to 
Studebaker’s war assignments. By 
V-J day, 197,661 were produced— 
Studebaker was one of world’s larg- 
est war truck builders. 





1946 Studebaker casuimad the first real postwar car—a seston 


wider new kind of automobile with new oversize windows, 
“black light’’ dash dials, self-adjusting brakes, many postwar advance- 
ments. Greatly increased production of St: debaker trucks begins. 









Let our 


Industrial Department 



























do the legwork for you! 


{f you are looking for a place to expand your business in 
the west, Texas or Louisiana, our Industrial Department can 
probably save you time and money. 

Southern Pacific grew up with the eight states it serves. 
We can furnish you accurate, up-to-date information on all 
matters which might affect your choice of a site—such as 
water supply, power, transportation, labor, taxes, fuel, prop- 
erty availability and costs. We can, moreover, obtain this , 
information without revealing your plans or identity. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more concerned with the success of your business than we 
are with its specific location. You may be sure that any 
recommendation we make to you will be unprejudiced. 

For many years industries large enough to require spur 
track installations have been locating along Southern Pacific 
Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people have 
been of help to many of them. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most confi- 
dential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write me. Your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest 
confidence. 

W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 


Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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On the receiving line, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Fairless, United States Steel, Bernard 
Malcolm Forbes, Mr. & Mrs. Bruce Forbes, "B. C.” Gimbel and Alton Jones, Cities Service Co. 


Eric Johnston draws a smile from movie mogul Sam Assistant publisher Malcolm Forbes, presiding, 
Goldwyn. They were the only two film men honored presents Gov. Dewey (center). Left: B. C. Forbes 
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Five motor industry leaders—from left to right: 
Hoffman, Kaiser, Wilson (GM), Keller, Ford Ili 


# 





One of the high spots of the evening was the surprise 
presentation of Lazar Raditz's handsome oil painting of 
FORBES publisher, a gift of entire FORBES organization 





Benjamin Fairless, B. C. Forbes, Governor Dewey, the 
“principal speaker of the evening, and Malcolm Forbes 


Captain “Eddie,” one of the Fifty Foremost, flashes the 
famous Rickenbacker grin as he greets, from left to right, 
Maicoim Forbes, Assistant Publisher; Mrs. Bruce Forbes 


{Additional photoes on pages 192 and 193) 


Thomas E. Wilson, only surviving member of the 
“50 Foremost Business Leaders" of 30 years ago. 














in all 


TEXACO OFFERS YOU 
GREATER ECONOMY 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


TO GET THESE BENEFITS 
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The Texas Company 
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More than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points 
—each an immediate and convenient source 
of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 


for more effective lubrication 


your plants, wherever located 


through its nation-wide network of Wholesale 
Supply Points: 


through centralized purchasing control and One 
Sales Agreement. 


and reduced costs—through uniform quality prod- 
ucts and the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


call the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2500 Whole- 
sale Supply Points or write The Téxas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 










—in all ij 
48 States 





FORBES 





| justas in EVERY hamlet, 


town or metropolis... 


you'll find the business community liberally sprinkled with, 
office machines, systems, equipment and supplies from 
THE BUSINESS THAT SERVES 
ALL BUSINESS . 


Accounting Systems and 
Equipment 

Adding Machines 

Analysis Service 

Banking Machines 


Bookkeeping and Billing 
Machines 


Calculating Machines 

Carbon Paper and Rolls 

Card Record Systems and 
Equipment 

Catalog Binders 

Collection and Follow-up Systems 

Continuous Length Form Printing 

Cost and Credit Systems 

Cost Recording Machines 

Dentists’ and Doctors’ Systems 

Desks and Chairs 


Duplicating Stencils, Inks & 
Supplies 


Employees’ Efficiency Records 
Factory Forms and Systems 





TO READERS OF FORBES: 

Our congratulations to you on 
having had the opportunity to 
read this:sprightly publication 
over the past thirty years. 








¢ 
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Filing Cabinets, Systems and 
Supplies 

Hospital Records, Accounting 
Machines and Systems 

Index Systems and Supplies 

Indexing Service 

Inked Ribbons 

Installation Service 


Installment Account Posting 
Machines 


Insurance Accounting Machines 
and Systems 


Inventory Systems 

Library Furniture and Equipment 

Librarians’ Supplies 

Loose Leaf Accounting Systems, 
Binders and Ledgers 

Microfilm Machines 

Microfilming Service 

Micro-indexing Methods 

Multiple Forms 

Office Furniture 

Order and Invoice Systems 


Payroll Machines and Systems 

Personnel Administration Systems 

Photocopy Cameras 

Photographic Contact Printers 

Production Control Systems 

Public Utility Billing Machines 
and Systems 

Purchasing Control Systems 


Railroad Accounting Machines 
and Systems 


Record Systems and Equipment 
Restaurant Systems & Eq:sipment 
Retail Business Systems 
Safe-Cabinets and Safe-Files 

Steel Shelving 

Stock Record Systems 

Tabulating Machines 

Tool Check and Inventory Systems 
Typewriters F 


Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon 
Paper 


Visible Record Systems 


The most widely diversified line ever to bear 
the name of a single maker... 


Reminglon Road 





Lb ez 


The Founder of FORBES Magasine of Business 














“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 
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Struggles Precede Success 


-After 40 years’ study of the careers of America’s most 
successful business men, one conclusion definitely reached 
is that, almost invariably, those who reached the top had 
to struggle and struggle and struggle, had to overcome 
well-nigh superhuman obstacles, obstacles which would 
have discouraged and daunted and thwarted men of lesser 
backbone, determination, courage, stick-to-itiveness. 

Let’s consider the careers of the creators of the greatest 
American fortunes. 

John D. Rockefeller related to me that after he went 
into business he was so deeply in debt that his banker 


summoned him to appear before the board of directors - 


to explain why his heavy loans should not be called. “I 
appeared before them,” the veteran Oil King chuckled, 
“and came away with an increased line of credit!” He 
also told me this: “When Standard Oil was acquiring 
other oil properties, after a deal had been arranged, I 
would visit the owner and, with a lordly air, sweep out my 
checkbook, and say: ‘How do you want to be paid—all 
in cash, all or part in Standard Oil stock?’ Sometimes, if 
the seller had asked for cash, we hadn’t enough money to 
pay it.” 

Andrew Carnegie, poor Scottish immigrant, started at a 
very early age, with scant education, as a bobbin boy in 
a cotton mill, at $1.20 a week, struggled against poverty, 
exercised extreme frugality, won his way slowly and pain- 
fully up the ladder. 

Charles M. Schwab, who became Carnegie’s right-hand 
man, was repeatedly threatened with bankruptcy after 
he launched Bethlehem Steel. For ten years he toiled night 
and day, lived on little, constantly had to wangle loans 
from bankers and had personally to guarantee every credit 
note. He climbed the hard way. 

We all know how Henry Ford, farm boy who became 
mechanic, had to sweat and suffer to raise a few thousand 
dollars to laurich his pioneer, low-priced “horseless car- 
riage.” For years he underwent a fierce, uphill fight. Will 
Rogers published this comment about James Couzens, one 
of Ford’s earliest associates: “Couzens is the guy who put 
$2,500 into the Ford business, was paid $30,000,000 ior 
his stock—and then sued Ford for an accounting!” 

James B. Duke, who became Tobacco King of the whole 
world, was born to poverty, slept on straw, enjoyed al- 
most no schooling, peddled tobacco grown on the family 
farm in Nerth Carolina, slept in a hall bedroom when 
he started a picayune tobacco factory in New York, ate 
his meals in the Bowery, and for years, even when his 
business became flourishing, restricted his own and his 
associates’ salary to $1,000 a year. He related to me these 
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experiences with the utmost relish after he had rolled up 
a fortune of more than $40,000,000. 


Other instances of heartbreaking hardships, difficulties 
suffered by the men who ultimately won conspicuous suc- 
cess: 


Thomas J. Watson told a very large gathering of his 
International Business Machines employees at Endicott, 
when they honored him a few weeks ago, how he was 
rebuffed by New York bankers when he sought to obtain 
a loan of a few thousand dollars. “The New York bankers 
are eager to lend us $50,000,000 now,” he added. 


John L. Willys told me that, when, as an Overland auto- 
mobile dealer, he was notified that the company was going 
to shut down in the 1907 panic because it had no money, 
he rushed to Indianapolis and, by supersalesmanship, 
persuaded the cashier of the hotel where he stayed to 
impound every dollar taken in and to let him have cash, 
against his personal check, to meet the company’s payroll, 
the next niorning (Monday). The company’s credit was 
shot in tatters. He had to exercise superlative ingenuity 
to induce suppliers to furnish materials on credit. . . . 
Within 8 years he was offered $80,000,000 for his share of 
the company! 

George Eastman became fatherless at a very tender age. 
His mother suffered cruel poverty, took in boarders to 
eke out a very bare living. He told me that, even after 
he was a multi-milionaire, he was constantly haunted with 
the nightmare that he was again plunged into abject pov- 
erty. He, too, wrestled with mountainous financial wor- 
ries after he embarked on his photo-making business. 

Henry Heinz was born so poor that the family had to 
struggle most strenuously to get enough to eat, had to cul- 
tivate most diligently a vegetable patch and peddle from 
door to door what they grew. That was the humble birth 
of “Heinz 57 Varieties.” 

Irving T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame, confided to me 
that he was so beset by lack of money that he personally 
rang doorbells in a desperate attempt to sell one or two 
shares of stock in his company. ; 

A. P. Giannini, now emeritus-head of the largest bank 
in the world—whose son has been voted one of America’s 
50 Foremost Business Leaders—worked prodigiously, 16 
or more hours a day, when a mere lad, to aid the family’s 
impecunious vegetable-produce business. Few youngsters 
encountered more baffling hardships, few men have paid 
as gruelling a price for success as “A.P.” paid for many 
years. 

My secretary, who has been with Fores since its early 
days, interrupts: “Why don’t you confess that there were 
times when, nearing the end of the week, you didn’t have 
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enough money to meet Saturday’s payroll?” I don’t like 
to talk of those days, and won’t! 
* 
Oldtimers must keep up to time 
to hold their own. 


* 


Success Now Is Service, Not $ucce$$ 


Civilization does advance, despite the abominable hor- 
rors of war which have afflicted mankind this century. 
Consider the change which has taken place in analyzing 
success. Time was when those rated the most successful 
were the men who amassed the hugest fortunes. Today 
the yardstick of success is service. 

This is most vividly illustrated by the list of those 
voted America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. Except for 
the few who inherited vast fortunes, the roster largely 
consists of men who have risen from the ranks and now 
head enterprises which render outstanding public service. 
Hardly any of them are multi-millionaires. 

No business institution in the world, in my judgment, 
has contributed more to the real wellbeing and health (and 
housing) of America than the Metropoliten Life Insurance 
Co., presided over by Leroy A. Lincoln. The company 
headed by Walter S. Gifford, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, rendered the incomprehensible total of 42,000,- 
000,000 services last year—telephone calls. 

Other examples of men who have won recognition by 
performing pro bono publico services: The youthful 
Charles Luckman, now the nation’s Food Conserver. W. 
Alton Jones, who masterly built Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch pipelines, which contributed invaluably to winning the 
war. Thomas J. Watson, of whom President Roosevelt said, 
referring to the continuous procession of visiting heads 
of States and other world notables: “I take care of them 
in Washington; Tom Watson takes care of them in New 
York.” Paul G. Hoffman, who originated the fruitful 
Committee for Economic Development, and who has given 
America many other reasons for feeling indebted to him. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, inheriting traits of his grand- 
father and father, has to his credit the closer knitting 
together of Latin-American countries and the United States, 
as well as other unselfish performances in our national 
interest. Edgar M. Queeny, who set a 





Government can bestow on any citizen, the Medal for 
Merit, given only for the most outstanding personal war- 
winning service to their country. 

“No man liveth unto himself”—if in these modern times 
he aspires to earning the esteem, recognition, gratitude of 
his fellowmen. 


* 


Only an open-mind can become well filled. 
* 
Strive to become a multi-millionaire 
in friendships. 
* 


Experience doesn’t count unless 
it is exercised wisely. 
* 


Without religion, nothing. 
7 


Climbing Takes Time 


No escalator can whisk any human being to the heights 
of success. Climbing takes time. How many years, on the 
average, would you guess, have those who have been 
voted the 50 Foremost Business Leaders served their com- 
panies? More than 26 years! No fewer than 18 of the 
50 have been with the organizations they now head 30 
years or more; 9 for 40 years or more. It is also note- 
worthy that in nearly every instance the 50 Foremost 
started in very humble positions, notwithstanding that 
many of them were college graduates. 

For example, President Charles E. Wilson, of General 
Electric, began there as office-boy 48 years ago. Eugene 
G. Grace started as a craneman with Bethlehem Steel also 
48 years-ago. Those having to their credit more than 40 
years’ work with the companies they now direct include 
M. W. Clement, president of Pennsylvania Railroad, 46; 
Charles R. Hook, head of American Rolling Mill, 45; 
Ernest E. Norris, president, Southern Railway, 45; Richard 
R. Deupree, president, Procter & Gamble, 42; C. Donald 
Dallas, chairman, Revere Copper & Brass, 41; Bernard 
F. Gimbel, president of Gimbel’s department stores, 41; 
James F. Lincoln, president, Lincoln Electric, 40. 

Youth proverbially is ambitious and impatient. But 
worthwhile success is never won overnight. The ladder, 

usually, has to be ascended step by 





new standard in corporation humani- 
tarianism by all he did in the recent 
Texas City disaster. Robert R. Young, 
who has won recognition by convinc- 
ing the American people that he is sin- 
cerely interested in improving facilities 
for travelers by rail. For their broad- 
minded upbuilding, development of 
the South, two men have been hon- 
ored, Thomas W. Martin and Ernest E. 
Norris. 

No fewer than 13 of those chosen as 
America’s 50 Foremost have received 
the highest award the United States - 





B. C. Forbes 
Interviewed 


We, editors and associates of 
Forses, urged the boss to 
write a very intimately per- 
sonal article about himself, 
his experiences. He refused. 
But we did succeed in per- 
suading him to submit to an 
interview. See page 180. 


step, painstakingly. Merit isn’t recog- 
nized in a moment. But merit, superior 
ability, count most in the long run. 

May the Américan people never 
vote to enthrone governmental Social- 
ism, never cripple individual oppor- 
tunity, never recast the American Way 
of Life into a_political-bureaucratic 
mould! 

* 
Regard each day as a new opportunity 
for service, helpfulness. 


—Forses EpiToriAt STAFF. * 





Teamwork triumphs. 
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FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


A “near miss”’ is no good. 

Location of industrial plants, like 
finding the exact spot through the 
surveyor’s transit, has to be right, too. 

Here are the star advantages that make 
the territory served by the Norfolk and 
Western the “‘exact spot”’ for your plant: 


*¥ Intelligent native labor, both skilled 
and unskilled. 


¥* Alert, progressive communities. 

¥% Nearness to domestic markets and, 
through the Port of Norfolk, to the 
markets of the world. 


¥ Abundant variety of raw materials; 
plenty of power and pure water. 








RAILWAY 








to be RIGHT 





*¥% Friendly tax policies. 
¥* Excellent climate, and scenic beauty. 


¥* An almost unlimited supply of all- 
purpose Bituminous Coal mined within 
short distance hauls. 


¥* The Norfolk and Western’s Preci- 
sion Transportation — your guarantee 
that your materials and your finished 
product will move swiftly and surely. 


The Norfolk and Western has com- 
plete, detailed information about any 
section of the territory it serves and 
will be glad to supply any information 
you require— in confidence. Write to 
the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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mechanize all major accounting with Nationals 


Noted for its far-sighted management, the Geo, E. Keith Company 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was one of the early users of 
National Mechanized Accounting. 


Starting their use of Nationals on a small scale, the shoe company 
was quick to sense their advantages—their speed, accuracy, and 
flexibility. Today, extensive installations of National Accounting 
Machines serve both their Middleboro and their Brockten plants— 
the latter one of the largest in that famous shoe center 


Production analysis, sales analysis, as well as all accounts payable 
and accounts receivable are now mechanized on Nationals to their 
great satisfaction. Their entire payroll is prepared on one National 
Payroll Machine. At one operation the employee’s statement of 
earnings and deductions, employee’s earnings record, and payroll 
summary record, are prepared. All entries are clear, legible, and 
easily understood. And all are proved correct at the time of writing. 

In businesses of every size and type, National Mechanized 
Accounting is making possible better business records at less cost in 
time and money. Let your local National representative study your 
needs, and make recommendations without cost or obligation. The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
36 
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Today's 50 Fecomeost. 


Business Leaders 


By B. C. FORBES 





Many significant changes have occurred in American 
business leadership types—and in managerial meth- 
ods and responsibilities—during the last thirty years. 
I wrote the life stories of the men then voted the 
country’s fifty most important men of affairs, pub- 





lished' in a volume entitled “Men Who Are Making 
America.” To celebrate our Thirtieth Anniversary, 
we have just conducted a similar nationwide vote. 
Both lists, with biographical data, are presented in 
this issue. See pages 38 and 39.—B. C. F. 








Look At This Summary 





30 YEARS AGO 


“Rugged Individualists,” creators of their own enter- 
prises, studded the list, notably John D. Rockefeller, An- 
drew Carnegie, George Eastman, James B. Duke, Thomas 


A. Edison, Alexander Graham Bell, Henry Ford, John H. 
Patterson. 


Second or third generation men numbered five: J. 
Ogden Armeur, T. Coleman du Pont, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
J. P. Morgan, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Many very large companies, as well as many lesser 
enterprises, were headed by founders or members of the 
founding family rather than by outsiders. 


College education, the records show, was not common 
among those who reached the top in industry and other 
business fields. Of the Foremost Fifty, such men as Edison, 
Carnegie, Robert Dollar, James B. Duke, H. C. Frick, 
F. W. Woolworth, had extremely scanty schooling. Many 
others never entered high school. 


It was usual rather than unusual for children to work 
after school hours—and sometimes before. 


A large percentage of those who reached the top spent 
their childhood on farms, obligated to perform many 
chores. The majority of their parents were poor. 


The average age of the fifty conspicuous leaders thirty 
years ago was 61. Only 4 were under 50. (The average 
age at death was 76.) The pace was not strenuous. 


There being no individual income tax, nearly all amassed 
either very large or quite substantial fortunes. 


Some data on Birthplaces of the Fifty: 
None from Missouri. 

New York State, 13. 

Ohio, 4. 


And At This Summary 





NOW 


Founders of enterprises they head are conspicuous by 
their absence. Today’s leaders are mostly executives, sal- 
aried men, who have risen from the ranks, in most in- 
stances after a great many years of outstanding service 
with their organizations. 


Eight: H. S. Firestone, Jr., Henry Ford II, L. M. Gian- 
nini, Bernard F. Gimbel, R. K. Mellon, Fowler McCormick, 
E. M. Queeny, Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


Big concerns now headed by outsiders: Swift, Du Pont, 
J. P. Morgan, Armour, Guggenheim, Eastman Kodak, Na- 
tional Cash, General Electric, Woolworth’s, auto companies. 


The education record of today’s Foremost Fifty: College, 
38; Academy, 2; High School, 2; Grammar School, 4; 
Special Courses, 2; Night School, 1; Correspondence 
School, 1. Clearly revealing that in modern times a Uni- 
versity degree is more of an asset, more helpful to top- 
notch success than it was a generation ago. 


It is usual rather than unusual for children to play— 
even to enjoy “directed” play—after school hours. 


A smaller percentage have since come from farms, or 
had to eke out, at very tender age, their family’s income. 
The majority’s parents were less poor. 


The average age is just over 57. Now, 7 are under 50. 
More die at a comparatively early age. The pace is much 
more strenuous. Trend is towards younger men. 


Top executives have to pay such a preponderant per- 
centage in taxes that few become millionaires. 


Some data on Birthplaces of the Fifty: 
From Missouri, 5. 

New York State, 8. 

Ohio, 6. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Biographical Data: 50 Men Making 


America 30 Years Ago 





Name 


ARCHBOLD, Joun D. 


Armour, J. OGDEN 
BaKER, GEORGE F. 
BepForp, A. C. 


BELL, ALEX. GRAHAM 


CARNEGIE, ANDREW 
Davison, H. P. 
DoLLar, ROBERT 
Douctas, W. L. 
DuKkeE, James B. 


DuPont, T. CoLEMAN 


EASTMAN, GEORGE 


Epison, THomas A. 


FARRELL, JAMES A. 
Forp, HENRY 
Forcan, James B. 
Frick, Henry C. 
Gary, ELBert H. 


Gaston, WILLIAM A. 
GoeTHaLs, Geo. W. 
GUGGENHEIM, DANIEL 
Hammonp, Joun Hays 
HEcKSCHER, AUGUST 
HeEpsBurN, A. BARTON 


INSULL, SAMUEL 
Kaun, Otto H. 
KeirH, Minor C. 


KincsLey, Darwin P. 
McCormiek, Cyrus H. 


Morean, J. P. 
NicHots, Wa. H. 


PATTERSON, JoHN H. 
Perkins, GEoRGE W. 
REYNOLDs, GeorcE M. 
ROCKEFELLER, Joun D. 


ROSENWALD, JuLIus 
Ryan, Joun D. 
ScuirF, Jacos. H. 


Scuwas, CHARLEs M. 


SHEpDD, Joun G. 
Smmons, E. C. 
SPEYER, JAMES 
STILLMAN, JAMES 


VaIL, THEODORE N. 
VANDERBILT, CORNELIUS 
VANDERLIP, FRANK A. 


Warsurc, Paut M. 
Witys, Joun N. 


Wison, THomas E. 
Wootwortn, F. W. 





“Alive. Age 79. 


Where Born 


Leesburg, O. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edinburgh, Scot. 
Dunfermline, Scot. 
Troy, Pa. 

Falkirk, Scot. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Durham, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Waterville, N. Y. 
Milan, Ohio 

New Haven, Conn. 
Greenfield, Mich. 
St. Andrews, Scot. 
West Overton, Pa. 


Near Wheaton, IIl. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Hamburg, Ger. 
Colton, N. Y. 
London, Eng. 
Mannheim, Ger. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Altburg, Vt. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Dayton, O. 
Chicago, Ill. , 
Panora, Ia. 
Richford, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Hancock, Mich. 
Frankfort, Ger. 
Williamsburg, Pa. 
Alstead, N. H. 
Frederick, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Carroll Co., O. 
New York, N. Y. 
Aurora, III. 
Hamburg, Ger. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


London, Ont. 
Rodman, N. Y. 


Parents’ 
Circum- Age 
stances 1917 
Poor 69 
Rich 54 
Poor 77 
Moderate 53 
Poor 70 
Poor 82 
Poor 50 
Poor 74 
Poor 72 
Poor 56 
Moderate 54 
Poor 63 
Poor 70 
Moderate 54 
Poor 54 
Moderate 65 
Poor 67 
Moderate 69 
Moderate 58 
Poor 59 
Rich 61 
Moderate 62 
Moderate 69 
Moderate 71 
Poor 58 
Rich 50 
Moderate 69 
Poor 60 
Rich 58 
Rich 50 
Moderate 65 
Moderate 72 
Moderate 55 
Moderate 52 
Poor 78 
Poor 55 
Moderate 53 
Moderate 70 
Poor 55 
Poor 67 
Poor 78 
Rich 56 
Rich 67 
Moderate 72 
Rich 44 
Poor 53 
Rich 49 
Poor 4A 
Poor 48 
Poor 65 
Average Age 61 


Began 
Grocery Boy 
Packer Business 
Grocery Boy 
Store Clerk 
School Teacher 
Bobbin Boy 
Errand Boy 
Cook’s Boy 
Pegging Shoes 
Peddling Tobacco 
Coal Miner 
Insurance Clerk 
Newsboy 
Laborer 
Machinist 
Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Law Clerk 
Law Office 
Errand Boy 
Lace Business 
Engineer 
Coal Mining 
Store Clerk 
Clerk 
Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Farm Hand 
Harvester Business 
Bank Clerk 
Chemist 
Toll Collector 
Office Boy 
Store Clerk 
Office Clerk 
Clothing Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Bank Clerk 
Grocery Boy 
Grocery Boy 
Store Boy 
Bank Clerk 
Clerk 
Tel. Operator 
Mech. Engineer 
Machinist 
Clerk 
Laundryman 
Ry. Clerk 
Farm Boy 


Chief Success 


Won In Died Age 
Oil 1916—68 
Meat Packing 1927—64 
Banking 1937—97 
Oil 1925—61 
Telephone 1922—75 
Steel 1919—84 
Banking 1922—55 
Lumber, Shipping 1932—88 
Shoes 1924—79 
Tobacco 1925—68 
Traction, Powder 1930—67 
Cameras 1932—78 
Inventor 1931—84 
Steel 1943—80 
Automobiles 1947—84 
Banking 1924—72 
Coke, Steel 1919—70 
Steel 1927—79 
Banking 1927—68 
Engineer 1928—70 
Mining 1930—74 
Mining 1936—81 
Zinc, Real Est. 1941—93 
Banking 1922—76 
Electricity ‘1938—79 
Banking 1934—67 
Fruit 1929—81 
Insurance 1926—69 
Farm Machinery 1936—-77 
Banking 1943—76 
Chemicals, Copper 1930—78 
Cash Registers 1922—78 
Banking 1920—58 
Banking 1940—75 
Oil 1937—98 
Mail Order 1932—70 
Copper 1932—70 
Banking 1920—73 
Steel 1939—77 
Merchant 1926—76 
Hardware 1920—81 
Banking 1941—80 
Banking 1918—68 
Telephone 1920—75 
Financier 1942—69 
Banking 1937—73 
Banking 1932—64 
Automobiles 1935—62 
Meat Packing . 
Merchant 1919—67 


Average Age 3 
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Biographical Data: 50 Foremost 


Business Leaders Today 





Name 


Where Born 


AvpricH, WinTHROP W. Providence, R. I. 


ALLyn, S. C. 
Biccers, Joun D. 
Brown, Lewis H. 
CaRPENTER, W. S., Jr. 
CLEMENT, M. W. 
CoL.yer, JouHN L. 
Datias, C. DoNnaLp 
DEupPREE, RICHARD R. 
Doucias, DonaLp W. 
Dow, Wittarp H. 
FAaIRLEss, BENJAMIN F. 
FiresTong, H. S., Jr. 
Henry Forp II 
FRANCIS, CLARENCE 
Granninl, L. M. 
GirForD, WALTER S. 
GIMBEL, BERNARD F. 
GOLDWYN, SAMUEL 
GrAcE, Eucene G. 
HorrMan, Paut G. 
Hotman, EUGENE 
Hook, CuHar.es R. 
Jounston, Eric A. 
Jones, W. ALTON 
Katser, Henry J. 
KELLER, K. T. 
Lincotn, James F. 
Lincoin, Leroy A. 
Luce, Henry R. 
LucKMAN, CHARLES 
MartTIN, GLENN L. 
MarTINn; THomas W. 
McCormick, FowLer 
MELLon, RicHarp K. 
MERRILL, CHARLES E, 
Norris, Ernest E. 
QUEENY, Epcar M. 
Ranp, James H. 


RENTSCHLER, GorpoNn S. 


RICKENBACKER, E. V. 


Madison, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Creston, Ia. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Chelsea, N. Y. 
Canada 
Norwood, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Midland, Mich. 
Pigeon Run, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Staten Is., N. Y. 
San Fran., Calif. 
Salem, Mass. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Poland 

Goshen, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Angelo, Tex. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Washington, D. C. 
Webb City, Mo. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 
Painesville, O. 
Little Valley, N. Y. 
China 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Macksburg, Ia. 
Scottsboro, Ala. 
Chicago, II]. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G’n Cove Spgs., Fla. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Hamilton, O. 
Columbus, O. 


ROcKEFELLER, Netson A. Bar Harbor, Me. 


SaRnoFF, Davip 
ScHRAM, Emi. 
Watson, THomas J. 
Witson, C. E. (G.E.) 
Witson, C. E. (G.M.) 
Woop, Rosert E, 


Wooprurr, Rosert W. 


Younc, Rosert R. 


Russia 

Peru, Ind. 
Campbell, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Minerva, O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Canadian, Tex. 


Age 

Education 1947 Began 
College 62 Lawyer 
College 56 Accountant 
College 58 Advertising 
College 53 Sales Corresp. 
College 59 Eng. Asst. 
College 65 Rodman 
College 54 Shipyard Worker 
Scientif. Acad. 66 Office Boy 
Grammar 62 Railway Clerk 
College 55 Engineer 
College 50 Chem. Engineer 
College 57 Teacher; Engineer 
College 49 Rubber 
College 30 Grease Monkey 
College 58 Salesman 
College 53 Bank Clerk 
College 62 Clerk 
College 62 Receiving Clerk 
Night Schools 65 Glove Making 
College 71 Craneman 
College 56 Salesman 
College 52 Geologist 
High School 67 Office Boy 
College 50 Newsboy; Salesman 
College 56 Office Clerk 
Grammar 65 Cash Boy 
Business Sch. 62 Mechanic 
College 64 Salesman 
College 67 Lawyer 
College 49 Reporter 
College 38 Salesman 
College 61 Mechanic 
College 66 Lawyer 
College 49 Mfg. Dept. 
College 48 Bank Messenger 
College 62 Reporter 
Grammar 65 Telegrapher 
College 50 Adv. Mgr. 
College 61 Bench Worker 
College 62 Foundry Business 
Corres. Sch. 57 Factory Worker 
College 39 Bank Clerk 
Pratt Inst. 56 Messenger Boy 
High School 54 Bookkeeper 
Business Sch. 73 Salesman 
Grammar 61 Office Boy 
College 57 Engineer 
Milit. Acad. 68 Production Work 
College 58 Mechanic; Sales 
College 50 Powder Monkey 

Average 57+ 


Years 
With 
Chief Success _— Present 
WonIn Concern 
Banking 18 
Cash Registers 34 
Autos, Glass 17 
Bldg. & Ind. Prods 20 
Chemicals 38 
Railroading 46 
Shipbldg., Rubber 8 
Brass 41 
Soap 42 
Aviation 27 
Chemicals 28 
Steel 11 
Rubber 27 
Automobiles 4 
Food 23 
Banking 29 
Telephones 43 
Merchandising 40 
Motion pictures 31 
‘Steel 48 
Automobiles 36 
Oil 18 
Steel 45 
Mfg.; Commerce 2 
Utilities, Oil 35 
Construction, Autos 2 
Automobiles 21 
Electric Mfg. — 40) 
Law; Insurance 29 
Publishing 24 
Toothpaste; Soap 11 
Aviation , 30 
Law; Utilities 35 
Farm Machinery 19 
Banking 27 
Investments 7 
Railroading 45 
Chemicals 28 
Office Machines 32 
Mfg.; Banking 24 
Aviation 14 
Rock. Center 16 
Radio 28 
Finance 6 
Bus. Machines 33 
El. Mfg. 48 
Automobiles 28 
Mail Order 23 
Beverages 24 
Railroading 10 
Average 26+ 
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THE BIG FIFTY—TODAY 
Winthrop W. ALDRICH And As They Were S. C. ALLYN 





1917: Lt., J.G., U. S. 
Navy. 

1947: Chairman of 
Board, Chase Bank. + 


40 





INTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chair- 
man, Chase National Bank. 
Directing head of one of the world’s 


30 Years Ago 


greatest and most honored banks, 
who has mastered both the theory and 
the day-by-day practice of his profes- 
sion. A sturdy champion of the right 
of business to responsible self-deter- 
mination as against excessive govern- 
mental controls. Internationally mind- 
ed. An active participant in many 
worthy causes. 


TANLEY C. ALLYN, President, 
The National Cash Register Co. 
Endowed with ‘inexhaustible intel- 


lectual curiosity and with a keen,’ 


eager mind, he has made it his busi- 
ness to understand every aspect of the 
great undertaking he directs—its in- 
tricate mechanisms and, even more 
important, the human beings who sit 








1917: Comptroller, 
Natl. Cash Register Co 
1947: President, Natl. 
Cash Register Co. 


at its benches and its desks—and by 
so understanding he has achieved not- 
able success. 
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1917: V.P. & Asst., G. 
M. Owens Bottle Co. 

1947: President, Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


OHN D. BIGGERS, President, Lib- 

bey Owens Ford Glass Co. 

Maker of a commodity that admits 
light int. our human habitations, he 
is himself ‘a man of clear vision and 
transparent singleness of purpose. 
Vigorous and courageous in directing 
his company. He has also given un- 
stintingly of his time and energy to 
the service of his community and 
nation. 


M. W. CLEMENT 





1917: Supt., N. Y., 
Phila. & Norfolk R.R. 
1947: President, Penn- 
sylvania R.R. 





ARTIN W. CLEMENT, President, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Starting humbly, he has risen, by 
sheer ability and incessant application, 
to leadership of the world’s greatest 
transportation system. He has ex- 
hibited acute consciousness of duty 
towards the public, shippers, em- 
ployees and the investors who made 
possible upbuilding of the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad, ‘bulwark in 
both war and peace. 
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1917: Asst. Sales Mgr., 
Fort Wayne Paper Co. 
1947: Chairman of 
Board, Johns-Manville. 









EWIS H. BROWN, Chairman of 
the Board, Johns-Manville Corp. 
Industrial statesman expert in theory 
and in practice. A distinguished leader 
in bringing employees, shareholders 
and management into mutual under- 
standing and into harmonious .co- 
operation for their common good and 
for the good of society. Vigilantly ac- 
tive in the affairs of his community 
and of the nation. 


J. L. COLLYER 





1917: Foreman, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. 
1947: President, B.. F. 
Goodrich Co. 





OHN L. COLLYER, President, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Business executive of international 
experience, noted for his sympathetic 
understanding of his fellow-workers, 
with whom he maintains a spirit of 
close co-operation. Always an eager 
encourager of research, he played a 
conspicuous part in developing syn- 
thetic rubber, and thus—and in other 
ways—helped to keep America roll- 
ing at the most critical period of her 
history. 


W. S. CARPENTER, Jr. 





1917: Development 
Dept., E. I. DuPont. 
1947: President, E. I. 
DuPont. 


ALTER S. CARPENTER, JR., 


President, E. I. du Pont De 
Nemours & Co. 

Efficient and resourceful head of a 
vast chemical enterprise, to whose 
service he has devoted the whole of 
his active life, an enterprise which 
has for over a century provided the 
nation with the indispensable sinews 
of war and with products equally in- 


dispensable to its prosperity in peace. 


Cc. D. DALLAS 





1917: Pres., Dallas 
Brass & Copper Co. 
1947: Chairman, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass. 





DONALD DALLAS, Chairman, 
* Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Clear - headed, straight - thinking, 
hard-hitting defender of the American 
system of free enterprise against any 
and all detractors, firmly convinced 
that this system is the logical corollary 
of democracy, and that to preserve 
democracy intact is the primary con- 
cern of every good American. Able, 
farseeing industrialist, a tireless dis- 
seminator of sound economic doc- 
trine. 
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Richard R. DEUPREE 






1917: Gen. Sales Megr., 
Procter & Gamble. 
1947: President, Proc- 
ter & Gamble. 


ICHARD R. DEUPREE, Presi- 

dent, Procter & Gamble Co. 

Enlightened student of labor-man- 
agement problems and courageous 
proponent of the guaranteed annual 
wage, whose policies and practices 
have pointed the way to other liberal- 
minded employers; in all his deal- 
ings—with workers, stockholders, 
consumers — rigorously honorable, 
without even the fractional percentage 
of margin tolerated by his company’s 


best-known product. 


Benjamin FAIRLESS 





1917: Supt. Labor & 
Transportation, Central 
Steel Co. 

1947: Pres., U.S. Steel. 





PENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, Presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 


Sturdy steel-maker who, as expert 
in his handling of men as in his 
knowledge of metals, has fused me- 
chanical operations and carefully- 
chosen human abilities into a mighty 
corporate entity as fundamental to our 
prosperity in peace as it was to our 
national might in time of war. 


aa 


W. H. DOW 





1917: Was attending U. of Mich. 
1947: President, Dow Chemical Co. 


ILLARD H. DOW, President, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Renowned chemical engineer, al- 
ways deeply concerned with the im- 
pact of scientific inventions upon 
human society, who by his mastery of 
scientific principles and _ intricate 
technical processes, and by his in- 
ventive imagination, has converted 
worthless national substances into 
products richly valuable to the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 


Henry FORD II 
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1947: President, Ford Motor Co. 


ENRY FORD II, President, Ford 
Motor Co. 

Inheritor of a name famous on all 
the world’s highways, who by his own 
vigorous, enlightened leadership, is 
brilliantly upbuilding a great enter- 
prise invaluably serving mankind. 
Keenly realizes that sound human 
relations are essential to true indus- 
trial success and to fruitful democracy. 
He has made America aware that 
there is a Ford in its future. 





Eng., Signal Corps. 
1947: President, Doug- 
las Aircraft. 


ONALD W. DOUGLAS, Presi- 
dent, Douglas Aircraft Co., In- 
corporated. “ 
Designer and prolific producer of 
Gargantuan bombers which dealt de- 
struction to our enemies, and of 
mighty planes which on their sturdy 
wings transport us on our errands of 
peace. An accomplished engineer, 
fertile in ideas, master of the most in- 
tricate skills of his exacting craft. Vig- 
orous administrator of a vast under- 


taking. 


Harvey S. FIRESTONE, Jr. 





1917: In U. S. Naval 
Aviation Corps. 

1947: President, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber. 


ARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., 
President, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Very able son of a very able father, 
who, unswervingly loyal to the high 
traditions he has inherited, has by his 
own resourceful intelligence and un- 
remitting hard work led his farflung 
enterprise to new heights of industrial 
efficiency and service to the public 
interest. Generous benefactor, active 
in many good works. 





1917: Chief Civ. Aero. 
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1917: Dist. Sales Mgr., 
Corn Prods. Ref. Co. 
1947: Chairman of 
Boaid, General Foods. 


LARENCE FRANCIS, Chairman, 
General Foods Corp. . 

One of the nation’s foremost pur- 
veyors of food, whose notable success 
rests upon an all-embracing human 
sympathy and understanding, includ- 
ing in its imaginative sweep the indi- 
vidual workers and stockholders im- 
mediately concerned in his corpora- 
tion, every corner grocer who dis- 
penses its products, every household 
whose daily recurring hunger they 
help to satisfy. 


Bernard F. GIMBEL 





1917: Receiving clerk, 
Gimbel Bros., Phila. 
1947: President, Gim- 
bel Bros., Inc. 





ERNARD F. GIMBEL, President, 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

Master of merchandising, whose 
name is a household word in nine of 
our important cities. Retail merchant 
who conceives it his mission to make 
available even to our humbler homes 
articles of sound utility and of in- 
trinsic beauty. A man of widest sym- 
pathies, multi-millionaire in friend- 
ships. 
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. L. M. GIANNINI 





1917: Clearings clerk 
in bank. 

1947: President, Bank 
of America. 





M. GIANNINI, President, Bank 
of America. 

Worthy son of a worthy family who 
have built up the largest bank in the 
world’s history, through democratiz- 
ing banking, bringing it to all the peo- 
ple in California, serving more small 
businesses and families than any bank- 
ing institution in the history of the 
world, an example likely to be widely 
followed. 





1917: Film Producer. 
1947: Chairman of 
Board, Samuel Goldwyn 
Productions, Inc. 


AMUEL GOLDWYN, Chairman, 
Samuel Goldwyn Productions. 

Early pioneer and now a seasoned 
veteran in a craft immeasurably potent 
in its social implications, who, by en- 
listing eminent writers in its service 
and by adding new stars to its firma- 
ment, has provided for our entertain- 
ment many motion pictures excellent 
in their dramatic art and sound in 


their ethical values. 


Walter S. GIFFORD 





1917: Statistician, 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
1947: President, Amer. 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 





ALTER S. GIFFORD, President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 
Directing genius of the world’s 
largest enterprise—largest in the num- 
ber of its individual shareholders and 
of its individual transactions; com- 
mander-in-chief of a great army of 
workers providing a telephone service 
incomparably the best in the world. A 
mighty power in two world wars. 
Ceaselessly active in the public inter- 
est and in a multiplicity of good 
works. 


Eugene GRACE 





1917: President, Beth- 
lehem Steel. 

1947: Chairman, Beth- , 
lehem Steel. 





UGENE G. GRACE, Chairman of 
the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Directing head of a corporation 
whose services to the country in two 
world wars, and in the intervening 
years of peace, are beyond computa- 
tion. He has brought to its affairs tech- 
nical skills, untiring energy, a genius 
for organization, and a rigorous busi- 
ness integrity which gives new mean- 
ing to the phrase “as true as steel”, 
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Paul HOFFMAN 


1917: Ist Lt. F.A., U. 
S. Army. 

1947: President, Stude- 
baker Corp. 





AUL G. HOFFMAN, President, 
The Studebaker Corporation. 

Highly successful man of affairs, 
with a scholar’s grasp of the eco- 
nomic principles underlying free en- 
terprise. An ardent and reasoned de- 
fender of the capitalist society as chief 
bulwark of human liberty. As creator 
and chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development profoundly in- 
fluential in promoting economic stabil- 
ity and wider employment. 


Eric JOHNSTON 





1917: Was in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

1947: President; Mo- 
tion Picture Assn. 





RIC JOHNSTON, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Expert in industrial relations and 
an ardent believer in the American 
Way of Life, whose enlightened poli- 
cies gave to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce enhanced prestige 
as an agency for the promotion. of 
friendly understanding by interpreting 
American industry to the whole nation 
and to other nations beyond the 





1917: Geologist for 
Texas Co. 

1947: President, Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. 


UGENE HOLMAN, President, 
Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). 

Directing head of the world’s largest 
oil enterprise, whose wells are scat- 
tered over many lands. He is both a 
good American and an internationally- 
minded citizen of the world. In the 
management of his corporation he is, 
like its basic product, a source of en- 
ergy and the guarantor of smooth- 
running efficiency. 


W. Alton JONES 





1927: Treas. & Auditor, 
Bmpire Dist. Elec. Co. 
1947: President, Cities 


Service Co. 





ALTON JONES, President, Cities 
e Service Company. 

Brilliant capacity to handle large- 
scale difficult situations, plus unique 
aptitude for inspiring loyal teamwork 
and amazing stamina, have brought 
him to the forefront of industrial 
leaders. Hence his unanimous choice 
by the oil industry and the Govern- 
ment to build the farflung pipelines 
which contributed immeasurably to 
war-winning, won him the nation’s 
gratitude. 






1917: V.P. Chg. Opera- 
tiens, Am. Rolling Mill. 
1947: President, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill. Co. 


HARLES R. HOOK, President, 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. * 

Enlightened and able industrial 
statesman, who, by scrupulously re- 
specting the human dignity of his 
workers as fellow-participants in our 
system of free enterprise, has won 
their loyal co-operation, and by his 
ceaseless, able, zealous public serv- 
ice has made every American his 
debtor. 


Henry J. KAISER 


1917: Head of Henry J, Kaiser, Ltd. 
1947: Chairman, Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


ENRY J. KAISER, Chairman, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

No entrepreneur in recent years has 
more spectacularly appealed to the 
American people, lovers of audacious- 
ness. Bubbling over with new ideas, 
he instituted &tartling techniques in 
shipbuilding and industry during the 
war. Endowed with dynamic energy, 
he continues to act as a catalyst upon 
American industry, pursues novel 
policies despite loud criticism. A 
considerate employer. 


FORBES 
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1917: General Master 
Mechanic for Buick. 
1947: President, Chrys- 
ler Corp. 


K T. KELLER, President, Chrys- 
* ler Corporation. 

Head of a great motor-car organiza- 
tion who likes to describe himself as 
“a mechanic.” Superb master of many 
varied technical skills and of the art 
of directing corporate human effort 
towards maximum production. For 
his priceless services in time of war 
a grateful nation bestowed on him its 
supreme honor, the Medal for Merit. 


Henry LUCE 





1917: Yale student and 
member of ROTC. 
1947: Editor-in-Chief, 


Time, Inc. 





ENRY R. LUCE, Editor-in-Chief, 
Time, Incorporated. 


Deviser and practitioner of an in- 


vigorating and sprightly new type of - 


journalism; coiner of many new locu- 
tions; outspoken critic; pictorial pur- 
veyor in superb photography of hu- 
manity’s widely-ranging _ interests; 
modernistic reporter of American in- 
dustry; Lively, Timely, and lavishly 


Fortunate. 
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1917: V.P. & Gen. 
Mgr., Lincoln Elec. Co. 
1947: President, Lin- 
coln Elec. Co. 







AMES F. LINCOLN, President, 

The Lincoln Electric Co. 

Electrical engineer with a fine flair 
for invention; industrial executive 
versed in the philosophy of business 
and the psychology of management- 
worker relations; sturdy and eloquent 
champion of the American system of 
free enterprise who so conducts his 
company that it shall exemplify- the 
virtues inherent in that system. 


Charles LUCKMAN 





1917: Was only seven 


years old. 
1947: President, Lever 
Bros. Co. 





HARLES LUCKMAN, President, 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Accomplished master of the science 
of merchandising who profoundly be- 
lieves and zealously warns that no 
business is on a sound footing until 
all—management, labor, distributors, 
consumers — are held together by 
bonds of enlightened mutual under- 
standing. Ardent disseminator of eco- 
nomic education. Requisitioned by the 
Government as the citizen best fitted to 
solve the world’s dire food problem. 








1917: Joined Met. Life 
as Gen. Atty. in Dec. 

1947: President, : Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


EROY A. LINCOLN, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

With a profound sense of social re- 
sponsibility, he so conducts the affairs 
of the world’s largest life insurance 
company that it not only safeguards 
its myriad policyholders against the 
hazards of our mortal life, but also 
serves as a powerful agency to instruct 
the whole nation in the ways of health- 
ful living. 


Glenn L. MARTIN 





1917: President, Glenn 
L. Martin Co. 
1947: President, Glenn 
L. Martin Co. 





a 


LENN L. MARTIN, President, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Intrepid pioneer in mankind’s con- 
quest of the air, he has brought to 
the piloting of his corporation long 
experience as a flyer, mastery of the 
exacting science of aeronautical de- 
sign, and boundless faith in the future 
of aviation—as a weapon in war and 
for the peaceful commerce of the 
skies. 
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Thomas W. MARTIN 





1917: V. P. & Gen. 
Counsel, Alabama 
Power Co. 

1947: President Ala- 
bama Power Co. 


HOMAS W. MARTIN, President, 
Alabama Power Co. 

Head of a public utility corporation 
who consistently operates it as a true 
public service, he has won the friendly 
co-operation of its consumers and, by 
vigilantly promoting scientific research 
and economic development and by 
originating new applications of electric 
power to factory and farm, he has 
uniquely promoted Southern pros- 
perity. 


Fowler McCORMICK 








1917: Was entering 
Princeton as freshman. 
1947: Chairman of 
Board, Int. Harvester. 


WLER McCORMICK, Chairman 
of the Board, International Har- 
vester Co. 

With a finely developed social con- 
sciousness he regards the great cor- 
poration of which, in the third gen- 
eration, he has become directing 
head, as an agency to help in the gar- 
nering of the world’s harvests and so 
to support humanity in its age-long 
struggle against hunger. 


Richard K. MELLON 
———S 





1917: Preparing to enter Princeton. 
1947: Pres., T. Mellon and Sons. 


R ICHARD K. MELLON, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Born with silver spoons in his 
mouth, he has demonstrated that great 
inherited wealth, if regarded as a 
responsibility rather than a privilege, 
need not stunt the intellectual and 
moral stature of its inheritor. To the 
administration of a diverse group of 
towering enterprises he has brought 
quick intelligence, untiring energy, 
clear integrity, growth. 


Ernest E. NORRIS 


1917: Gen. Supt., South- 
ern Ry. 

1947: President, Seuth- 
ern Railway System. 


RNEST E. NORRIS, President, 
Southern Railway System. 
Vigorous, resourceful head of a vast 
railway system whose farsighted poli- 
cies have made it the great energiz- 
ing agent for fruitfully developing the 
economic welfare of the wide and im- 
portant territory it serves. His signal 
achievements have caused Southerners 
to STOP, LOOK, LISTEN—and to 
feel indebted to him. 








1917: Head of Merrill 
Lynch & Co. 

1947: Head of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 


HARLES E. MERRILL, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Investment banker whose imagina- 
tive vision has inaugurated a new 
technique for the merchandising of 
securities, based on nationwide dis- 
semination of sound and conservative 
financial analysis and advice. A con- 
constructive trail-blazer such as Wall 
Street never knew before his advent. 
A generous benefactor of worthy causes 
and education-hungry young men. 


Edgar M. QUEENY 





1917; Naval Ensign. 
1947: Chairman of the 
Board, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 


E DGAR MONSANTO QUEENY, 
Chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Firmly convinced that great cor- 
porations play a basic role in modern 
society, he has conducted the famous 
chemical enterprise he heads with zeal- 
ous regard for the public good—as 
exemplified by his superb, humane 
handling of the Texas City disaster; 
has earnestly striven to promote clear 
understanding of our American busi- 
ness system. 
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James H. RAND 





1917: Pres., American 
Kardex Corp. 

1947: President, Rem- 
ington-Rand Co. 


AMES H. RAND, President and 

Chairman of the Board, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. 

From ‘his boyhood days a man of 
resolute and sturdy independence, 
hard worker and hard fighter in 
every cause that has enlisted his lively 
sense of justice. His inventive genius 
has devised and his quick business 
acumen has developed invaluable de- 
vices for expediting the nation’s busi- 
ness and keeping its records straight. 





Nelson ROCKEFELLER 





1917: Was only nine years old. 
1947: Chairman, Rockefeller Center. 


ELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, New 
York, N. Y. 

True to family traditions, he has 
most diligently served the common 
good, has preeminently promoted 
closer cultural and economic relations 
with the Americas beyond our south- 
ern borders, thereby contributing in- 
valuably to the cause of international 
peace and goodwill. The genius behind 
marvelous Radio City, America’s most- 
visited mecca. 
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1917: Mgr., Hoover-Owen-Rentsch- 
ler. 1947: Ch., Natl. City Bank. 
ORDON S. RENTSCHLER, Chair- 
man of the Board, the National 
City Bank of New York. 

Big in mind as in physical stature, 
gifted with an untiring capacity for 
hard work and an uncanny power to 
appraise the present needs of business 
and to foresee future developments, he 
has so channeled the resources of his 
multi-billion-dollar bank as to pro- 
mote the total welfare of American 
business and society. 


David SARNOFF 





1917: Commercial 
Megr., New Radio Corp. 
of Amer. 

1947: President, RCA. 





AVID SARNOFF, President and 
Chairman of the Board, RCA. 

Loyal American of foreign birth 
whose personal career, amazing as 
those magical devices of farflung 
sound and vision which he has done 
much to perfect, shows that the paths 
of high achievement lie wide open to 
superlative ability and unremitting 
effort. Distinguished in war. In peace 


devoted to the advancement and well- 


being of the public. 





1917: Commdr., 94th 
Aer. Sq., West. Front. 
1947: President, East- 
ern Air Lines. 


DWARD V. RICKENBACKER, 
President, Eastern Air Lines. 

Affectionately and universally 
known as “Eddie”. Expert motorist 
on land and expert on the unpaved 
thoroughfares of the skies; intrepid 
flying ace in World War I, and almost 
a casualty of World War II; for his 
countrymen a legendary hero, the sym- 
bol of man’s mastery of the air. Holder 
of America’s shining badge of cour- 
age, the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Emil SCHRAM 





1917: Bookkeeper, 
J. O. Cole Enterprises. 
1947: President, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 





MIL SCHRAM, President, New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Accepting a key post in the nation’s 
financial community, as President of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange, during a 
critical period in our history, he has 
caused the Stock Exchange to assume 
a greater, more responsible and re- 
sponsive role. His tact and understand- 
ing have gone far beyond strengthen- 
ing and intelligently interpreting the 
institution he so creditably heads. 
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Thomas J. WATSON 





1917: President, 
Bus. Machines. 
1947: President, Int. 
Bus. Machines. 


Int. 


HOMAS J. WATSON, President, 
International Business Machines. 
Internationally honored and beloved 
veteran statesman of American busi- 
ness; gifted with intelligence surpass- 
ing even the uncanny powers of his 
amazing machines; connoisseur and 
encourager of art; superb practitioner 
of the finest human relations. His gen- 
erous sympathies embrace all the peo- 
ples of the earth. A militant advocate 
of, and tireless worker for, peace. 


Gen. R..E. WOOD 





1917: Army Col., Rain- 
bow “42nd” Div. 

1947: Chairman of 
Board, Sears, Roebuck. 





EN. ROBERT E. WOOD, Chair- 
man of the Board, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

As able head of the world’s largest 
mail-order house—and previously as 
United States Army officer—he has 
faced the intricate problems of mass 
distribution with vision and courage 
and in the spirit of public service, al- 
ways insisting that meeting obligations 
is more important than asserting one’s 
rights. 


C. E. WILSON (GE) 


* 1917: Asst. Supt. of 
Sprague Factory. 
1947: President, General 
Electric Co. 






HARLES E. WILSON, President, 


General Electric Co. 


Master of intricate mechanisms and 
of the even greater intricacies of hu- 
man nature. His passionate devotion 
to the organization he has served since 
boyhood is communicated to all who 
work with him. As an executive of the 
War Production Board, one of the 
great artificers of Allied Victory. 


Robert W. WOODRUFF 





1917: Branch Manager, 
White Moter Co. 

1947: Chairman Exec. 
Cemmittee, Coca-Cola. 





OBERT W. WOODRUFF, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 
The Coca-Cola Co. 

His superb salesmanship and broad- 
gauge business principles have made 
his product known and in demand all 
over the world. Generous sharer with 
all handling it. His innate modesty and 
kindly understanding have won him 
many devoted friends. His benefactions 
in the field of medicine are further 
evidence of his wide human sympathy. 


C. E. WILSON (GM) 





1917: Engineer, West- 
inghouse Co. 

1947: President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


HARLES E. WILSON, President, 
General Motors Co. 

Energizing spark-plug of the world’s 
greatest motor-car company, aggres- 
sive, progressive, constantly on his 
job; outspoken advocate of sound eco- 
nomic policies; keenly conscious of 
the social responsibilities of a great 
corporation; mindful of both the just 
claims of labor and the multitude of 
small investors who have entrusted 
their savings to his stewardship. 





Robert R. YOUNG 





1917: Shift Clerk, Du- 
. Pont Powder Plant. 
1947: Chairman of 
Board, C. & O. Ry. 





; 


OBERT R. YOUNG, Chairman of 
the Board, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. 

The stormy petrel of American rail- 
roading and its most audacious inno- 
vator since the pioneer days of the 
iron horse; unremitting foe of tradi- 
tion, whose vision to conceive, and 
tenacity of purpose to effect, drastic 
changes in railway service have ocap- 
tured the imagination and won the 
plaudits of the traveling public. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE 


=—ire Terms of a Town= 


43 the following pages are many articles concerned with one place— 


Lancaster, Ohio—and having one basic objective: to show how our economy 
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works in terms of real people in a real town. 

The Editors of Forses have concentrated months of editorial effort on 
reflecting accurately and arrestingly how the men and families in this one 
community earn their living, spend their leisure, and on reporting their 
hopes and thoughts, because we feel that by so doing ForBEs can bring into 
sharp focus nebulous phrases about “Free Enterprise” and “American Way 
of Life”—words widely used but too little understood by many. 

Lancaster lies 30 miles southeast of Columbus, capital of the Buckeye State. 
U. S. Highway 22 runs through it on the way from Pittsburgh to large cities 
further West. Route 33 cuts across 22 at the corner of Main Street and 
Columbus Street as it winds Northwest to Chicago from Charleston, W. Va. 

Lancaster is no more nor any less “typical” than other progressive Amer- 
ican towns of 24,000; it is not unique except in the sense that no two cities 
or towns are ever completely identical. But it is an ideal community to 
illustrate Free Enterprise in terms of real people in a real town, for in Lan- 
caster the three basic elements of our economy are functioning side by side, 
day after day. 

“Big Business” is represented by the home offices and two big plants of 
the giant Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., third-largest glass company in the 
world. 

“Main Street” has all the kinds of stores through which the nation’s trade 
is carried on—chain and independent, retail and service, large and small, 
successful and not so successful. 

“Rural America”: As county seat of Fairfield, Lancaster is the hub of a 
rich agricultural area, with its 100-200 acre farms, producing dairy products 
and -fields of wheat, corn and other commodities. 

Thus in Lancaster elements of industry, business and agriculture are fully 


. blended; the independence and the interplay of each on the other has a daily 


effect on every resident—how he earns his living and spends his leisure, on 
his habits of thinking and in his hopes for the future. 

The Editors of Fores feel that the pages to follow can be a significant 
contribution to clear thinking about, better understanding of Free Enterprise. 


—Matco.um S. Forses. 
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This is America 


The Rise of Lancaster 


In true pioneering American style, Lancaster, Ohio (popula- 
tion 24,000) has developed from a backwoods origin into one 
of the nation’s humming “big little” midwestern metropolises# 


MID the rolling ridges and woody 
whalebacks of some of the 
most teeming soil in America is 

Fairfield County, in which is situated 
the present town of Lancaster. A cen- 
tury and a half ago this territory was 
inhabited almost solely by the Wyan- 
dotte Indians, who found a very happy 
hunting ground in the rich wilderness. 
In fact, the tribe had its biggest 
camp, 100 wigwams, on what are now 


the southern outskirts of Lancaster. 

In 1796, the famous scout, Ebenezer 
Zane, notched out a rough trail from 
Wheeling, W. Va., into the Blue Grass 
Country for the use of pioneer settlers 
from the East. This trail, “Zane’s 
Trace,” crossed the Hockhocking River 
(later shortened to Hocking) at the 
present site of Lancaster, and also 
traversed the present sites of Zanesville 
and Chillicothe. In recognition of his 
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enterprise a not ungrateful Federal 
Government rewarded him with what- 
ever three miles square of territory he 
might choose along his own trail, and 
the canny Ebenezer thoughtfully picked 
himself a mile square tract at each 
of thest sites. 

By 1800 several score of families 
had settled near the crossing, having 
found the country thereabout, as an 
old chronicler says, “surpassingly fer- 














tile, and abounding im springs of the 
purest water, and being filled by al- 
most all kinds of game and animals of 
fur.” They lived in log cabins of the 
most primitive sort, furnished for the 
most part only with what conveniences 
they could contrive locally—Zane’s 
Trace could be negotiated only on foot 
or on horseback; but enough families 
had begun to clear the forest and to 
farm the rich soil to warrant official 
recognition of the community, and, in 
that year, General Arthur St. Clair, 
Governor of the Northwest Territory, 
proclaimed the region a County, and 
in the blunt, literal pioneer fashion, 
named it Fairfield after the nature of 
the place. 

In that same year Ebenezer Zane 
decided to cash in on his Hockhocking 
holdings: a thickly-tangled mile-square 
of beech and walnut forest sloping 
west to the river. He staked out wide 
avenues, running rigidly due north- 
south and east-west, cutting off big 
square blocks—which to this day are 
called squares rather than blocks. Each 
square was in turn sensibly quartered 
by alleys—so that there are still few 
driveways in the old residential sec- 
tion of town on Main Hill and vicinity. 


Those who purchased lots in the 





new town—if you could call that criss- 
crossed forest a town—were of English 
and German descent, with anglicized 
German names predominating, and for 
the most part journeymen merchants, 
laborers and tradesmen. Many had 
come from Lancaster, Pa., and Zane 
called the town New Lancaster. The 
prefix was dropped in 1805. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 


As the surrounding territory was 
cleared and its fertility exploited, and 
as more and more immigrants came 
through in great eight-horse Conestoga 
wagons going west, the little settle- 
ment developed swiftly. There was 
much talk of Lancaster’s becoming the 
state capital, and a number of well 
trained lawyers, with eastern tastes 
and eastern money, moved in and 
built a number of really fine houses in 
the graceful style of the Greek Revival 
then fashionable back east. By 1840 
the town’s population was over 3,000 
and contained 300 houses, built mostly 
of the rich-colored local brick. 

Of the ambitious, courtly, eastern 
emigrant families who had moved to 
Lancaster in those early years, several 
produced sons whose fame was a good 
deal more than local: Henry Stan- 





berry, nationally known trial lawyer 
and Attorney General under Johnson; 
John Noble, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under Harrison; Senator Thomas 
Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Harrison, and of the Interior un- 
der Taylor; Senator John Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Hayes, 
sponsor of the Anti-Trust Act and 
brother of Lancaster’s sharpest tongued 
and most famous son, William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, who was possibly 
the most brilliant, probably the most- 
hated, and certainly the most quotable 
General in American history. Few 
other towns, large or small, in mid- 
century America could boast so prepos- 
sessing a roster. 

Besides this social and _ political 
prestige, which was the result more 
of anticipated glory than of realized 
prosperity, the town began to gain 
materially in 1836, when a canal was 
opened linking the farms of Fairfield 
with the Ohio-Erie Canal, and thus, 
via Lake Erie, the New York-Erie 
Canal, and the Hudson, with New York 
City. Money began to move into Lan- 
caster in return for goods: of wheat 
and corn, and, later on, coal and salt, 


and not just on speculation. Farmers 
(Continued on page 99) 





Despite its industrialization, Lancaster has wisely reserved many sites for parks. Below, Rising Park, town's most picturesque. 
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+ Portrait of a City 
Set in the heart of one of America’s richest farming areas, 


Lancaster today is a thriving industrial community which 
boasts all the advantages of a rural as well as an urbem life 


~ : 


TANDING out boldly against the 
ile, rolling landscape of cen- 
1 Ohio—28 miles southeast of 
~us—is a gigantic sandstone 
Mt. Pleasaat. Once a look-out 
for Wyandotte Indians, this jut- 
rock still offers the visitor to Lan- 
ter his best view of the city and sur- 
i nding countrys.de. 

t. Pleasant itself is part ofa big 
tural park and playland. Immediate- 
to the West, on what a few hundred 
irs ago was the site of an Indian 
mee np, is a fair ground, with a fine 
airt track. for harness races, a large 
@eeeecrandstand, horse barns, and exhibi- 
Seeetion halls—all neat and well-kept. 
Sm The city stretches for several miles 

in easterly and westerly directions— 
an unusually pleasant town with tree- 
ined streets, many churches — and 





$ 





schools, some large buildings, a great 
many parks. The business section, very 
compact and dominated by ‘the gray 
mass of an imposing city hall, lies due 
south of the fair grounds. To the 
north, east, and west are the residen- 
tial districts..But there are so many 
trees along the streets that it, is difficult 
to. know where business ends and 
homes begin. 

‘Here and there may be seen fac- 
tories, especially two large ones to the 
south and west, from which continu- 
ally pouring billows of smoke give 
ample evidence that this is an indus- 
trial city. Let’s see what it’s like at 
close range. ts 

In many respects Lancaster is a very 
fortunate place in, which to live. It 
suffers lightly from depressions, has 
a better than average standard of liv- 





ing, and looks forward to a promising 
future. Although an industrial town, — 
dominated by the big Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corp., it is also the trading cen- 
ter for the prosperous farming com- 
munity of Fairfield County. Not only 
is everything clean and attractive, but 
the stores, factories and offices are 
comfortably thriving, and retailers, 
manufacturers, and workers are getting 
along nicely. 
- This Lancaster is a city of 24,000 
people, an hour’s drive from the state 
capital, Columbus. It is bisected by 
the Hocking River, is served ‘by two 
branch railroads (the Pennsylvani« 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio), by four 
bus lines, two air fields, six regular 
trucking companies, and is set in the 
midst of one of our richest farm areas. 
One of the first things that impresses 





A “mast” with Lancaster's movie fans, the popcorn counter in the Palace Theater lobby is always crowded before movie time. 
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’ 
Perched atop Mt. Pleasant, some Lancaster youngsters get a good view of the doings down on Fairfield County's Fair Grounc 


a visitor to Lancaster is the number of 
private homes. There are only two 
small apartment houses, and of the 
6,500 houses, 85% are owned by the 
people who live in them. Well-kept, it 
is obvious that their inhabitants, if 
not rich, are doing well enough. The 
general appearance is not typical of 
the usual American industrial city. 
Nowhere is there anything approach- 
ing aslum. 

The ingustrial-economic position 
that has led to this fortunate circum- 
stance is unusual. The dominating in- 
dustry, which employs one out of every 
seven residents and more than three- 


fourths of the city’s industrial workers, 
is the Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., a 
$65,000,000 business manufacturing 


lew-cost glass tableware for sale 
through chain and variety stores. 

It is a low-wage industry, but the 
market for machine-made glassware is 
large and constant. During the last de- 
pression Anchor Hocking did more 
business than ever before. Consequent- 
ly, employment is steady—layoffs are 
the exception. While the basic wage in 
the glass factories is about 97¢ an 
hour, giving a weekly pay check of 
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somewhat less than $40, it is a steady 
thing week in and week out, year after 
year. The annual income over a period 
of years is actually above the average 
for the country. 

The result is that Lancaster’s indus- 
trial residents, thrifty people who are 
80% native-born, can plan their fu- 
tures with a fair degree of certainty. 
Good credit risks, they can ‘borrow 
money—at reasonable rates—to buy 
homes, automobiles, refrigerators, and 
all the other things that go to make up 
America’s high standard of living. 
And everybody benefits—from the 
theater owner to the saloon keeper. 

While Anchor Hocking is the city’s 
“big business,” it has at least 10 
smaller factories, employing from a 
handful to 400 workers and giving the 
city a fair degree of industrial diversi- 
fication. These companies manufacture 
a variety of products, including lenses 
and reflectors, mirrors, batteries, and 
flashlights, farm machinery, women’s 
shoes, paper dusters, pulp testing ap- 
paratus, oil,and gas well supplies, iron 
castings, stoves, patterns, and brass 
and aluminum castings. 

The companies making all these 


products, aside from Anchor Hockingl 
are the Lancaster Lens Co. (lenses an 
reflectors), Alton’s Foundry (cas 

ings), Herman Manufacturing Co 
(machine shop), Irving Drew Corp 
(shoes), Lancaster Mould Co. (mz 
chine shop and mould works), Stuc 
Mould Works (ditto), Manufacture 

Battery Co. (flashlights and batteries) 
Hocking Manufacturing Co. (castings) 
and Loroca Industries, Inc. (pape 
specialties) . f 

Some of these manufacturers aré 
known nationally, others are only im 
portant locally. But they are all well 
established, and most of them are sti 
controlled by the people who bui 
them on their own capital. The com 
bined payroll totals around $6,000,00( 
and they produce more than $20,000, 
000 worth of products annually. 

A prosperous retail business hs 
been built on Lancaster’s industry 
Stores carry and sell a plentiful sup 
ply of merchandise suited to the indus 
trial workers—Lancaster’s cost 0 
living is remarkably well attuned t 
the long-run income level. Shopkeep 
ers, as well as factory workers, find 
a good place to do business. : 





But this is only one side of the 're- 
il picture. Lancaster is-the heart of a 
ading area of some 60,000 people, 
cluding the prosperous farmers of 
airfield County and the towns of 

men, Basil, Baltimore, Pleasant- 


le, Canal Winchester, Amanda, Mil- 
sport, and Sugar Grove. In all, Lan- 
aster has more than 400 retail oulets, 
ge and small, and is estimated to do 
n annual retail business of close to 
20,000,000. 
The intersection of Main and Broad 
eets, dominated by the city hall, is 
me heart of the trading and business 
rea. Standing here, one can look up 
ind down the streets to see most of the 
Mpigger stores, banks, hotels, moving 
icture houses, and offices. The outlook 
se typically Midwestern. The architec- 
re is varied, the streets wide and 


lean. Two small parks, both crowded . 


fmith trees and shrubbery and one with 
large fountain, add a green and rest- 
] touch. 
West on Main and south on Broad 


are the important stores. North along 
Broad are the offices of the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corp., the Lancaster 
Hotel, seven of the principal churches, 
and, farther along, fine residences. 
Main Street runs east up Mulberry 
Hill to one of the swankiest residential 
sections, where many of the city’s old 
families and business people live. 

Like all industrial and trading cen- 
ters, Lancaster’s population is divided 
into income levels—industrialists and 
business men, white collar and skilled 
workers, craftsmen, laborers, and a 
few on a lower level, who live in 
roughly defined parts of the city. And, 
as is also true of most American cities, 
these sections are broken and scattered 
in all directions, a result of Lancaster’s 
gradual and unplanned growth. Thus 
there are large sections of factory 
workers’ homes in the east, central, 
and west parts of town. The same is 
true of craftsmen and white collar peo- 
ple. Section merges into section, and 
all are remarkably well-groomed. 


The old residential district lies on 
Mulberry Hill, at the top of Main and 
along. High Street. Here stand the 
houses of Lancaster’s former great, in- 
cluding those of General William 
Tecumseh Sherman ‘ and Senator 
Thomas Ewing. And here live many 
of Lancaster’s present great: the Peters, 
Rising, and Kirn families, all bankers; 
some of the Anchor Hocking officials, 
including William V. Fisher, president, 
and Thomas Fulton, vice-president; 
and many important merchants, busi- 
ness men, professional people, and 
descendants of the old families.’ 

Lancaster’s pattern of life is typical 
of most midwestern cities of its size. 
The primary social unit is the family, 
and, being inveterate property owners, 
social life thrives in the homes. The 
Lancaster Country Club, which has a 
pleasant nine-hole course and attractive 
club house, is a focal point in the lives 
of the business men, who, like. business 
men everywhere, enjoy their golf. The 

(Continued on page 104) — 








mith's papular Lancaster eatery, owes its success fo genial host Smitty, who caters to patrons in best restaurateur tradition. 
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Glass Titan-ANCHOR HOCKING CORP 


Large-scale production of machine-made glassware—mamy 


HE Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 

like many another successful 

American business, was created 
by the energy and vision of a small 
group of industrialists—under the 
leadership of I. J. Collins—and by a 
series of mergers which brought sev- 
eral smaller manufacturing units 
within the orbit of the stronger com- 
pany. 

Although the corporation as it is 
today did not come into being until 
1937, its birth, as is shown in the 
accompanying chronology, dates back 
to 1905, when Collins, backed by the 
‘money of Edward B. Good, decided 
that Lancaster, with its cheap and 
plentiful supply of natural gas, was 
an ideal lovation for founding a com- 
pany to produce machine-made glass 
tableware for sale through the mass 
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keted for mass sale in five-and-dime stores—has giver: ¢ 


Anchor Hocking a top spot among American glass industrie “4 “é 


markets of the 5 and 10 cent stores. 

Collins, an outstanding example of 
industrial energy and merchandising 
insight, had built his Hocking Glass 
Co. into a highly successful business, 
with gross sales of $12,462,774, at 
the time of its 1937 merger with the 
Anchor Cap Corp. Up to that time, 
Hocking Glass was principally engaged 
in the mass production of low-cost 
glass tableware and containers, which 
were turned out in great volume, much 
of it on machinery designed by 
Collins and his associates. The 
Anchor, Cap merger made the new 
company one of the largest glassware 
manufacturers in the country and the 
largest producer of closures (caps for 
bottles and jars) in the world. 

It is a striking fact, though not 
unusual in that period of American 
























industrial growth, that the majori 
of the men who contributed most tq@j 
the growth of Hocking Glass, and wh@™saaa 
today control the Anchor Hocking; t 
Glass Corp., had little or no monegigis 
and few educational advantages at thd) sie 

time they started their business. . 
The guiding force and intellect ie 
throughout the entire story is “Ike 
Collins, whose activities are describe 
on page 59. Collins’ first $30,000 
on which he founded the businessa# 
was supplied by Edward B. Good 
who later became a vice-president an 
died in 1936, the owner of closet 
80,000 shares in the company. 
Also associated with Collins in th 
early days was Thomas C. Fulton, @ 
former $60-a-month office worker folly 
the Ohio Flint Glass Co., with whic 
Collins was also associated before it 
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ilure in 1904. Fulton turned out to 
the financial brain of that early 
pmbination, today is vice-president 
d secretary of the new firm. An- 
her early associate, Bernard E. 
actor, an assistant agent in the local 
nilway station, is now a vice-president 
d manager of the tableware division. 
Dudley King came to the Hocking 
lass Co. in 1930 from the General 
lass Co., which had been absorbed 
y Hocking Glass. King was vice- 
resident in charge of the container 
ivision from its inception and ably 
ided its destinies until his resigna- 
on a year ago. William V. Fisher, 
ough not one of the early group, 
as played a part second only to 
ollins since joining the company as 
n efficiency and production expert in 
918. A man of terrific energy and 
olatile temper, Fisher is a crack 
roduction man. A genius in the fac- 
ory with a monkey wrench, he is 
riven much credit for making Anchor 
ocking one .of. the nation’s most 
ficient glass manufacturers. 


FISHER TOP SALARY MAN 
When Good died, Fisher became: 


rustee of his estate and succeeded him 
ns vice-president. He became pres- 
dent in 1944 and, in the firm’s annual 
eport to ,the Securities Exchange ” 
ommission for 1946, is reported to 


have owned, as of February 28, 1947, 
23,827 shares of common stock and 
to have held as the trustee for the 
estate of Edward B. Good 78,991 
shares, making him the only person 
as of that date who controlled more 
than 10% of the company’s outstand- 
ing common stock. With an aggre- 
gate remuneration of $50,000 in 1946, 
he was also the firm’s top paid execu- 
tive. Collins, chairman of the corpo- 
ration, received $45,000 according to 
the 1946 annual report to SEC. 

A terrific driver of men, Fisher 
himself thinks nothing of working 18 
hours a day, has few thoughts not 
connected with glass and its manu- 
facture. Aside. from a little gin 
rummy and _a mild social inclination, 
he has no other hobbies. Married, he 
has no children, lives on Lancaster’s 
fashionable Mulberry Hill. 

The rise of the Hocking Glass Co. 
under the leadership of these men is 
outlined inthe accompanying chronol- 
ogy. The Anchor Cap Corp.,.the “other 
half” of-the present day Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Corp., was also the result of 
a series of mergers in the-closure field. 
It was incorporated in 1928 under the 
laws of Delaware to acquire all the 
outstanding stock of Monitor Secur- 
ities Corp., sole owner of Anchor Cap 
and Closure Corp., Capstan Glass Co., 
Sure Seal Co., Inc., Paragon Can and 


Cap Co., Inc., Pilgrim Auto Supply 
Corp., and Automatic Screw Capping 
Machine Co. Later, Anchor Cap’Corp. 
acquired the American Metal Cap Co. 
and the Salem Glass Works and or- 
ganized Anchor Capstan Corp. to 
facilitate handling the sales of ware 
house stocks of glass and caps main- 
tained the country over. 


HOCKING GLASS “TAKES OVER” 


Under the. merger agreement, 
Anchor Cap acquired all the proper- 
ties, assets,-and business of Hocking 
Glass, in exchange for over 60% of 
its capital stock, an arrangement that 
left Hocking Glass interests in control 
of the new corporation. The certifi- 
cate. of incorporation permitted issu- 
ance of 100,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock without par value and 
1,500,000 shares of common stock 
with a par value of $12.50. Of the 
latter, 715,550 have been issued, are 
listed at this writing at $41 a share on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
$5 cumulative preferred was retired in 
1945, following a new issue of 70,000 
$4 preferred stock. | ; 

As of February 1, 1938, Collins, © 
Fisher, and Fulton were listed in the 
annual report to SEC as each holding 
amounts of common stock in excess of 
10% of the total. Collins was listed as 
holding 94,642 shares, Fisher (trustee 


2 sharp contrast to its importance as a national Indastry, Anchor Hocking's main office Is old-fashioned, drab, rather small. 








for the estate of E. B. Good) 86,991 
shares, and Fulton 84,067. Between 
them they controlled 37.1% of the 
common shares. 

As Fisher was the only person listed 
in the report for 1946 holding more 
than 10%, the holdings of Collins and 
Fulton have apparently been reduced. 
According to the 1946 report, Anchor 
Hocking had 502 holders of preferred 
stock, 2,325 common share owners. 

Since the merger, sales of the new 


corporation have more than tripled— 
from $21,232,453 in 1938 to $64,399,- 
742 in 1946. Net profits in 1938 were 
$752,400, compared with $4,655,804 
in 1946, close to.a six-fold increase. 
Sales for the first year of Hocking 
Glass Co.’s operations, 42 years ago, 
were only $20,000. 


WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


The products of this vast glass 
empire, manufactured in 12 plants 

















Corporate Growth of Anchor Hocking 


1905—Hocking Glass Co. organized with Isaac J. Collins as presi- 
dent, C. F. Von Stein (now mayor of Lancaster) as vice-president, and 
L. P. Martin as secretary-treasurer. Original capital of $30,000 supplied 
by Edward B. Good. First year’s sales, $20,000. 


1907—Thomas C. Fulton, bringing i in $10,000, succeeded Martin as 
secretary-treasurer. He is now vice-president and treasurer. 

1908—Good entered firm as a vice-president. 

1918—William V. Fisher, now president, joined the company as an 
efficiency expert and production man. 

1924—Controlling interest acquired in The Lancaster Glass Co., 
Lancaster, O. Hocking Glass-Co.’s West End, Plant destroyed by fire, 
but production continued in new East End Plant. 


1924-1928—A 60% interest acquired in The Standard Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., with plants at Canal Winchester and Bremen, O., for 
cutting and polishing glass tumblers and other stem and tableware. 

1931—A 50% interest acquired in General Glass Corp., organized 
. to acquire properties of Turner Glass Co. for manufacture of glass 
tumblers, jars, and bottles at Winchester and Terre Haute, Ind. Re- 
maining interest later acquired. 


1935—Hocking Glass Co. shipped 5,574 carloads of glassware in this 
depression year, compared with $20,000 worth the first year of business. 

1936—Good died, leaving 78,991 shares of Hocking Glass Co. com- 
mon stock in the trusteeship of William V. Fisher. His estate was 
reported worth $2,000,000. 

1937—The Anchor Cap Corp. acquired all properties, assets, and 
business of Hocking Glass Co. in exchange for over 60% of its capital 
stock, an arrangement that left Hocking Glass interest in control of 
the new firm, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. The merger greatly ex- 
panded the corporation’s production, which now included a wide 
range of glass tableware, jars, and bottles, closures, and sealing 
machinery. 

1940—Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. opened its first western closure 
plant at Los Angeles. 

1941—Gas Transport, Inc., organized to siivide a steady supply of 
gas for the two Lancaster plants. . 

1942—Capital stock of Maywood Glass Co., Los Angeles, bought up, 
giving Anchor Hocking a strong position in the West Coast container 
market. 

1944—Carr-Lowrey Glass Corp., Baltimore, Md., purchased as a 
100% subsidiary, giving the company a position in the perfume, 
cosmetic, and toilet water bottle market, both machine- and hand-made. 

1944—Collins became chairman of the corporation and Fisher presi- 
dent. 

1946—Consolidated net sales were $64,399,742. 


“vacuum, screw, lug, and friction-type 











employing more than 10,000 people 
are exceedingly varied. The glass lir 
consists of ‘bottles, jars, tumblers, ar 
jugs for everything from food 
cosmetics and whiskey; all ; 
bar, kitchen, and household table 
ware; Fire-King ovenglass and Fire 
King and Jadeite heat-resistant tabl 
ware; and illuminating glassware 
glass for industrial uses, novelties, etc 
The great majority of tablew: 
the most expensive item of wag 
costs a dollar at retail, is sold throug 
five-and-dime, chain, variety, an¢ 
hardware stores the world over. | 
large volume is also sold as premium 
ware to be given away by manufac 
turers of other products as a come 
on to consumers, ; 
With the exception of the product: 
of the Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., 
wholly-owned subsidiary in Baltimore 
all these items are made in contin 
uous-line production, the great sec 
of Anchor Hocking’s success in main 
taining low costs and high volume in 
good times and bad. Carr-Lowrey 
acquired in 1944, specializes in per 
fume, cosmetic, and toilet water 
bottles, both hand- and machine-made 
The anchor Hocking closure line i 
equally varied, consisting of moulded 
screw and metal air-tight caps, and 











































closures for a wide range of bottles 
and jars. Anchor Hocking has alsa 
pioneered in the development and sale 
of semi-automatic and automatic cap 
ping machines, some of which will cap 
as many as 15,000 bottles an hour 
Following the merger, the executive 
offices were established in Lancaster, 
the home of the two factories con 
stituting the tableware division. ‘Chief 
reason: Lancaster was the home of 
Hocking Glass officials, who continued 
to control the new firm. An unusual 
situation, it has been a boon to Lan- 
caster. It is unusual because few com- 
panies doing a $65,000,000 annual 
business maintain their executive 
offices in a small city removed, as 
Lancaster is, from a main-line railway. 
It is a boon to Lancaster because 

it gives good assurance that the two 
large glassware factories, which dom- 
inate the city’s payroll and employ 
one out of every seven residents, will 
not be movéd away. Even more im- 
portant, because there is always a good 
market for low-cost glass tableware 
(it picked up during the last depres-§0.* ’ 
sion), Lancaster’s workers can count Th, 
(Contiqued on page 108) oule 
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HO’S WHO IN AMERICA for 
1946-1947 contains the follow- 
ing sketch: 

“Collins, I. J., Pres., Anchor Hock- 


arefing Glass Corp. Address: Lancaster, 


res- 
un 


E 


* 
. 


The asterisk means that the sketch 
ould not be verified, indicating that 


OVEMBER 15, 1947 


Satis, 


Tycoon=-ISAAC 


J. COLLINS 


Head of one of the world’s largest glass mdking companies, 
a behind-the-scenes power in the community, Lancaster's 
“Ike” Collins remains an enigma to most of his own townsmen 


Collins doesn’t fill out biographical 
questionnaires. Actually, he is not 
president, but chairman of the corpo- 
ration. But to discover more than 
these bare facts requires a great deal 
of painstaking research. 

Squarely built, gray-haired, a little 
taller than average, “Ike” Collins is a 


man of mystery—possibly even more 
so in his home town of Lancaster than 
throughout the country itself. Whether 
this is intentional or the result of 
natural reticence is uncertain. So far 
as is known, he has never given an ~ 
interview—not even to Lancaster’s 
{Continued on page 110) 
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Thanks largely to the sane, realistic leadership of Tom Joyce, Lancaster's uniona- 


from the shop, Joyce lives @ 
g with his grandson Jimmy. 


FORBES 


management relationships are free from turmoil. oe 
quiet life, likes nothing better than a pleasant evenin 








HOUGH Tom Joyce has been an 

active unionist for more than 30 

years, he defies practically every 
popular concept of a labor leader. 
Self-effacing, soft-spoken, almost schol- 
arly in appearance, Joyce reveals 
little of the aggressive, fire-and-brim- 
stone personality which characterizes 
so many of the traditional labor big- 
wigs. But Joyce is a leader nonetheless. 
For the cold record is there to show 
that his own individual brand of gen- 
tle, unruffled, slow-paced unioneering 
| has put Lancaster, Ohio, right in there 
as a unionized town. 

Lancaster’s union picture is com- 
pletely dominated by the American 
Federation of Labor. The American 
Flint Glass Workers have contracts 


with two of the largest industries: the _ i 


Anchor Hocking Glass Co. and the 


Lancaster Lens Co. The CIO has made 


a slight dent in AF. of L’s virtual 
monopoly by organizing a shoe manu- 
facturing company in the area, but 
otherwise remains a hopeful but unsuc- 
cessful aspirant to greener dues-paying 
pastures. The AF of L has a paying 
membership of some 3,500, workers in 
Lancaster and its two major contracts 
call for a union shop which requires 
that new employees who have been 
with the company for 30’ days must 
join up. This gives the pnion substan- 
tial security and an ample treasury. 


THE JOYCE INFLUENCE 


But the union kitty earmarked for 
strike benefits hasn’t been drained a 
nickel since Lancaster went through 
a hectic organizing period in 1934. 
In fact, the labor relations situation in 
town is on such even keel that. tha 
Glass Workers do not even have a full- 
time man on the job. Joyce, whose offi- 
cial title is “Member of the Executive 
Board,” doubles in brass by putting 
in a full day as a lens presser—a 
highly skilled occupation—with the 
Lancaster Ltns outfit. 


NOVEMBER 15, 3047 


Labor Leader=TOM JOYCE 


A far cry from the popular conception of a labor leader, 
Tom Joyce is an even-tempered, rational unioneer who 
respects the rights of management as well as employees 


That doesn’t mean that relations be- 
tween’ management and labor are all 
sweetness and light. There are grum- 
blings on ‘both sides. Executives com- 
plain of cocky stewards who “throw 
their weight around” and are not above 
pulling an occasional slowdown or 
quickie- stoppage. Union people coun- 
ter with the argument that such bottle- 
necks would never take place had man- 
agement not developed “stalling” into 
a fine art. 

To the neutral observer these are 
sub-surface “beefs,” no-worse and a 
lot better than conditions in other in- 
dustrial centers where powerful unions 
are solidly entrenched. However, the 
fact that no major labor-management 
eruption has taken place in Lancaster 
in 13 years is in no small measure due 


to the even-tempered influence of Tom 


Joyce. One company executive, who is 
not in the habit of throwing bouquets 
at labor, describes him as “the one 
man who prevented more strikes in this 
town than any other I can think of.” 

How does he do it? What’s his ap- 
proach to labor-management peace? 

Joyce has the answers, and when 
you sit down with him in the spacious 
living, room of his seven-room house 
you listen to the kind of unioneer 
whose sense of moderation—if prac- 
ticed more widely by his colleagues in 
other unions—would never have re- 
sulted in the Congressional and public 
tumult to “curb labor.” 

Joyce talks slowly—at first—choos- 
ing his words carefully, as though en- 
couraging his interviewer to take down 
every syllable. But after he has warmed 
up to his subject a bit, his sentences 
begin to flow more rapidly, punctuat- 
ed with appropriate facial expressions. 

“It takes two to make a bargain,” 
he says. “First thing for management 
to realize is that unions are here to 
stay. I know that sounds like ‘old hat,’ 
but you’d be surprised how many em- 
ployers there are still around who 


think that some day they’re going to 
get back to the so-called ‘good old 
days.’ No, I don’t think that’s true of 
Lancaster people. I think we have edu- 
cated the employers around here that 
you can have a union and still run 
your business. That’s what I believe: 
A man should be able to run his busi- 
ness with a mmimum of interference. 
When any of my union boys come up 


with grievances which seem to me to 


be interfering with company rights, I 
tell them to lay off. 
“That’s the secret of good union dis- 


cipline—to be able to say ‘no’ to a 


beef which has no justice or is not 
covered by the contract. There are too 
many labor officers who never have.a 
good word to say about management 
and its rights. Well, I do—so long as 
a company abides by its agreement, 
my policy is to leave well enough 
alone. And here’s another thing: / 
don’t believe in strikes. They cost too, 
much money—workers’ money. The 
easiest thing in the world for a union 
official is to call a strike. It’s dramatic, 
it makes headlines, but too often the - 
worker comes out second best. It’s 
much harder but more effective to sit 
things out over a conference table. 


GIVE-AND-TAKE METHODS 


“In our union, for example, we 
negotiate every year on an industry-. 
wide basis. There’s a lot of table 
pounding and a lot of threats on both 
sides, but we rarely fail to reach a 
compromise. After a contract has been 
signed I’m for it, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. Here’s another thing for you: I’m 
a great compromiser. I believe in give 
a little, take “a little. Get something 
this year—another thing next year, 
etc. Lots of union men go into a nego- | 
tiation and try to get everything in 
one swoop. I always ‘say—there’s 
going to be another negotiation next 
year—and the next, and the next; Let — 
the company get used to one conces- 





_A lens presser, Joyce is a conscientious, efficient workman, as assiduous in his job 
as in his efforts to keep employer-union relations on an evenly-balanced level. 


sion and the rest will be a lot easier. 

“Once we've signed a contract I be- 
lieve that every man should put in a 
good day’s work. Just because a man 
belongs to a union, and has some 
measure of security because of it, is 
no reason for letting down on produc- 
tion.” 

This is the Joyce gospel on labor- 
management relations. He just doesn’t 
talk this philosophy, he practices it. 
Though a union big-wig, with plenty 
of opportunity for privileges, he’s 
among the most efficient and speediést 
workers in his plant. And he insists 
that the eight-man union committee in 
the plant be pace-setters in their own 
departments. 

Maybe Joyce’s appreciation of ‘man- 
agerial problems stems from the fact 
that he has had a chance to see how 
the other half lives, so to speak. For 
a time he wore the management garb 
as a member of the personnel depart- 





ment of the Anchor Hocking Co. There 
he had a chance to see what makes 
free enterprise tick. It was-in this 
school of experience where he came to 
the full realization of the basic eco- 
nomic fact that high wages can come 
only from high production—and he 
has preached that to his cohorts ever 
since. 

But being part of management was 
not in the nature of things for Tom 
Joyce. He was a worker, and a worker 
is what he wanted to remain. He left 


Anchor Hocking to go back to his 


trade. When he applied for a union 
card the top leaders of the Glass Work- 
ers International granted it unani- 
mously—a tribute‘to the man’s con- 
tinued integrity—be he management 
or labor, 

With things running smoothly, 
unionwise, Joyce is not as active as he 
used to be. Indeed, his role today is 
akin to that of an “elder statesman.” 
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Younger men are getting ready to tak. 
over his union chores agd they come 
to him for counsel and advice. 

At his home, in the plant, at the 
Mason’s Lodge where Joyce is a famil- 
iar figure, he discusses economics, 
union policies, local and national 
politics with a score of younger union: 
ists. There Joyce listens a lot—has nv 
hasty answers, When a dispute between 
the union and a company develops, 
Joyce is prone to say: “Let’s sit on it 
and think about it for a couple -of 
days.” Management knows that his 
staying-hand attitude is not meekness, 
but a desire to think things through, 
and a method for allowing hot heads 
to cool off. Those who have met him 
across the bargaining table’ will be the 
first to attest to the fact that he’s any- 
thing but a shrinking violet or a man 
fearful of taking responsibility, Once 
Joyce has thought a thing through, 
marshalled his facts, and gotten his 
workers behind him, he is among the 
most persistent and persuasive of men. 


NO TABLE-POUNDER 


Last year he became convinced that 
hospitalization would be a good thing 
to be included in the contract between 
his company and the union. After all 
other issues were settled he started 
hammering away for a hospitalization 
plan. He kept négotiations going for 
more than 16 hours at a single stitting. 


* When they were over, a hospitalization 


plan was agreed to. Not once during 
the entire proceedings did Joyce men- 
tion strike, walkout, or even hint at 
any overt action to win his point. Not 
once did he pound the table—a typical 
pattern at union negotiations.. He 
talked, argued, then argued some 
more, “until everybody saw it my 
way.” 

Joyce started work early in life. 
Born in Jeanette, Pa., when he was 11 
he was already serving as a helper in 
a glass factory. At 16 he started his 
apprenticeship as.a lens presser. It was 
then that he joined the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union—among the 
oldest labor organizations in the coun- 
try. By the time he was out of his 
’teens he was a seasoned unioneer, 
having served on plant committees, 
state councils and as officer of the in- 
ternational. body. He. has attended 
every convention in the past 20 years 
and represents his area during the an- 
nual negotiations, which usually last 
about three weeks. 

As a relaxation from hard work and 

(Continued on pagé 122) 
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Big, rugged Jack Fisher would much rather sit home and play his phonograph than throw his weight around with his cronies. 


Industry 





see the world and fight a war. He 
saw England, France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy. And he did his 
share on the battlefield. When it was 
over he returned to Lancaster, Ohio, 


ju FISHER joined the army to 


a fervent advocate of that old refrain: 


“There’s no place like home.” 

In that respect he typifies the aver- 
age ex-GI. Before the war, te Fisher, 
many a pasture looked greener. The 
hustle and bustle of city life, the exotic 
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Worker-JACK FISHER 


Conscientious, unassuming Jack Fisher, Anchor Hocking 
worker and ex-GI, voices some typical rank-and-file com- 
ments on the subjects of labor, unions, and management 


glamour of foreign lands appealed to 
his energetic nature. The war provided 
an outlet for that undercurrent of rest- 
lessness’ which grips so many youths 
brought up in small-town America. 
And, like millions of his counterparts, 
he has returned to his roots—to siick. 

Now that Fisher has decided that 
Lancaster is for him, he is settling 
down to the whys and ways of the 
town. His major interest is his current 
job. Jack works-in the Anchor Hocking 


plant. His chore—and an important 
one it is—is to check on the speeds of 
the various machines which turn out 
the hundred and one varieties of glass- 
ware which has made the company 
famous the world’ over. Glass-making 
is-a “hot business,” atmospherically 
speaking, and Fisher often works in 
areas where the temperature reaches 
204 degrees. 

“You have to wear two shirts,” he 
says, “otherwise the heat’ll go right 
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His days as a local athlete over, mowing the lawn is perhaps Fisher's most strenuous 
exercise foday. Refereeing basketball games, umpiring ball games are other ouftiets. 
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through the cloth and blister yo 
skin. But you get used to it—if you 
like the work.” 

Fisher is physically fit for sucH a 
trying occupation. A big, brawny man, 
standing six feet three, he-weighs every 
bit of 240 pounds. But none of it is 
paunch or fat. When you meet him for 
the first time he appears somewhat 
self-conscious, almost apologetic, about 
his huge frame. He comes into the 
room, looks around, says in good. 
natured jest: “Is there a chair big 
enough to fit me here?” 

Fisher doesn’t talk too easily. Best 
characterized as the “quiet type,” he'd 
never be accused of engaging in idle 
chatter just for the sake of talking. 
When he has something to say he says 


_it, in simple, laconic sentences, and 


you get the feeling that here is a man 
with no pretentions—honesty hard- 
working and with a deep sense of in- 
tegrity. 

DEEPLY CONSCIENTIOUS 

Integrity plays a big part in his day- 
to-day relations with his fellow work- 
ers. Let him tell you why: 

“You ask me about my job. Well, | 
like it. I don’t like to stay put on one 
bench. As a tester I get around in dif- 
ferent departments. Get a chance to 
see how other jobs operate. What's 
more, it gives me a chance to meet 
different people all the time. You gotta 
learn how to get along with all kinds. 
Especially in my work. Listen to this. 
My job is to test the speed of machines. 
See, if the machine runs too fast, the 
glass comes out brittle-like and inspec- 
tion raises the devil when that hap- 
pens. Many of the crews which work 
on these machines get paid on an in- 
centive. You know how fellers are 
when they get a chance to make ap 
extra buck. They speed the machifie 
up a notch or two. That gives them a 
chance to increase ‘their ‘take-home.’ 
When I come around and say ‘Boys, 
this machine is going too fast,’ some 
of *em don’t like that too well. I say 
‘I’m sorry, fellers, but I got a job to 
do just like you have. The company 
pays me for keeping tabs on the ma- 
chine and that’s what I’m doing.’ None 
of the boys ever get really sore. They 
know they’d do the same thing if'they 
were in my shoes. That’s the way I 
feel about doihg a job. Do it the best 
you can. Put in a fair day’s work and 
you'll have no trouble.” 

Fisher, is not very enthusiastic about 
wage incentive systems as he has seen 
them in operation. And he makes the 














poli with commonsense » and clarity. 

“Incentives are good if! everybody 
in the plant takes part in them. Other- 
wise they cause friction between dif- 
ferent groups of employees. Let me 
tell you why: A man on an incentive 
has a chance to go home with 70 or 
80 dollars a week. Other men working 
un an hourly basis have to be satisfied 
with 40 or 50. You can’t convince the 
men who are making less that their 
jobs are not as important as those 
which are on piece-work. What hap- 
pens? Everybody wants to get on in- 
centive jobs. It creates jealousy among 
workers, Naturally, the men on the 
incentive jobs want to keep things as 
they are. 

“I don’t know much about engineer- 
ing, but it seems to me that incentives 
can be made to apply to everbody. 
Management would get more produc- 
tion, too, because then everybody 
would have a stake in greater output. 
You get more stalling in shops that are 
‘half incentive, half hourly wage’ than 
where either everyone shares in the 
extra output, or everyone is on an 
hourly basis.” 

Jack is a member of the union in 


the plant, but takes little active part in 
its goings-on. However, he feels that 
the union has done a lot for the em- 
ployees, particularly in getting better 
working conditions and more pay. And 
he says that he would join up even if 
membership were not compulsory. 


DECRIES POWER-DRUNK UNIONEERS 


But his views on unionism are not 
all on the positive side, and here his 
opinions are typical of the rank-and- 
file in Lancaster. 

“The union officials throw their 
weight around too much. Instead of 
taking things up through the grievance 
machinery they are too quick to call 
a stoppage. Let me tell you what hap- 
pened a.couple of months ago. The 
shop committee got into a spat with 
the company. The union boys ordered 
the workers in the department to stop 
work. What happened? The glassware 
was coming off the long belt line, and 
with nobody to attend to the stuff 
broken glass piled up on the floor. 

“I said to them: ‘Look, by‘ doing 
this you harm some of our own union 
people. The man who has to sweep up 
all this glass is a union man. Why 


should we make all that work for him? 
Why should he suffer because some of 
you get hot under the collar? We have 
a contract that provides for settlement 
of grievances. Let’s use it. If the com- 
pany throws you out—then it’s time 
for more drastic action.’ But no, these 
union officers had to use their power.” 
Fisher approves of labor legislation 
to curb the power of union officials 
but is not sure that the Taft-Hartley 
Law will do the trick. His principal 
criticism of the new law is that it is 
too legal and will take ‘years before the 
regulations have any material effect 
on labor relations. But Jack is willing: 
to let the law have its tests. - 
“That’s the way most of the people 
in town feel about it. We don’t want 
unions to be broken. They have done 
too much good for us. But we do want. 
some of these top guys—who think. 
they can call a strike whenever. they 
want to—to have their wings clipped 
a bit. And I say this as a man who 
believes in unions. They’ve gone a 
little too far and forced this law to be 
passed. Let’s see how it works out. If 
it does, then’ okay. If it doesn’t, then 
{Continued on page 126) 


A hard worker, Jack Fisher is no "down-with-management” employee, thinks unions have as many responsibilities as employers. 








Foreman Ralph Beck spends most off-hours relaxing in his garden, is as painstaking with his flowers as he is with his men. 


«Industry 


HE familiar line that foremen 

are the forgotten.men in industry 

is anything but an “old saw” to 
Ralph Beck—foreman. To him it’s a 
big chunk of “what’s wrong with 
labor-management relations.” 

This is not Beck’s personal lament, 
but in his 16 years as a supervisor 
with the Anchor-Hocking Glass Co. he 
has achieved a reputation — and this 
stems from both union and manage- 
ment—of being a man with that rare 
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Foreman-RALPH BECK 


Sixteen years as a foreman in a major corporation have 
qualified Ralph Beck to make some very significant and 


commonsense comments on 


ability to handle people so that they 
do a job and like it. 

But Beck has ‘a capacity for seeing 
beyond his own horizons. An. in- 
veterate booster of foremanship as a 
profession, he is most uncordial to any 
labor or management program which 
would strip the supervisor’s job to that 
of a mere industrial traffic cop. 

In appearance, Beck isa far cry 
from the “Bull of Woods” type of 
foreman—a big, beefy, unkempt char- 


labor-management relations 


acter with a growl frozen on his face. 
Beck is none of that. He is a serious 
looking man in his middle 40s. His 
hair is brown and getting thinner by 
the year. A neat dresser in and out 
of the factory, in the plant he shuns 
the jeans, caps and heavy shoes which 
are the “fashion.” It’s white collar 
and tie and a perpetual shine on shoes 
for him.. Working in a glass factory 
where heat, dust, fumes and soot are 
the kind of atmospheric conditions 





that almost defy correction, it would 
be more practical, and certainly less 
costly, for Beck to dori work-clothes. 
But he will have none of it, a charac- 
‘fiteristic that is an important clue to 
his conception of the foreman’s job. 

“The foreman IS management,” he 
says, “and all the propaganda that’s 
been tossed aroundst® the contrary is 
just so much eyewash. In my depart- 
ment I represent the company, so why 
shouldn’t I act and dress the part? 
They say I’m a company man. What’s 
wrong with that? That’s what fore- 
men want to be—and that’s what man- 
agement should make supervisors feel 
like.” 

Words come easily to Beck. As he 
talks he looks straight at his listener 
with the bluest eyes a man ever owned. 
His voice is deep and resonant, and 
when he warms up to a subject he uses 
colorful phrases to bring home his 
point. 

A “HOT SEAT” JOB 


“The foreman has the ‘hot seat’ job 
in industry. He’s in the middle and 
has to take it from both sides. One 
of the ‘factors undermining foreman 
morale is that unions try to by-pass 
him. The company that allows the 
union’ to go to the front office first 
is not helping matters. I’m not talking 
ahout our shop in particular, but in- 
dustry in general. Labor men, know 
that if they holler loud enough, they'll 
often get their way. Top management 


too often mistakes lung power for — 
brain power. I run into many fore- - 


men from other areas who complain 
that even where they have a chance 
to make decisions, somebody higher 
up will reverse them without even say- 
ing a word to the foreman who made 
the original adjustment.” 

Beck’s beef is borne out to the letter 
by practically every study of foreman- 
management relations made to date. 
For example, during the war the War 
Labor Board appointed a special com- 
mission to look into the foreman situ- 
ation. After months of sifting and 
study, the group’s 200-page findings 
contained little more than what Beck 
himself maintains. 

For all his pro-foreman attitude, 
Beck is by no means blind to the con- 
ditions which brought about the “for- 
gotten, man” era in supervisory rela- 
tions. He admits that the old-time 
foreman was conspicuous by his dis- 
dain for “human relations.” 

“But I'll tell you why,” he says. 
“In those days foremen were picked 
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# Anchor Hocking’s most capable supervisors, Beck here explains an intricate oper- 
pend Pogtn seiaoeiées fs ceauhered tops when it comes fo briefing green employees. 


Beck, with conworkers, inspects a. new Anchor Hocking product. Admittedly "a 


company man,” he insists that that's what a foreman should be, 


what he's paid to be. 
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‘ from among the fastest workers. The 
‘ man who was a speed demon on a ma- 


chine usually got the job of super- 


visor. That was management's fault. 
They used only one standard—speed. 
In my opinion ability to operate a ma: 
chine is the least of the attributes of a 
good foreman. What good is it if you 
can outproduce any worker in your 
_ department if you don’t know how to 
talk to a worker ‘to get him to do a 
good job? The foreman today is sin- 
cere about learning more and more 
about how to handle people, but ac- 
quiring that ability takes time. You 
can’t make a human relations expert 
overnight. Management must simply 
find the time and take the effort to 
train, train, train its supervisors in 


the art of handling people.” 
A “WHITE-COLLAR™ WORKER 


Beck himself is an example of the 
selection procedures he advocates. At 
18 he started with Anchor Hocking in 
the cost department, gradually worked 
his way up to foreman through the 
white-collar route. He was,never a 
glass blower, machinist, carry-in boy 
or any of the 50-odd classifications 
that are current in the glass industry. 
But what Beck lacks in manual dex- 
terity he more than makes up in his 


knack for getting people to co-operate. 


At this writing, Beck heads the sleur 
department, where the finished glass- 
ware comes off long, slow-moving con- 
veyor belts, to be inspected, packed, 
and made ready for shipping. The-in- 
spection is done primarily by women 
workers who stand at the end of the 
belt line, pick up six to eight drink- 
ing glasses at a time, hold them un- 
der a glaring light to detect defects 
and then stack the wares into cartons. 

In his handling of people, Beck fol- 
lows one cardinal rule. He never 
“bawls out” a worker so that anyone 
can hear. 

The day this interviewer went 
through his department, he had an 
opportunity to watch the Beck method 
in action. One of ‘the maintenance 
men was leaning over a hand truck. 
A sharp screwdriver was sticking out 
of his back pocket—a serious safety 
violation because someone passing 
might have been cut by the protruding 
steel. Beck came up to the man, put 
his arm around his shoulder and be- 
gan walking with him to the freight 
loading platform where there were no 
other employees around. I talked to 
this worker when he returned to his 
chores. | 

“Mister,” he told me, “when you 
make a mistake Ralph Beck never 
makes you feel small. He talks to 


you quiet-like—man to aan and | 


‘golly, when he’s through you 


ber what he said and never make th 
same mistake again. No hollerin’, n 
drivin’. I like that.” 

The quiet, friendly approach, ho 
ever, doesn’t always reap the right re 
sults, Beck admits. Recently an in 
cident happened*which made him ju 
shake his head ‘and wonder wh 
makes people behave like they do. 
was the end of the first shift. In 
corner, a worker was getting ready 
leave. To get rid of the dust and soc 
from his clothes and hair, the man we 
using an air hose, playing the pre: 
sure over his eyes, face, and right in’ 
his ears. Beck, spotting him, re 
minded the employee that many a mz 


_was made deaf and blind by tryin 


such a short-cut to soap and wate: 
The worker promptly told Beck off i 
terms of: You have no authority ove 
me now. because my shift is over an 
I’m doing it on my own time. 


ON-THE-JOB PSYCHOLOGY 


Beck didn’t blow up, however. H 
merely listened to the diatribe and 
then simply walked away. 

“That man’s got a beef,” he told a 
co-féreman later. “I wonder what's 
bothering him. There’s something 

(Continued on page 130) 


No “Bull of the Woods,” Beck Is always quietly affable, likes to introduce new workers, meke them feel that they “belong.” 
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The past recaptured: This landscape of Lancaster landmarks represents childhood memories of Peters’ now-growsn ‘daughter. 


Main dtreet 


Banker-PHILIP RISIN G PETEES 


Head of Lancaster's biggest bank, “Phil” Peters is one of the 
town’s most “solid” citizens, wields, in typical banker 
fashion, an important influence on the whole community 


IDENT of the Fairfield Na- 
tional Bank, former president of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, 
Philip Rising Peters conforms some- 
what to the popular conception of what 
a banker is. A burly figure in loose, 
well-tailored clothes, he strides Lan- 
caéter’s main street with bluff, leisurely 
authority. Beneath a silky blaze of 
thick white hair his square, ,hhandsome 
face is richly pink and tan, his dark- 
set gray eyes thoughtful and direct. 
In traditional banker fashion, Peters 
lives well. He is a Williams man, as 
are his two sons. He has a fine old 
brick house of somewhat Edwardian 
elegance on the hill that is-Lancaster’s 


oldest and best residential section, with 
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three,or four servants to look after the 
large, high-ceilinged rooms and the 
well-arranged clutter of years of world- 
travel spoils from Europe and the 
Orient, and of collecting 18th century 
furniture. A well-stocked library and 
a well-stocked cellar; many family por- 
traits in large oils and massive ex- 
pensive photographs; especially cut 
brocaded draperies and crisp laces for 
the round-arched bay windows, and a 
Picasso in a smart little light and green 
sitting room—all indicate easy living 
and serene enjoyment of material 
goods. 

Phil Peters has numerous business 
interests outside his bank, He is on the 
Roard of the Midland Mutual Life In- 


surance Co. and is owner of the Lan- 
caster Traction Co., the bus company 
that services Lancaster and environs. 
He is also a vigorous member of the 
local Chamber of Commerce.and Com- 
munity Chest. Back in 1923 he was 
the driving force in building Lan-- 
caster’s nine-hole Country Club. He is 
an enthusiastic golfer, and, until he 
had to give up sports for his health, 
was a hard-riding horseman. All in all, 
a banker’s banker. 

But the most important element in 
Phil Peters’ position in Lancaster is 
not, oddly enough, the fact that he is 
the little town’s biggest banker. It is 
not even that he is wealthy. : His in- 


fluence in town is rather due to a 


. 





curious compound of heredity and 
character. In an unusually self-con- 
tained - community like Lancaster, 
where the population fluctuates little, 
it is possible for one generation of a 
family to stand on their fathers’ 
achievements, and, with care and luck, 
to build on them. And Phil Peters is 
the heir and continuer of such achieve- 
ments. For, in 1812, ohne Samuel 
Peters, the son of an emigrant, moved 
to Fairfield County from Maryland, 
with his wife and 13 children. They 
lived in an 18 by 22-foot log cabin, 
without a window or chimney. His son 
Robinson became a prosperous farmer 
and bought the first pleasure vehicle 
in Fairfield County—a “runabout 
buggy.” His grandson Zebulon became 
an even more prosperous farmer and 
practiced soil conservation in the 
1850s. 
Samuel’s 


great-grandson Henry, 


Phil’s father, was really, a remarkable 
fellow. Starting life as a farm boy, he 
became cashier of the biggest bank in 
town, then married the president’s 
daughter. In addition to ‘a full-time 
career of 67 years of driving, pains- 


taking labor as the town’s foremost 
banker, he was an officer of unfail- 
ingly -successful enterprises in farm 
machinery, glass manufacturing, gas 
drilling and piping and trolley trans- 
portation. The Peters entirely con- 
trolled this: last. 


DEFIED BANK ROBBERS 


Lean, tall, swift and authoritative, 
Henry Beck Peters had always awed 
his fellow townsmen, but he drew 
gasps of admiration from them when, 
at 77, he defied armed thugs in his 
bank who told him to open his vault. 
Though they mauled him and kicked 
him, and beat his proud old head with 
gun butts, he told them to go to hell 
and scared them off. Of course, if he 
had given them every cent in the bank, 
insurance would have covered it, but 
Henry Peters thought that irrelevant: 
“T just couldn’t have done it. It’d have 
been wrong.” 

In 1937 Phil Peters arranged to re- 
place the trolleys with buses, and the 
whole town took a holiday to watch 
his wonderful old father drive the com- 
pany’s oldest trolley on the company’s 


da 


last run. Many remembered, with — 
tears, that he had also’ driven it on its 
first run, just 40 years before. When 
he died, at 87, the Lancaster Eagle- 
Gazette declared: “We have lost our 
first citizen, but we shall never lose the 
results of his good citizenship.” 

So, in 1941, Phil Peters became 
president of the bank, a modest, pros- \ 
perous family bank in a modest, pros- 
perous community where families were 
important and bankers réspected, even 
liked. The Peters-Rising policy on 
loans had been enterprising: and -hu- 
mane: Henry Peters, with his gimlet 
eyes and rigid standards of business 
ethics, was nevertheless willing to back 
generously anyone whose wallet might 
be flat but whose character ‘and ability 
looked sound to him. A. large number 
of concerns now flourishing in Lan- 
caster were started on Fairfield Na- 
tional loans. , 

Phil Peters has kept in the tradition, 
but where more than half of the bank’s 
resources were in loans 30 years ago, 
now only a fifth are so invested. 

“Loans of the right type,” he says, 
“are simply not available to absorb 


Despite a well-stocked library, Peters laments the fact that he has little time to indulge his taste for reading. 








the inflated credit that bankers have 
today. I think we're all marking time 
till things settle down. You can’t get 
along satisfactorily in the U. S. unless 
you have peace and industry in the 
rest of the world. And. probably we 
should continue to give them reason- 
able assistance over there. But don’t 
you think they should help themselves? 
They can’t expect for us to bail them 
out altogether.” 

In-this country, he candidly expects 
things to shake down, and, quite liter- 
ally, to get worse before they get bet- 
ter: “Of course, you know you're 
floating along on the New-Deal-war 
inflation? You know that?” he asks 
with genial ferocity. 

“The real wealth of the country has 
for some years now been blown up, 
shot into the Pacific, given away and 
what-have-you. Meanwhile, everybody 
has had easy money. But I don’t think 
you'll ever get away from the law of 
supply and demand. When you try to 
legislate against it, you just lose out. 
If the people will give a good, honest 
day’s work for what they’re paid for 
we'll come out all right. If not—” He 
flicks his Parliament cigarette with a 
broad, square thumbnail. 


TOTAL RESOURCES: $7,000,000 


As he rolls his sentences out in his 
slow, deep voice, he knows that he 
himself has taken every anti-inflation- 
ary measure possible. His bank build- 
ing, for example, cost $100,000, back 
in 1913; in the bank’s resources it is 
listed at $10,000. And of the total re- 
sourees, $7 million, well over half are 
in government securities. In fact, Phil 
Peters points out that better than 80% 
of the deposits in his bank are covered 
with cash on hand plus government 
securities.. 

“That’s pretty unusual for a small 
bank, you know,” he says proudly. 
“Or for a big bank, either. Take the 
Chase National: only 75%. So you 
see,” he adds solemnly, “we’re in 
better shape than they are. Of course 
—they’re a little bigger.” 

The outstanding fact about the Fair- 
field National is that it was started by 
two families in 1874, the Peters and 
the Risings, and has remained, suc- 
cessfully, in their control to this day. 
One important reason for the success 
of this family bank is that the profits 
therefrom ave been consistently 
plowed back into undivided profits and 
other “hidden” reserves. The result of 
this was evident in the bank crisis of 
1933, when there was never any ques- 
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Phil Peters is first and foremost a family man, has few outside diversions. Occa- 
sionally, as here, he enjoys a quiet stroll in Rising Park with his granddaughter. 


tion of the Fairfield National shutting 
its doors, unlike many other family 
banks throughout the country. 
Another big reason for the bank’s 
success. is that Peters does not keep 
“bankers’ hours.” Day in and day out 
he’s hard at work by 8:30, bending 
over a big desk just behind the railings 
beside the front door, where he can 


see who is doing what and where he 
can be directly approached. He runs 
his own front office, and can get in a 
quick chat with all comers, which may 
be why he is certain to know all the 
in-and-outs pf his depositers’ affairs, 
and pretty certain to know most of the 
latest town news by noon, when he 
(Continued on page 132). 
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Comfortable bet unpretentious, Tom Wiseman's home reflects more the basic simplicity 


of his nature than his position as Lancaster's leadin 
“Queenie,” daughter, also “Queenie,” and son Tommy, 


Main Street 


in Lancaster is the Charles P. 
Wiseman Co. department store, 
direct lineal successor of a general 
store established in 1834. The present 
ownership had its inception in 1880, 
when 16-year-old Charlie Wiseman 
quit high school to become a book- 
keeper for Raber, Kutz & Ulrick, as 
the firm was then known. 
By 1900, Charlie was offered a 
\ junior partnership in the then-firm of 
C. W. Woodin & Co. By dint of thrift, 
in 1916 he was able to buy up full 
control, thus founding a dynasty. 
4 His son, Thomas W. Wiseman— 
}~ still “Tom” today to everyone in Lan- 
_ caster—was just earning his Phi Beta 
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Cs tame largest—retail store 
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merchant. Here, with wife, 
relaxes In favorite armchair. 


Merchant-THOMAS WISEMAN 


One of Lancaster’s leading merchants, Tom Wiseman is 
an outstanding example of the small-city enterpriser who 
knows how to take advantage of big-city ideas and methods 


Kappa key at Kenyon College (Gam- 
bier, Ohio) with thoughts of becom- 
ing ‘an engineer. The first war called 
Tom, and the armistice sent him home 
again after the 1918 equivalent of 
basic training. 

“My father asked me to come and 
help out in the office,” he recalls, “and 
it seemed to be the thing to do.” His 
sister, of course,:couldn’t be consid- 
ered in family plans, and a younger 
brother, now a successful Chicago at- 
torney, was still at law school. 

From office detail Tom swung into 
other store ‘tasks. In 1920 the firm 
adopted its present name: One depart- 
ment and then another came under 
Tom’s control. Then, suddenly, on a 


sad day in 1931, the elder Wiseman 
was laid to rest and Tom, then 34, 
found himself a store owner. 

It was a turning point for him. 
Charles P. Wiseman had slowly and 
cautiously over 51 years converted a 
dry goods store—which in those earlier 
days was not averse to currency in 
the form of dozens of eggs or bushels 
of potatoes—into a typical small-town . 
department store. Wiseman had been, 
in fact, one of the first merchants in 
the United States to recognize the po- 
tential of ladies’ ready-to-wear, and 
had pioneered in the merchandising of - 
this department. 

Tom could easily enough have liqui- 
dated the business at that moment, and 


. 











his four-year-old daughter Joyce 
would have encouraged him in his still- 


latent yearning for the engineering | 


profession. 

But the position of civic leadership 
so laboriously built, up by his father 
caused Tom to envision even greater 
success. His phlegmatic mind, even to- 
day, never turns backward tc ponder 
on what might have been: he accepted 
circumstances as destiny, and directed 
his energies forward through the chan- 
nel in which he found himself. 

Perhaps it was the very day on 
which young Wiseman became Lan- 
caster’s‘No. 1 merchant that he looked 
at the store building, constructed in 
1900, and the adjoining property, 
added in 1926, and decided to make 
them into the city’s most modern re- 
tail establishment. But 34 years of in- 
grained caution are not tossed aside in 
a moment, and the plans and transi- 
tion pattern formulated then are only 
now coming into fruition. 

Says Tom: “Naturally, we couldn’t 
do any construction during the de- 
pression. Later, we were too busy get- 
ting over it, and by the time we real- 
ized we were out of the woods, war 
controls stopped us. Finally,we couldn’t 
wait any longer.” 

So, late in 1946 commenced the 
spending of some $100,000 in modern- 
izing the Wiseman store. The budget 
will probably run considerably more 
before the final touch of a dramatic 
new store front is completed some- 
time next year. Wiseman is sparing no 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Another move in his step-by-step program of modernization, this: 
up-to-the-minute New York-designed store front is Wiseman's 
latest idea for bringing Fifth Avenue to Lancaster's Mai. Street, 


No stuffy and old-fashioned midwest “emporium,” Wiseman's three-story department store is as neat and modern as it Is 
spacious and well lighted, is amply stocked with merchandise designed to appeal to both the cosmopolitan and provincial shopper. 





KENNETH KERR is an adopt- 
R. ed son of Lancaster, Ohio. 

That’s news for a town where 
98% of its population is. “home 
grown.” 

But Lancaster has no cause for re- 
gret. No native progeny could have 
given the town more affection, loyalty 
and build-up than this 50-year-old 
publisher of the local Eagle-Gazette. 

Kerr came to Lancaster only 12 
years ago. In that short period he has 
made his niche as the community’s 
chief organizer of worth-while projects 
—the town’s head tub-thumper to the 
outside world, the county’s amiable 
front-man in State and National poli- 
tics, and the one who figuratively put 
Lancaster on the map by getting Holly- 
wood to use the county fair grounds 
as its pictorial theme for a major 
picture due for release this Winter. 

Kerr is a rotund, robust man with a 


Kerr almost any time and get an in- 
vitation for a Jeep ride through the 
county. Kerr welcomes’ such safaris— 
being essentially an: outdoor man. 
His office is simply a place to hang 
his hat and sign his mail. Most of the 
time you'll find him traveling the roll- 
ing countryside, hobnobbing with 
farmers or strolling the approaches of 
the Anchor Hocking plants, talking 
with workers, foremen and executives. 
He has the politician’s facility for 
easy conversation and a phenomenal 
memory for names and faces. The 
story is told in Lancaster that a few 
years ago, at a Jefferson Day dinner, 
“K. K.” not only greeted over 2,000 
people by their first names, but even 
remembered something about each one 
of the handshakers. And it’s a sure bet 
that before the get-together was over 
each of the guests also knew a bit 
about Lancaster, Ohio, for Kerr never 


Main Street 





Publisher-R. KENNETH KERR 


Front-man, tub-thumper, publisher of Lancaster’s Eagle- 
Gazette, Kenneth Kerr is a veritable one-man Chamber of 
Commerce, has worked zealously to put his town on the map 


vitality that knows no let-up. He 
wears the sporty, loose-fitting clothes 
of the man who has much leisure. But 
he has had no vacation in a dozen 
years. 

“Lancasttr is my hobby,” he says. 

A few years ago his family prevailed 
upon him to go to New York for some 
diversion. To keep peace in the house- 
hold, he consented. He boarded a 
plane, arrived in the big city at night- 
fall. Twelve hours later he. was back 
in the air—heading west for home. 

Kerr is just what the doctor ordered 
for a town like Lancaster. A commun- 
ity blessed with more industrial, 
scenic, climatic and agricultural vir- 
tues than most midwestern areas, in 
' Kerr Lancaster got a one-man Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In local folk he 
keeps alive a spirit of continued im- 
provement. For visitors he’s an inde- 
fatigable Cook’s Tour guide. Anyone 
who visits Lancaster can drop in on 
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misses an opportunity to put in a plug 
for his adopted town. 

To Kerr the publicizing and con- 
stant striving for civic improvement is 
sum and substance of a publisher’s 
job in a small city. He has sloganized 
this theme with the two-liner: “If it’s 
for Lancaster the Eagle-Gazette is for 
it.” This appears atop the editorial 
page of the Eagle-Gazette, the only 
local paper in the county, the second 
oldest in the state. 

Lancaster is a one-newspaper town 


—a growing trend in American jour- 


nalism. When Kerr first came, there 
were two local dailies. Then competi- 
tion between the papers was’ of the 
“no holds barred” ’ variety. Circula- 
tion wars raged unabated as the Eagle 
and the Gazette both vied for the 
worker's and the farmer’s patronage. 
So intent were circulation solicitors on 
getting readers that farmers, pinched 
for ready cash, were encouraged to 


- 


barter a ham, a can of milk, a sack of - 
corn or the like, as payment for their. 
yearly subscriptions. ; 
As so often happens in newspaper 

wars, news coverage was personal and 
lively. Name-calling, exposés, sensa-. 
tionalism ruled the editorial roosts. 
In 1935 a merger was effected, and 
Kerr became publisher of the com- 
bined dailies. From then on, the Eagle- 
Gazette has worked in a dignified if . 
uninspired groove. State, National and 
International news in the paper is all 
from syndicate sources. Coverage of 
local news is heavily larded with chit- 
chat. 


PAPER LACKS PUNCH 


Local politics get little more than a 
cursory notice. It is Kerr’s policy to 
keep controversy at a minimum. His 
editorial pages lack the fervor of a . 
fighting newspaper. The town “has 
many dissenters to Kerr’s method of 
running the paper. Many who remem- 
ber the two-newspaper days say they 
miss the two-fisted journalism of that 
era: Labor leaders are particularly 
critical, charge that local labor rates 
very low as news in the Eagle-Gazette. 

Some farmers complain that the 
price, 30¢ a week, is a bit too high for 
a strictly local paper. But these “beefs” 
are by no means serious, for the paper 
today enjoys the largest circulation in 
its history—12,500. In fact, its hold is 
so strong that a few years ago»an op- 
position paper was started, but the 
going was too tough against the Eagle- 
Gazette, which has grown solidly en- 
trenched with readets and advertisers. 

Kerr himself maintains more or less 
of a “hands-off” policy on the paper 
these days. As long as‘ his editorial 


staff keeps to the straight-and-narrow 


he lets it run the paper. This gives him 
plenty of time to spend on his promo- 
tional activities. 

Although never himself an active 
candidate for political office, for many 
years Kerr was a “behind-the-scenes” 
man in the Democratic Party in Ohio. 
He was campaign manager for Charles 
Sawyer, an Ohio bigwig who was 
beaten for the office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in 1938. Kerr was a friend of 
FDR and has an autographed picture 
of the late President on his wall. He 
has also a better than nodding ac- 
quaintanceship with President Tru- 


‘man. 


Of late, Kerr has endeavored to hew 
to a more neutral line in political ac- 
tivities, in view of the fact that the 
town and county of Lancaster are a 
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A genial "big frog in a small puddle,” Kerr (shown here leaving office) enjoys his role as the town's lone publisher. 


mixture of Democrat and Republican 
sentiment. In local politics, his paper 
has supported men of both parties, but, 
personally, he has a greater affection 
for the Donkey than the Elephant. 

Local’ publishing comes quite natu- 
rally to Kenneth Kerr. His father and 
grandfather were both small-town pub- 
lishers, and by the time he was 16 he 
was already the business manager of a 
sizable daily in Delaware. 

In his early 20s he made the friend- 
ship of Charles Sawyer, then the owner 


of a string.of Ohio small dailies. Kerr _ 


was put at the head of this group of 
newspapers and under his direction 
they flourished. When the newspaper 
war broke out in Lancaster, Sawyer, 
who owned one of the papers, imme- 
diately shifted Kerr to the scene, told 
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him to take over and effect a merger. 

The Eagle-Gazette is now owned by 
Sawyer, but the cfficers of Anchor 
Hocking have substantial stock in the 
enterprise. Curiously enough, Anchor 


‘Hocking, though the town’s major in- 


dustry, receives very little play in the 
local press. Among the reporters and 
editors, news about A-H (even good 
news) is one of the editorial taboos. 
The reason: The corporation’s offi- 
cers have an exaggerated abhorrence 
of any publicity—personal or corpo- 
rate. Indicative of the shyness of the 
local industrialists is the fact that the 
newspaper library does not even have 
a photograph of the Anchor Hocking 
president. Kerr goes along with this 
policy of silence about the activities 
and operation of everything that is 


Anchor Hocking. And it.is this silence 


that people in town take objection to 
when discussing the local paper. 

There are many who feel that corpo- 
rate control of the press to the extent 
practiced by Anchor Hocking is an un- 
healthy situation, That’s why a num- 
ber of leading citizens gave consider- 
able support to the establishment of 
a competing paper in Lancaster. But 
the venture never succeeded. 

Kerr’s answer is that he is not a cru- 
sading publisher. His feeling is that if 
a company or an individual wants to 
stay out of the news, so to speak, it’s 
his or its privilege. Not given to muck- 
raking, he maintains that people are 
more interested in work-a-day events 
than in the controversial. To Kerr, a 

{Continued on page 118) : 
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Salesgirl-MARILYN MILLER 


Introducing Lancaster's Marilyn Miller. A first-hand 
report on the thoughts, habits, likes and dislikes of 
one of America’s large army of retail saleswomen 


OST girls, when they get out of 
school, want to get a good job 

right away, make a lotof money, 

and then satisfy the ultimate ambition 
of a home and a family. That’s the 
considered opinion of Miss Marilyn 
Mae Miller of Lancaster, Ohio, who, 
in the 10 years following her high 
school graduation, got herself a good 
job, now has a better one; several 
hundred dollars in the bank; and 
“pretty good prospects” on that ulti- 
mate ambition: which in her case in- 
cludes “two or three children—mixed.” 
Personable, blue-eyed, 28-year-old 
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Marilyn, who stands 5 feet 54% inches 
without benefit of her medium heels, 
is one of Lancaster’s saleswomen— 
typical not of many wartime clerks, 
but rather of that more intelligent and 
industrious class now being sought out 
by America’s retailers. 

As to today’s customers, at least 
those who come to Harrison’s, the ap- 
parel shop which employs her, Mari- 
lyn feels that they’re getting tougher. 
“They question price and they ques- 
tion quality. They’re more- interested, 
I think, in quality—and I’m as glad 
as they are to see pre-war standards 





_ Like most yor American ‘white-collar 


girls, Marilyn Miller's day begins with 
a hurried exit, a quick glance up the 
street to see if she's in time for her bus. 

‘ ° 


generally coming back. When the 
quality is good, people seem to feel 
that today’s prices are pretty fair.” 

Marilyn didn’t intend to be a retail 

saleswoman. She took the commercial 
course at Lancaster High School be- 
cause she knew she'd have to work, 
and a knowledge of stenography, typ- 
ing and bookkeeping would .be most 
useful. But a girl in Lancaster doesn’t 
just finish school and ‘walk right into 
a job. In the six months following her 
graduation in June, 1937, there wasn’t 
a single clerical job advertised in the 
local paper. Further, Anchor Hocking 
wasn’t accepting any applications. 

The best Marilyn could obtain was 
extra work behind the candy counter 
of the Gallagher Drug store—$2 for a 
whole Saturday, less than that for a 
few hours on Sunday. Then, because 
her uncle was County Treasurer, she 
was able to get employment in the 
Certificate of Title Division of the 
Fairfield County Clerk of Courts 
office. “It isn’t civil service—you have 
to have friends to get the job,” Mari- 
lyn comments. “I don’t know whether 
that’s good or not!” 

Beginning at $70 a month, she 
progressed during the next six years 
to double that salary; then did office 
work for an automobile dealer. She 
left this johk to fill a bookkeeper- 
cashier opening at Siegel’s Dress Shop, 
and worked there for four months, 
until manager Avery Harrison went 
into business for himself and took 
Miss Miller along. 

At Harrison’s, Marilyn was officially 
the baokkeeper—but there isn’t too 
much book work-in a new business, 


and she began to spend time on the 


sales floor. She liked the combination 
of duties, aid now—as for the past 
two years—spends about half her 
store time in selling. 

“I like my job,” is Marilyn’s con- 
tented opinion. “You meet such inter- 
esting people when you sell.” 

Marilyn ‘likes fashion selling—pos- 
sibly because she is a woman, possibly 
because her mother is a skilled dress- 
maker. She gets excited about her 
work: digs ‘into cartons when ship- 
ments come in, helps to unpack, liter- 
ally follows each dress through from 
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the yecedvling” 1 room to 1 it final sale, 

She reads the fashion trade maga- 
zines that come into the store, buys 
Mademoiselle,.Charm, Glamour, and 
other fashion-conscious magazines fre- 
quently: “Just to keep up on fashion, 
so I can sell better.” Additional read- 
i Reader’s Digest, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall's, Today's Woman, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. : 

Her salary is fixed, has no commis- 
sion element like many specialty 
shops—and that suits Miss Miller 
right down to the ground. “I like to 
know how much money I will get every 
week,” she comments, even though 
she has no fixed budget for her $35 
weekly income. 

The money goes to pay board to 
mother, luncheon expenses, inciden- 
tals, beauty shop and clothes—and she 
tries to put $10 into the bank each 
week, not always successfully. “There’s 
something about having a little money 
in the bank that gives a person a feel- 
ing of security,” Marilyn admits. 
“You never know when you'll need it!” 


Obviously, she finds needs. The 
bank account is only “a couple of 


hundred” and her other savings are a 


small .ordinary life insurance policy 
which she also thinks is “a good idea.” 
Marilyn further enhances her feeling 
of security with charge accounts at 
local and Columbus department stores, 
which she considers “nice for emer- 
gencies,” P 

Hobbies Marilyn disclaims, except 
that she would like to do more sewing 
if she had the time. She doesn’t smoke, 
but likes a couple of drinks on Satur- 
day night “with the gang,” enjoys 
fishing on Buckeye Lake with the boy 
friend, and plays a little Gin Rummy 
and penny-ante Poker. Most of her 
physical effort goes into an occasional 
game of bowling (average score 145). 
She likes’ especially to be on teams 
which compete with nearby towns so 
that she can travel and see people. 

Though contented in Lancaster, 
Miss Miller admits that “we get too 
self-centered, seeing the same people, 
doing the same things. We should be 


Unlike many wartime salesgiris, Marilyn is typical of the pre-war crop: courteous, 
capable, intelligent. Self-critical, she feels she sometimes “isn't patient enough.” 


more interested in national and world 
affairs.” . 

About these she has some strong 
convictions: It was wonderful of scien- 
tists to discover the atomic bomb, she 
says, but hopes it doesn’t destroy us 
some day. And: “It belongs to us!” 
she asserts vehemently. “Our men 
made it. Let’s keep it here, and not 
give it to any other country!” 

She doesn’t follow UN closely, but 
believes there ought to be some way 
that countries could talk things over 
peacefully. “But maybe countries are 
just like retail merchants here in Lan- 
caster,” she ponders. “They talk for- 
ever to get together on a simple little 
thing like whether they should close 
Thursday afternoon or not. Maybe 
it can’t be done.” 

Convinced that “Europe has gone 
through much worse than we have,” 
and believing in “lending a helping 
hand,” Marilyn thinks it ought to be 
done without such inconveniences as 
last year’s 80% extraction flour. 

Politics? “I’m a Democrat. 


My 
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A regular noon-time customer at her favorite luncheon spot—Cy Albert's popular counter-and-booth style Clock 
Restaurant—Miss Miller's favorite meal is a thick tenderioin steak, cherry pie. Her usual order: Coffee and salad. 


family always were Democrats. I'll 
vote the Democratic ticket next year, 
and go along with Truman if he’s 
nominated, even though I think .we 
could use a stronger man. But I don’t 
know why I’m a Democrat, and none 
of my friends know why they are 
Democrats or Republicans. There 
ought to be some way of educating 
us, making us think about politics!” 

As to wages and prices: “People 
talk about getting prices down, and 
the same people go on strike for more 
wages. I can’t understand how wages 
can go up and prices go down at the 
same time—because it all comes back 
to the wage earner. I think people are 
making enough money now, and we 
all ought to try to stabilize the eco- 
nomic cycle instead of trying to talk 
ourselves into a depression.” 

As a consumer, Miss Miller doesn’t 
like excessive government control in 
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business. “We had to have regulation 
during the war, and OPA was good 
then. But every regulation and tax 
and report means more forms and 
more work for the little man. He 
doesn’t make enough to hire some- 
body to de it for him, and making 
all those reports is just like working 
for somebody else instead of your- 
self.” 

Marilyn keeps up with current liter- 
ature in the Book of the Month Club; 
liked “The Hucksters” because “it 
gives you the inside on what goes on,” 
but prefers romantic novels. In twice- 
a-week - movies, musicals are first 
choice, with drama second. Fred Mac- 
Murray, her school favorite, still is. 
Walter Pidgeon, Esther Williams and 
Joan Crawférd also rank high on her 
list. Tuesday, when boy friend Bill 
comes to call, is radio night, with 


Fibber McGee, Amos and Andy, and 


Bob Hope her top listening choices, 

She reads the Columbus Ohio State 
Journal in the morning, “because it 
has the most news,” studies the Lan- 
caster Eagle-Gazette every night for 
local society doings. And she reads all 
the classified advertising: “I get a kick 
out of reading what people are trying 
to sell or get rid of!” 

Though Marilyn never missed Sun- 
day School when she was younger, 
Sunday mornings often find her abed 
now. She feels a little guilty about it, 
since her mother sings in the choir at 
the Fifth Avenue +Church of Christ. 
“Religion is a. good thing,” she says, 
“and I ought ta go to church more 
often. I keep promising myself that 
I will! But somehow I don’t seem to 
get around to it.” 

All in all, Lancaster’s Marilyn Mil- 
ler is a more or less representative 
youhg lady of urban America. 
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Brownie (center with employees) has made his store one of the 
- city's leading supermarkets, does a $20,000 weekly business. 


Main Street 


Grocer=MERRIIT H. BROWN 


A successful chain store grocery manager since the age of 
19, today, at 39, Merritt (“Brownie”) Brown operates one of 
largest, most efficient supermarkets in the entire Midwest 


HE Kroger store at 124 West 

Wheeling Street is one of Lancas- 

ter’s principal supermarkets, shar- 
ing the city’s grocery and meat trade 
with A & P, Big Bear, and some 50 to 
60 other chain .and _ independently- 
owned stores. Weekly volume at 
Kroger’s is in the neighborhood of 
$20,000, with the sales trend already 
sharply back to pre-war pattern: half 
the week’s business is done on Friday 
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and: Saturday, with the average sale 
on those days approximately $3 and 
typical family purchases ranging from 
$8 to $12. 

The Lancaster supermarket is part 
of Kroger’s Columbus Branch opera- 
tion, and its efficient management is 
indicated by the fact that in period 
after period (Kroger figures are estab- 


lished on the basis of 13 four-week. 


periods in a year) net profit percentage 


is substantially higher than the branch 
average. 

Slim, wavy-haired Merritt H. 
Brown, the store manager—popularly 
known as “Brownie”—is justifiably 
proud of his store and its showing, yet 
for all his ability is under, no delusions 
as to what he can do. Many success- 
ful chain grocery store managers took 
forward to the time when they may 
apply their acquired skill to a store 
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of their own—but not for Brownie! 

“The best opportunity to make 
money in the retail grocery business,” 
he avers, “Is on the other man’s in- 
vestment. I could not be happy unless 
I were doing big volume—I’d be 
bored to death in a small store—and 
I know it would take a minimum in- 
vestment of $50,000 to own a store of 
the type I manage. 

Brownie felt that way the day that 
he went to work for the firm. Graduat- 
ing from Logan (Ohio) High School 
in 1928, he knew that he didn’t want 
to be a farmer like his father. He 
would have liked to have been a 
doctor, and intended to earn enough 
money to go back -to college for med- 
ical education. 

Graduation was on Friday. Walking 
in Logan on Monday, he saw the 
store of a small grocery chain being 
readied for opening, walked in and 
got a job. After four weeks he de- 
cided he didn’t like the way the, com- 


pany was operated, and couldn’t see 
any possibility for a big future. With 
Kroger, he’d have a chance. He came 
up to Lancaster and spoke with Har- 
vey L. Van Horn—who still is his dis- 
trict manager—and went to work for 
Kroger. Another four weeks passed, 
and one morning Van Horn took him 
over to a new*location—Kroger’s sev- 
enth store in Lancaster. The: fixtures 
were up, and the initial stock was piled 
in the center of the floor. 

“You know how to fix up the 
shelves,” said Van. “Go to it!” And 
he walked out. Later the district man- 
ager came back, complimented Brow- 
nie on his work and asked, “Do you 
think you can run this store a while?” 

So, at the age of 19, with only eight 
weeks of business experience behind 
him, alert young Merritt H. Brown 
was a chain grocery store manager. 
Such operations in 1928 were one-man 
service stores. Sales for the first week 
were only $252—which was good, be- 


cause there wete five other grocers 
within two blocks—and in a short time 
Brownie’s volume climbed to some 
$1,200 weekly, as compared to a nor- 
mal average of $800 to $1,000 per 
week for a one-man store. 

Then he met Helen Frasure, and in 
1929 they were married. That didn’t 
diminish Brownie’s desire to become 
a physician, but obviously there wasn’t 
going to be much chance for him to go 
back to school. The ambition has: been 
transferred to his son Eddie—James 
Edmund Brown—now a senior at Lan- 
caster High. Eddie wants to study en- 
gineering, though Brownie’s dream of 
the medical profession may yet be ful- 
filled. : 

But the lure of medicine was over- 
shadowed by the immediacy of the 
grocery business, which Brownie 
found fascinating. He held up his high 
sales figures for 13 years in the’ little 
Maple Street store, and was not at all 
surprised when he was selected in © 


. 
Consistent church-goers, the Brown family is caught by the camera as they leave Grace Evangelical and.Reformed Church. 
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Brownle’s neighbors look forward to the family’s watermelon “parties,” « backyard tradition for many Summers. 


December, 1940, to guide the destinies 
of the big supermarket. 

Last year the store was remodelled, 
with new fixtures includirig a frozen 
food case and self-service dairy cases. 
Unlike most markets, the produce de- 
partment in Brownie’s store is at the 
rear. Grocery executives think it 
should be at the front, for impulse 
attraction—but Brownie got permis- 
sion to move it to the rear to save 
steps in merchandise handling, since 
the incoming stockroom is at the rear 
of the building. And produce volume 
increased 55% in the secluded loca- 
tion—a result defying explanation, 
but certainly boosting respect for 
Brownie’s acumen at company head- 
quarters. 


A STICKLER FOR SYSTEM 


In his progressive search for better 
techniques, Brownie instituted a sys- 
tem of having stock boys do all the 
refilling and straightening of shelves 
at night after the store was closed for 
business. The plan had previously 
been tried without too much success 
by other chains, but Brownie is highly 
satisfied, because the store is cléan as 
a pin at opening time every morning, 
every shelf space is properly filled, 
and there is no merchandise traffic to 
interfere with customers. 
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Merritt H. Brown is perhaps more 
of an ideal grocery manager than a 
typical one. The average chain store 
manager, after he closes his store at 
night, sits down for hours with book 
and paper work that he didn’t get a 
chance to do during the day, reads his 
company mail and bulletins and makes 
plans. But not Merritt H. Brown! 


When the doors are locked at the close 


of business, he’s on the outside doing 
the locking, and every detail is com- 
pletely up to the minute. 

“I don’t see anything remarkable 
about that,” he insists. “There’s just 
got to be system in running a busi- 
ness. If I tried to do everything my- 
self, naturally. I'd be in a constant 
stew. I give my department heads full 
responsibility and authority, and dele- 
gate tasks to them. They can make 
their own decisions as to whether to 
trim the lettuce, or put those beans on 
the second shelf instead of the third. 

“I make it a policy never to give 
instructions to a subordinate, but to 
let them come properly through his 
department head. When everybody 
knows what he is expected to do, and 
how to do it, the work gets done with- 
-out. the necessity of overtime.” 

Brownie is an enthusiastic believer 
in the J. I. T. (Job Instructor Train- 
ing) plan—because he, himself, finds 


it so practical in the Kroger schools 
and refresher classes which he at- 
tends. If an employee is capable and 
intelligent, he says, he can do any job, 
once he understands the what and why 
and how. 

Each operation is explained in de- 
tail, and performed as an example.’ A 
reason is given for every motion or 
action, usually keyed to the explana- 
tion that doing the job this way makes 
the work easier. Then the employee 
does the operation himself, and retells 
tke complete explanation to show that 
he has understood it. 

With such painstaking training pro- 
cedures, it’s no wonder that every em- 
ployee in Brownie’s store knows what 
he is doing, and all operations func- 
tion smoothly, whether: or not “the 
boss” is on the job. 

A few months ago one of Brownie’s 
department heads had been tentatively 
selected for a better. job as “relief 
man” when other store managers went 
on vacation. Brownie’s training pro- 
cedure was to pile infinite amounts 
of detail on the candidate—to give 
him, literally, the work of two men. 

“T’m here to see that he doesn’t slip 
up on anything,” he commented.. “If 
he can take care of everything I give 
him to do, nothing will bother him 


{Continued on page 138) 





‘Rural 


With his draftsman, co-op manager Kindler (left) checks plans for improving electric 


service for the more than 5,000 rural consumers in Fai 


eld and adjacent counties. 


REA Manager=DARWIN KINDLER 


Behind the scenes with one of the men whose untiring efforts 
to expand rural electric coverage are creating a richer. 
fuller life for thousands of the nation’s farming population. 


O look at mild-mannered, pleas- 
ant-faced, soft-spoken Darwin 


Kindler, a man to whom courtesy: 


and consideration for others is practi- 
cally a way of life, one would hardly 
suspect that the turbulent blood of 
gun-toting, rip-snorting, Indian-killing 
pioneers of the West ran in his veins. 
Yet Darwin’s grandfather, old David 


Cramer, was a two-fisted, hard-riding 
plainsman who fought and traded with 
the Indians, shot buffalo, and boasted 
three notches on his pearl-handled six- 
shooter. | 

Darwin (no descendant of the fam- 
ous naturalist, he was named after a 
country storekeeper) remembers his 
maternal grandfather well, recalls with 


quiet pleasure his tales of the old West 
—of his friendship with Buffalo Bill 
and the colorful and exciting days 
when he helped escort Custer’s army 
across the plains. 

He smiles as he repeats this latter 
episode: “I remember his telling me- 
that he left Custer just three days be- 
fore the massacre, but I’ve always 
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Darwin Kindler is no arm-chair executive. 
driving around his district, urging consumers 
ally, as here, pitching in 
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Belying his placid exterior, he's chock-full of energy, spends lots of time 
to expand use of electricity, helping farmers solve their problems, occasion- 
to help. one of his workers out on the line. His goal: To energize every farm in the area. 
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wondered whether he wasn’t letting his 
imagination run away with him. I 
don’t know; perhaps he would have 
said he was at the massacre itself if he 
were sure there had been any sur- 
vivors.” 

Just turned 40, Kindler has been an 
energetic and capable manager of 
Vhio’s South Central Rural Electric Co- 
op, Inc., for 11 years, ever since he was 
recommended for the job, at the age 
of 29, by a Fairfield County farmer 
who appreciated his agricultural capa- 
bilities when Darwin helped him plant 


and harvest his crops each Spring and 
Fall. 


HAD NO BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Darwin Kindler was the Co-op’s 
first and only manager. And he has 
done a remarkably able job, especially 
in view of the fact that he accepted the 
post without having had any previous 
experience in managing a business. 

“T didn’t know the first thing about 
it when I started,” he says. “And I 
told them so. But I said I'd give them 
all I had, and that’s what I’ve always 
tried to do.” 

As a boy he had hoped to become 
an engineer. But until he got his 
chance to head the South Central Co- 
op he got little chance to do anything 
but farm. Born on a Fairfield County 
farm near Pickerington, Ohio, he has 
lived in the county all his life, most of 
it on the farm. His parents, Edson 
Kindler, an Ohioan of Alsace-Lorraine 
descent, and Mattie Kramer Kindler, 


who was born in Texas, still live on the 
130-acre dairy farm where waite! 
spent his childhood. 

It wasn’t a very exciting childhood: 
Pickerington Grammar School and 
Violet Township High School, inter- 
spersed with work around the farm in 
his spare time. Following high school 
he spent a year at Ohio State College 
of Agriculture, and his hope of some 
day becoming an engineer gradually 
faded. Today, however, his dream has 
to some extent been realized, for his 
present job entails a great deal of en- 
gineering knowledge—knowledge that 
he has had to acquire on his own, the 
hard way. 

“All I-know about’ business, too, I 
had to dig up for myself,” he says. 
“When I came with the Co-op I knew 
nothing about accounting, finance, or 
any of the rest of it.” He smiled a bit 
proudly. “But I found out fast—I had 
to.’ 

Despite his business accomplish- 
ments, however, Darwin Kindler’s pri- 
mary interest is still in the farmer and 
his problems. 

“I stayed on the farm until I was 
about 30 years old,” he says. “And I 
still have a profound interest in agri- 
culture. I wouldn’t care to farm myself 
—there aren’t enough people on a 
farm, and I like people—but I am 
grateful for my early training. It’s 
been of great value to me.” 

Personally modest, conservative, 
quiet, Darwin Kindler is at the same 
time no shrinking introvert. Self- 


assured in a calm, unobtrusive sort of 
way, he is nonetheless aware of his 
abilities, is quietly confident of “ve 
ing his aims. 

A man who has lived among link 
ers all his life, no evidence of the farm 
appears in either his speech or manner. 
There’s no rural Midwest twang in his 
voice, and his clothes and bearing, 
smacking more of the marts of the 
city than the country, betray not the 
slightest sign of his rural background. 

Chock-full of quiet energy, a hard 
worker who more often than not works 
from 7 A.M. until 5:30 in the evening 
—he spends the bulk of his time out 
of the office, contacting consumers, 
keeping tabs on workers out on the 
line, driving in his 1946 Chevrolet tc 
various meetings throughout the area 
—Kindler drives himself much harder 
than any of his 52 employees. ’ 


HIS CODE: FAIR PLAY 


Says Albert (“Abe”) Abersold, his 
chief accountant: “Darwin’s very well- 
liked. He’s fair with his employees, be 
lieves in giving them every : possible 
break—he’s not one of those bosses 
who try to squeeze every last ounce of 
work out of people. But he’s also ener- 
getic, a go-getter who's determined to 
attain his goal no matter how much 
work it means.’ 

And what is his goal? Simply to 
provide complete electric service to 
every single one of the area’s approxi- 
mately 6,700 potential consumers. 
More than 5,440 are already being 


Located some seven miles: outside of Lancaster, this modern, attractive building 
is the focal point for Fairfield County's aggressive rural electrification program. 





Fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, and latest in office equipment provide all advantages of a modern 
metropolitan office for Kindler’s rural electric co-op workers. One complaint: There's no nearby restaurant. 


served, and Darwin figures to get the 
balance of around 1,250 within a year. 

His interest in rural electrification 
dates from his youth. Raised on a farm 
which boasted none of the conveni- 
ences of electricity, he saw its benefits 
first-hand when the place was finally 
energized, 

“Ever since,” he says, “I’ve done 
what I could to see that other farm 
people realize the advantages of eiec- 
trification. It’s been a tremendous boon 
to rural America. I'd go so far as to 
say that it means as much—and more 
—to the social and economic position 
of the farmer as our schools and our 
highways.” 

“Look at it this way,” he continued, 
becoming engrossed in what is by all 
odds his favorite topic, “about 65% 
of the farmer’s time is devoted to 
chores; the other 35% of the time he’s 
in the fields. Now, field operations 
have become mechanized, but without 
rural electrification, chores are still 
done the way they were 100 years ago. 
But with electricity the farmer can 
milk his cows, brood his chickens, 
grind his feed, dry his hay, cure his 

orn, cool his milk, heat the water in 
his dairy barn,~and even clean his 
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stables by power. There are literally 


hundreds of uses. 


“And there’s another factor, the 
biggest factor of all. It’s simply this: 
Rural electrification’s greatest value is 
the fact that it’s influencing a lot of 
farm girls and boys to stay on the 
farm. Today, higher types of young 
men and women are remaining on the 
farm than was the case 30 years ago, 
say. And they’re making a success of 
it, are coming to realize that the farm 
offers a fuller, richer life.” 


FARMERS ARE APPLIANCE-MINDED 


Asked whether much of an educa- 
tional job was needed to get farmers 
to realize the advantages of electrifica- 
tion, Kindler smiled. 

“Not today. Years ago, yes. Farmers 
had to be taught to use electricity. But 
our biggest problem now is that they’re 
using even more power than we antici- 
pated. Our lines are overloaded.” 

“One result of this,” he continued, 
“is that farmers have become more ap- 
pliance-minded. This in. turn has 
meant a definite increase in the sale 
of electric appliances, power equip- 
ment, etc. The farmer—and particu- 
larly the farmer’s wife—realizes that 


electrification can give him more free- 
dom, more efficiency, more leisure, 
so he’s become a great booster for it.” 

Despite his position as manager of 
a co-operative enterprise, Kindler does 
not wholly subscribe to the views of 
many co-op entrepreneurs on the sub- 
ject of co-op taxation. 

“The true co-op—which returns its 
savings to its members—should not be 
taxed,” he feels. “But in a case where 
profits are retained and plowed back 
into the business by the corporation, 
then I see no reason why the concern 
should not be subject to taxation, just 
as a private business would be.” - 

The discussion turning to the causes 
behind today’s high prices, Kindler 
contended that “In the majority of 
cases business could have made a profit 
without raising prices.” Then, speak- 
ing particularly of soft goods: “Mer- 
chants could also cut their prices. The 
man on Main St. is taking. advantage 
of the public.” 

Nevertheless, he foresees.no major 
depression in the near future, though 
“There are some signs of recession; 
however, it will probably not be too 
serious. The nation’s need for goods 

(Continued on page 134) 
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As chairman of the local AAA, Elwood Butler fights the farmer's battles from a small, unpre- 
tentious second-floor office on South Broad Street, puts in long week for little salary ($19). 










people to represent, yet if anyone 

could be called representative of 
Fairfield County’s yeomanry, it would 
be Ellwood Butler, the short, spare 
chairman of the County AAA Com- 
mittee. Respected throughout the state 
for efficient administration, Butler is 
no theoretician but a prosperous 
farmer in his own right. 

His family have always been well-to- 
do and well-thought-of, and Butler 
manages to be a gentleman-farmer who 
is really a gentleman and really @ 
farmer. With his long, neat head on 
his slight, wiry frame, his figure has 
the farmet’s seemingly careless, some- 
what casual adroitness, and his 
brown, seamed, long-chinned face is 
thoughtful and serene. There is some- 
thing thoroughly native and indigen- 
ously American farmer in his quick, 
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sell our crops in competition with the 
whole world, but buy our supplies at 
prices set in a nationally protected 
market.” Farmers were being squeezed 
into debt in the “Good Times” of the 
’20s, and when two Republicans, Mc- 
Nary and Haugen, introduced a bill 
to protect them as the manufacturers 
were being protected, a Republican 
President, Coolidge, unbendingly 
vetoed it. And Butler became a re- 
luctant but dogged advocate of Fed- 
eral aid for agriculture. 

He had joined the Farm Bureau 
Federation in 1920, one of its first 
members in Fairfield. He soon became 
a county director, and so had a plat- 


form. Coming from a family which’ 


estéemed good reading as much as 
good farming, he was pretty articulate 
on that platform, and his firm, calm 
argumentation got him noticed. His 












































firm step, his slightly rustic delibera- 
tion of speech. And though he is the 
easiest and kindest of men to talk to, 
he is no booming “mixer” politician. 
Like so many Ohio fa rsaiily he has 
an air of almost lonely, homespun in- 
tegrity. . 

Ever since he graduated from Lan- 
caster High in 1909, he has stayed on 
his father’s farm and held, with the 
hard-palmed Ohio tenacity, to his 
father’s belief that “the family-size 
farm, individually owned and oper- 
ated, best typifies what has been known 
as the American way of life, and that 
its preservation is the best guarantee 
of the continuance of an economic 
system based on individual initiative 
and private enterprise.” 

In this faith, Butler voted for the 
Republicans from 1912 until 1928. By 
then, however, he had seen, so he 
thought, the old agrarian freedom 
threatened—in his own county—by the 
fact that he and his neighbors “had to 
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AAA Man-ELLWO0OD BUTLER 


Meet Ellwood Butler, farmer and son of a farmer— 
as chairman of Fairfield County's Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration he’s the farmer’s champion 


talent lay in showing clearly how the 
Fairfield farmers’ troubles were in- 
volved in larger, dimmer national 
issues. He never raised his voice much 
above a dry, twangy drawl, but his 
fine, dark eyes had a sort of flash, and, 
for all his deliberation, most people 
in the county knew that Ellwood But- 
ler was for Smith, and why. The events 
of the next four years did little to 


gmake them think he had been wrong. 


*. Hence he was a natural choice for 
membership on the Fairfield County 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion Committee, set up in 1933. Four 
years later he became Chairman of 
that Committee. Butler believes that 
the farm loans then made on corn, 
wheat; and cotton simply gave to farm- 
ing the same stability that the tariff 
gave to commerce and industry, and 
kept the farmers from being wiped 
out as a class. 

And it was not, he insists, a pro- 
gram of scarcity. On the contrary: 





“The idea was to maintain a reserve 
30% over and above what the country 
used at home and shipped abroad. 
Acreage allotments were kept high 
enough to preserve that 30% reserve, 
and it came in mighty handy in the 
war years.” 

In these years, of course, the price 
of farm products rose so high that 
there was no need for price-supporting ~ 
loans. But wheat loans, at least, will 
be needed again, Butler prophesies, 
“just as soon as we stop giving wheat 
to other nations.” 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY WANING? 


His final word on the subject is 
blunt enough: “The purpose of the 
Government is—or should be, let’s say 
—to preserve individual liberty and 
equality of opportunity. We’ve been 
drifting away from that in the last 15 
years.” 

But he will not argue politics as 
such any more, being more interested. 
in policies than in parties. It’s typical 
of him that most Democrats in town 
think him a Republican, most Repub- 
licans a Democrat. Actually, he admits, 
with a grin that warns you not to press 
him further on the subject, he has not 
voted an exactly straight ticket for 
quite .a while. 

For five years now, he and his AAA 
Committee have devoted nearly all 
their work to the AAA’s program of 
soil conservation, in which farmers get 
paid for improving their own land. . 
On an average, the AAA gives them 
about half the cost of certain author- 
ized improvements, known as “prac- 
tices,” which are established for Ohio 
jointly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the State Production and 
Marketing Committee. This year’s al- 
lotment for Fairfield County, as Butler 
can trippingly tell you before the in- 
quiry is off your tongue, is $113,942. 

Each practice on which a farmer 
proposes to request AAA payment 
must first be approved by his township 
committee. A large part of Butler’s job, 
as Chairman of the County Committee, 
is to make sure that each township 
committeeman understands each prac- 
tice in the program and is able to relay 
to each farmer in his township com- 
petent advice, not only about soil con- 
servation, but also about all the other 
aids and suggestions emanating “from 
D. €.”—as the phrase goes. This takes 
him about the County quite a bit, and 
many of the 103,000 miles on his black 
1936 Buick have been on the straight 
dipping roads aeross Fairfield’s rich 
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No typical farm home, Butler's big hill-top house is old-fashioned, gingerbread-styled, overlooks Ohio's most fertile land. 


tumble of green meadow between Lan- 
caster and the 13 townships of the 
County. As his housekeepers put it: 
“They often have meetings of a night 
out in the townships, and Ellwood 
don’t eat his dinner till all hours.” 

Indeed, having no family, he leads a 
rather solitary existence, and AAA 
work and his own farming occupy 
most of his waking, hours. He has 
often been asked to join the local 
Lions Club and the Rotary. “But I’d 
have to miss so many meetings, it'd 
not be worth while,” he says. 

In addition to this time on the road, 
he spends an average of 26 hours a 


week in the AAA offices in Lancaster, 
where a big chore is scrutinizing re- 
ports of performances turned in by 
committeemen and the nearly 2,500 
farmers—out of 3,400—in the County, 
who annually ask payment for deeds 
of conservation done. He and Ira Spit- 


ler, County Vice-Chairman, check 
every claim and every payment them- 
selves. 

In addition to the state practices, 
each county may devise one of its own 
to correct local conditions. Now, in the 
rather chuhky, abrupt folds of Fair- 
field farmland, there. is much erosion 


in the higher fields. To cure this, But- 
ler opined that alfalfa would be the 
proper agent, a more ground-gripping 
grass than the wheat or corn more 
often grown on-those heights. More- 
over, though alfalfa could have a good 
local market, little has ever been raised 
in these parts. Farmers are therefore 
being offered two dollars for every 
acre on which they maintain “a good 
stand of legumes containing more than 
50% alfalfa for two or more years 
following the end of the calendar year 
in which the seeding was made.” 

Butler also emphasizes heavily the 
importance of lime. As he preaches the 
AAA gospel of soil conservation, 
throughout the county, the first article’ 
of his creed is “I believe in lime.” 

It is this sort of thing, he feels, that 
justifies the AAA and his work on it. 
Holding down the top peg for nearly 
10 years has hardly been a sinecure. 
His average weekly pay is $19. But he 
is doing what he wants to do, and what 
his neighbors want him to do. And 
though he hates bureaucracy as much 
as any other successful Ohio farmer, 
he still holds that “You’ve got to have 
some.” Happily, a less bureaucratic 
sort of man than Butler couldn’t be 


found in Ohio—which may be why 
he’s a pretty fair bureaucrat. 

“What I want, in general,” he says, 
“is a farm policy that will keep the 
business .of farming on the same foot- 
ing as other lines of business in the 
country—without undue expense to 
the Government. 

“We don’t want a-dole. We don’t 
want relief. All we want is something 
to keep farming on a sound founda- 
tion.”. 

The 270 acres of his own rolling 
farmland, soft yellow with ripening 
corn, lie three miles southwest of Lan- 
caster, smoothly dipping and rising 
around the piny knoll where his tall, 
sharp-eaved, 90-year-old house stands 
with its gray barns. Bought by his 
father in 1884, and not much changed 
since, it is built of the unglazed, rich 
red-orange brick typical of the region 
of a century ago, with quaint white 
woodwork foaming at the eaves, and a 
high wedge-shaped cupola. 

Butler was born there (in 1891) and 
his parents died there only a few years 
ago, both in their 90s. And he lives 
there much as they did. Two kindly- 
faced and capable ladies, Mrs. Minnie 

(Continued on page 142) 
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HE showman who puts on the 
f ke Fairfield County Fair, 
held annually at Lancaster the 
second week in October, is Russell W. 
Alt, a mildly shy and highly successful 
farmer from nearby Baltimore. The 
combination of talents is rare, but Alt 
can step from the breeding of cattle 
and sheep to the planning of harness 
races, agricultural exhibits, and a top- 
notch Midway without batting an eye. 
“Running a county fair is a kind of 
show business,” he'll tell you. “You’ve 
got to ‘get the people there. Without 
them you can’t have a fair.” 
Billy Rose, Sam Goldwyn, or Bar- 


Fair Manager-RBRUSSELL ALT 


Under the able leadership of farmer Russell Alt, Fairfield | 
County Fair, one. of the country’s largest, plays an impor- 
tant role in both the community's social and economic life 


num himself were never more aware 
of this basic fact than Russell Alt. In 
consequence, as secretary of the Fair- 
field County Agricultural Society, he 
runs one of the most successful fairs 
in the country. Fairfield county resi- 
dents think it’s the best in Ohio— 
statistically, it is the second largest, 
and is reputed to sell the greatest num- 
ber of entrance tickets. Its ideal layout 
and wild natural beauty, dominated by 
the cliffs of Mt. Pleasant, once \an 
island jutting out of an inland sea, 
make it one of the most scenic fairs 
anywhere in America. 

Locally, it plays an important part 


in the social and* economic life of 
Fairfield County—an agricultural com- 
munity surrounding the important in- 
dustrial and retail center of Lancaster. 
The fair, in a sense, is the meeting 
place between town and country. The 
residents of Lancaster get just as big 
a “kick”. out of it as the farm people. 
And it draws visitors from far and 
wide. Former residents are accustomed 
to make Fair Week the occasion for 
re-union. 

Alt, who is an idealist as well as a 
practical business man, looks upon the 
fair as an important force for the 
betterment of the agricultural .com- 


Ht, a midwest farmer with a flair for the dramatic, runs the local fair with the skill of a bucolic Barnum. 
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munity. He sees it as an incentive to 
farmers to improve their products and 
as a place where they can exhibit their 
crops in competition with others. 
Likewise, their wives take pride in 
entering the products of their cookery, 
homemaking, and needlework. This 
kind of competition, Alt explains, 
leads to better life on the farms. 
Exhibits include horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, poultry, and goats of all 
breeds; all sorts of farm products, 
ranging from corn and oats to string 
beans and huge pumpkins; fruits, 


large and small; dairy products, 
canned vegetables, and preserves; 
flowers and garden club exhibits; 


needlework, cakes and pastry, draw- 
ings, paintings and photography. All 
phases of farm life, work and hobbies, 
for young and old, find expression in 
the more than 2,000 exhibits on dis- 
play each year. 

Russell Alt and the Fair Board are 
convinced that the young people are 
the key to the fair’s success—that 


Away from the Fair, Alt lives in typical rural simplicity. Above, with Mrs. Alt, he spends a quiet evening at-home. 


they get more out of it than anybody 
else. As the future farmers of the 
country, everything possible is done to 
attract them. Schools are closed dur- 
ing Fair Days and Wednesday is 
Children’s Day, when they and their 
teachers are admitted free. Children 
under 12 never pay. 

There are a thousand 4-H Club 
members in Fairfield County, and 
their exhibits, which constitute a spe- 
cial division, are among the most 
popular. Essentially, the purpose of 
the 4-H Clubs is to encourage farm 
boys and girls in better agricultural 
and home-making practices. Alt thinks 
that the part the fair plays in their 
club work is its most constructive con- 
tribution to the community. It stimu- 
lates competition among them, gives 
them a chance to exhibit their accom- 
plishments. 

“A young fellow gets a good calf, 
rears it, gets public recognition for 
his work at the fair, and learns first- 
hand that it will produce more beef or 


milk at lower cost than a scrub. He’s 
proud of his accomplishment and his 
interest grows. Many a breeder of 
high-grade stock in this county {got 
his start in 4-H Club work.” 

Alt’s own son, who now helps him 
run his stock farm, started some years 
ago with a pure-bred ram, with the 
result that the entire Alt flock has been 
materially up-graded. 

Purely from a showman’s angle, 
too, Alt believes that the kids are most 
important. 

“Without them you couldn’t have a 
fair,” he explains. “Interest them 
young and they keep coming. A boy 
brings his stock to the fair. Perhaps 
he sleeps in the stall with his sheep or 
his heifer during show days, ‘watch: 
ig over it, grooming it, getting it into 
top condition to carry off a prize. The 
fair gets into his blood—and he keeps 
coming the rest of his life.” 

Commercial exhibits are an impor- 
tant feature. Farmers and merchants 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Born and raised on a farm, Wendell George and his wife «re both perfectly content 
to spend the rest of their days there, dream of someday owning their own place. 


Farm Worker-WENDELL GEORGE 


Intelligent, ambitious, independent, ex-GI Wendell George 
is a capable and industrious representative of the younger 
crop of Americans eager to earn their living from the soil 


“s USINESS is a lot more respon- 

B sible than labor for today’s 

high prices. The big fellows 

are just out for all they can get—and 

they’re getting it. I think maybe there 

ought to be more government interfer- 
ence instead of less,” 

Wendell George, blond, 6 foot 3, 
good-looking Lancaster farm husky, 
has some very definite opinions about 
the American system of Free Enter- 
prise. In fact, for all his calm, unsmil- 
ing reticence, his shy, reserved man- 
ner, he has definite and considered 
opinions on a wide variety of topics, 
though as a rule they’re voiced only 
in answer to direct questions. Wendell 

eorge is emphatically not a fellow 
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who “shoots off his mouth” at the 
least provocation. On the contrary, 
he’s quiet, uncommunicative, suspi- 
cious—in true farmer fashion—of 
“strangers.” 

Keen-eyed, intelligent, more in- 
formed than the run-of-the-mill farm 
worker, 24-year-old Wendell is a 
rather far cry from the usual concep- 
tion of a farm “hired hand.” A high 
school graduate, an ex-GI who fought 
with “Blood and Guts” Patton through 
France, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Germany, George—unlike 
some “old-school” farm employees— 
has seen and read enough to have 
formed some firm, if somewhat stub- 
bornly held and occasionally contra- 


dictory -opinions of his own about our 
life and economy. Basically, however, 
he’s a farmer through and through. 

“I’ve always thought about the 
farm,” he says with shy- pride. “I was 
born on a farm right here in Fairfield 
County, and—except during the war— 
I’ve lived here all my life. And,” he 
adds, with quiet conviction, “I intend 
to stay here.” ° 

Wendell George is of American 
farm stock that goes back two genera- 
tions. His great grandparents were 
born in England, but both his parents 
and grandparents were American farm- 
ers—in and around Lancaster, Ohio. 
His parents, in fact, still live and fartn 
in Fairfield County—in the town of 
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North Pleasantville, a few miles from 
Lancaster. Up until July, 1946, when 
he became an employee of Byron Hite 
(who hired Wendell to help operate a 
farm belonging to his brother, R. E. 
Hite, a Pleasantville grocer), Wendell 
used to pitch in to help his father 
plant and harvest. But today he has 
his hands full working Hite’s 100-acre 
farm on Old Carroll Road, nine miles 
out of Lancaster. 

George isn’t the sort of farmer who 
stays on the farm merely because he 
doesn’t know anything else. He’s seen 
his share of the world—during the 
war years, and in the Lancaster Car- 
bon Co., where he was employed as an 
unskilled hand for three months just 
before he entered the Army as a field 
artillery radio operator, serving. as a 
Corporal and, not: incidentally, win- 
ning the Bronze Star and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 

“I can’t stand factory. work,” he 
says with an emphatic shake of his 
head. “A man likes to be out in the 
open, not cooped up like a prisoner. 
But I wouldn’t even want an outdoor 
job if it had to be in the city. City life 
don’t appeal to me. Oh, places like 
New York might be good enough’ for 
a short spell—a visit or something— 


but I’d never live in ’em. I wouldn’t 
even live in Lancaster.” 

And his wife echoes his sentiments. 
Dark-haired, round-faced, plump and 
attractive, 21-year-old Marjorie Crutch- 
er George, like her husband, is also 
a local high school graduate. But 
though she’s had a taste of city life; 
having worked as a switchboard oper- 
ator for the General Implement Co. in 
Lancaster, a clerk in the Lancaster 
Carbon Co., and a stenographer for a 
Lancaster law firm, she’s more than 
content to live in the country. 


12-HOUR DAYS—HE LIKES IT 


“I’m crazy about farming,” she 
smiles. “And Wendell’s a good farm- 
er,’ she adds proudly. * 

This, by the way, is a view well 
baeked by friends and neighbors who 
have known him for years. For in- 
stance: Says Ralph DeRolph, a tenant 
farmer a mile or so down the road, 
from Wendell’s place, who now oper- 
ates the farm on Pleasantville Road 
where Wendell was raised: “He’s a real 
bright, hard-working lad—no  slip- 
shod, old-fashioned nonsense about 
him.” 

Hard-working? Unquestionably. Up 
at six every morning, he’s in the fields 


While wife Marjorie chats on the old-fashioned wall phone, Wendell badgers her good- 
humoredly with constant reiterations of “How long you going to hang on that wire?" 





until dark—plowing, haying, harvest- 
ing corn and wheat, taking care of 
the farm’s hogs, sheep, and beef cattle. 
In the Summer he works an average 
of 10 to 12 hours a day, sometimes 
more. In addition, he finds time .to 
do a bit of studying. One of the Gov- 
ernment’s On-The-Job Farm Trainees, 
he attends night school every Tuesday 
evening for two hours during the 
Summer, and in Winter manages to 
find time to get in eight hours a week 
—days—at Liberty Union High School 
in Baltimore, Ohio. The Government 
foots the bill, and he studies agricul 
ture, learns how to repair farm ma 
chinery, and generally keeps himself 
abreast of modern. farming methods 
The farm he rups, incidentally, ha 
been equipped by Hite with all moder: 
machinery—there isn’t a horse on th 
plate. % 

After supper, when he’s not reading 
his Farm Journal or a detective sto 
or. sports magazine (after farming 
hunting and fishing in nearby Buckeye 
Lake are his chief interests) he’ 
usually to be found with his nose stuck 
in his notebook, poring over school 
notes. Other evenings (until around 
nine, when he and Mrs. George usually 
retire) he likes to go to a movie im 
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No gadabouts, the Georges have few close friends, spend most evenings at home, 
Wendell scanning his night school farm notes, Marjorie sewing for baby Patty. 


Lancaster—makes it a practice to go 
once a week, to see some light comedy, 
usually—or listens to radio quiz shows. 

A lover of music—he played the 
bass horn in the Pleasantville High 
School band, hasn’t touched it since— 
he makes no bones about his musical 
likes and dislikes. “No symphonies,” 
he says bluntly. “And no opera. I 
don’t go much for classical music. 


Don’t care for the jazzy stuff, either.” 


“We like the Saturday night barn 
dances,” his wife chimes in. “Other- 
wise, we usually like just soft quiet 
music, sort of as a background for 
reading. We love to read.” 

Inherently modest, reserved, taci- 
turn, when asked about his boyhood, 
George said flatly that there was little 


of interest in it: “Just school, and. 


work on the farm afternoons.” 
“What about the corn husking con- 
test?” asked Mrs. George. 
“Oh, that,” he muttered. “That 
wasn’t anything.” 
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But further questioning finally 
dragged out the information that in 
his senior year at high school he had 
won the Future Farmers of America 
Husking Contest by shucking some 385 
pounds of corn in one hour flat. The 
prize? Half a bushel of hybrid seed 
corn. ; 

George has been working Hite’s farm 
now for close to a year and a half. 
He also spends a good deal of his time 
helping out on two of Hite’s other 
farms, but the place on Old Carroll 
Road is his main responsibility. And, 
characteristically, he takes his charge 
seriously. Systematic, methodical, ex- 
tremely thorough, he’s stubbornly de- 
termined to keep the whole operation 
running at peak efficiency—from the 
stock and crops to the barns and house, 
a neat, seven-room white frame affair. 

The Georges own their own furni- 
ture, but the house belongs to Hite. 
He pays Wendell $70 a month, out of 
which Hite deducts enough to cover 


rent ($28 a month), gas and elec- 
tricity. Wendell receives another $90 
from the Government as a GI farm 
trainee. Out of this the family pays 
its monthly expenses—about $100 to 
$120 a month—and puts aside the rest 
for the day when prices come down 
far enough so that they can buy a farm 
of their own—and also to educate their 
daughter Patricia, born last June 26. 

Neat, orderly, comfortable in a 
wholesome, homey sort of way, the 
George home reflects the tastes and 
characters of its occupants: just the 
least bit old-fashioned, with several 
quite modern touches—the living room 
with its radio and big, square coal 
stove; the kitchen with its country- 
style wall phone (“We don’t listen in 
much,” insists Mrs. George) and hand- 
pump—instead of faucets, and the neat 
white oil stove and modern electric 
refrigerator. The house is completely 
electrified. 

Wendell is a strong advocate of the 
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*“back to the farm” movement which 
is finding favor among many ex-Gls 
today. 

“My goal in life is to own my own 
farm,” he says. “Today you can ac- 
tually make a living farming, if you’re 
any kind of a man. It’s a money-mak- 
ing proposition if you do it right, with 
modern methods.” 

Thus he believes that farming offers 
an excellent opportunity for a young 
man today: “Of course, the old-timers 
will never change, but a hard-working 


young fellow can make a success of it. 
Only he’s got to run his farm like a 
business, with some system.” 

System, incidentally, is one of Wen- 
dell’s strong points. Unlike most of 
his neighbors, for example, he makes 
it a practice to keep books, recording 
all pertinent facts and figures concern- 
ing the farm’s operation. Everything, 
in fact, is run as systematically as pos- 
sible. This is undoubtedly due as much 
to his upbringing and basic character 
as it is to his Army training. 


great deal from life: happiness, hes 
a few possessions—his own home, 4 
collection of guns, a car (he alread 
owns a ’37 Plymouth, someday would 
like a new one)—and “plenty to eat.” 
He’d also like two children—a boy 
and a girl. Marjorie, on the other 
hand, wants four or five. This is prob. 
ably the one important question on 
which the Georges disagree. 

Both Wendell and his wife are de. 

{Continued on page 102) 


Twelve-hour-long farm days don't in the least dampen Wendell George's enthusiasm for rural living. “I'd be satisfied if | 
never left the farm,” he seys. “I'd rather put in 12 hours here than eight in the city. 1 don't care about city life.” 
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owto PREVENT Corrosion 





* Cities Service Anti-Corrodes are safe rust and corro- This TE AM will save you 


sion preventives that bring amazing results. They are 
reliable safeguards against corrosion of metals in any 
form or state of finish—whether in storage - in transit. MON EY and MATERIALS 
These Anti-Corrodes form a tenacious, durable film that 
is impervious to moisture and the more common gases Recently, we announced the development of Cities — 
‘prevalent in the atmosphere. And, since they contain Service Rust Remover, and the response to our 
lubricating material, they need not be removed in draw- demonstration offer far exceeded expectations. Rust 
ing operations. These Anti-Corrodes are made in several ‘ Remover, of course, removes rust. Anti-Corrode is 
types to meet. a wide range of service conditions. They designed to prevent rust and corrosion. Together, 


are economical, easy to apply and can be removed with they will safeguard your equipment and production! 
kerosene or any petroleum solvent. : 


(Available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories EAST of the 
Rockies.) 

Available in one gallon sizes only. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 253, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | would like further information on Anti- 
Corrode and Rust Remover for industrial use FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Cut yourself bigger slice of business ...and profits. Plan to 
join that select group of industries that has a main plant or 
branch in Connecticut. Then, you. too, will enjoy the same 
outstanding advantages they enjoy: Exceptional co-operation 
between management and labor: Highly adaptable workmen, 
skilled in the most painstaking process of production: Superb 
transportation facilities from sources of semi-finished materials | 
and to the world’s greatest markets. A likeable place to live, .. 
to which most folks come...and never leave. Connecticut is famous 
for maintaining outstanding records both in health and in safety. 


Our Industrial Research Division is ready to show you the special 
advantages Connecticut offers to YOUR type of plant. ‘This service 
is free. Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 

Dept. F-1, State Office Bldg., Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Over Last 30 Years 


YNAMIC, ever-expanding, America’s industrial econ- 
D omy has undergone a phenomenal growth during: 

the past three kaleidoscopic decades. To illustrate 
the inherent vitality and strength of our free enter- 
prise system, FoRBES has made a thirty- -year comparison 
of the total assets held by the nation’s 50 largest industrial 
concerns. 

These: 50 companies have tripled their assets in the 
course of producing and distributing an ever-widening 
variety of consumer and industrial goods—from roughly 
$9 billions to $28 billions. | 

The steady advance recorded in manufacturing produc- 
tion—physical volume has more than doubled in this 
period—has been made possible by an improved tech- 
nology working within an increasingly efficient framework 
of plant and equipment. This development has required 
a huge capital outlay, which is reflected in the asset column. 

But standing behind this imposing array of financial 
figures are the innumerable tools and machines which have 
been made available to the American workman by count- 
less numbers of investors. This equipment has enabled him 
to increase his output steadily each year, while the overall 
effect of continuous investment is shown in the constant 
betterment of our living standard. 


Growth of American Industry 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of this period has been 
the emergence of the automobile as a prime transportation 
factor, lending increased mobility to the average American. 
This is reflected by the appearance of three automotive 
concerns on dur list. 

Closely linked to the growth of the automotive industry 
are oil for motive power and rubber for carrying ability. 
Moreover, oil is now playing an increasingly important 
role in other fields, is impinging upon our lives in many 
forms. As a result, oil companies lead in number of firms 
represented, 13, The rubber industry has three representa- 
tives. 

Steel,’ the basic prop of our industrial strength, has 
contributed five companies. Of the other basic metals, - 
we find two copper companies, one aluminum. 

The chemical industry has four listings. Electrical equip- 
ment has three. 

The distribution of the products of industry has become 
a big business in itself—witness the four companies listed. 

Among other categories listed we find food products 
contributing four, tobacco three, liquor one, rail trans- 
portation equipment one, paper products one, soap prod- 
ucts one. The trend toward greater mechanization of the 
_ farm finds recognition in one farm equipment company. 


50 Largest Industrial Companies 


Total Assets Total Assets 
(000 omitted)(000 omitted) % 





Company Dec. 31, 1946* Dec. 31,1916 Increase 

1. Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) $2,660,000 $562,543 (1918) 372 
S Gy Bi Be accaivcness 2,004,000 2,083,027 —3.8} 
3. General Motors........ 1,983,000 86,878 2182 
4. Socony- Vacuum. (Inc. 

SE bnbekansns esse. 1,135,000 1,038,601 (1931) 9 
5. Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 1,065,900 986,414 1133 
6. Du Pont (E. L) de Ne- 

WED 5s a caus reces 964,600 217,851 342 
2. Fe GOR cccueteacoes 917,300 119,901 665 
8 Bethlehem Steel ...... 867,700 267,684 224 
9. General Electric ...... 837,900 163,622 412 
10. Ford Motor ........... 815,500 132,088 (1916) 517 
11. Standard Oil of Calif. 785,500 109,400 618 
12. Gulf Oil ..... Oat ae cad 722,300 106,371 579 
13. Anaconda Copper ..... 621,800 224,013 177 
14. Sears, Roebuck ....... 601,700 102,734 485 
15. Humble Oil & Ref. (Inc. 

WORE hdgidveeis eee 591,500 124,258 (1921) 376 
16. American Tobacco .. 552,500 137,928 300 
17, Internat’nal Harvester 560,000 127,285 339 
18. Westinghouse Electric 490,000 127,542 (1917 284 
19. Sinclair Oil ........... 484,700 75,072 (1917 §45 
20. Western Electric ..... 472,300 90,408 422 
21. Shell Union Oil (Inc. 

p | RIUPR SA IENS BLA ee 471,000 217,470 (1922) 116. 
22. Kennecott Copper ..... 459,700 122,750 274 
23. Montgomery Ward .... 441,700 25,132 1657 
24. Union Carbide & Carb. 

(Ine. 1917) ......60.. 439,000 211.774 (1921) 107 
25. Republic Steel ........ 405,400 101,365 299 
26. Chrysler Corp. (Inc. 

PE bth Sec ctpsvbaie 390,500 85,602 (1925) 356 
27. Reynolds Tobacco ..... 390,200 37,445 942 
28. Swift & Co........ «++» 366,100 230,753 (1916) 58 
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29. Armour & Co.......... 364,400 228,773 (1916) 59 
30. Aluminum Co. of Am.. 349,900 217,531 (1928) 60 
31. Creole Petroleum (Inc. 
BE Nice Chadtde cows 348,600 51,579 (1931) 553 
32. Liggett & Myers...... 338,000 90,573 273 
33. Phillips Petroleum (Inc. 
BORED ccctishicdcsbaecde 332,100 26,031 (1919) 1175 
34. Goodyear Tire & Rub.. 318,400  49,217(1916) 546 
35. Eastman Kodak ...... 317,100 55,585 470 
36. Great Atlantic & Pac.. 307,900 38,303 (1920) 513 
37. Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 305,700 81,079 277 
38., Allied Chem. & Dye 
Sh: GED irae deas ees 301,400 282,743 (1920) 6 
39. Atlantic Refining ..... 296,300 41,982 605 
40. Firestone Tire & Rub. 288,200 34,360 (1916) 738 
41. National Steel (Inc. 
Batak ceeetaceneus 281,200 120,828 (1929) 132 
42. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
‘ CEG DEED dciveccies 280,800 181,416 (1923) 54 
43. Schenley Distillers (Inc. 
A. ShGind bicces as’ 278,500 18,476 (1933) 1407 


44. U. S. Rubber.......... 
45. Pullman, Inc. ......... 


267,300 222,366 20 
256,800 137,206 (1916) 87 


46. United Fruit .......... 254,000 98,025 (1916) 159 
47. International Paper .. 252,500 ~ 72,564 247 
48. National Dairy Prods. 

(Inc. 1923) .......... 247,700 11,596 (1923) 2036 
49. Procter & Gamble.... 242,300 114,255 (1920) 112 


50. Tide Water Assoc. Oil 


(Ine. 1926)...... coos 238,600 247,160 (1926) —3.4¥ 





*Or latest balance sheet. +$500,000,000 of intangible values . 
written off during this period, and $270,000,000 of appropriated 
surplus transferred to depreciation reserve. {Total book value of 
assets reduced $34,098,000 during this period, and senior oblige- 
tions reduced from $137,434,000 to $37,128,000. 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway serves some of the richest sections 
of the great state of Iowa, for generations America’s foremost agricultural the 
producer. 

In 1946, Iowa as usual ranked first in production of corn, oats, hogs and year: 
poultry and second in cattle. On the solid foundation of these and other sources 
of wealth from fertile farms, Iowa is rapidly building a great industrial empire stirr 
and offers advantageous locations in its many prosperous communities to 
manufacturers and distributors in varied lines. feet 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight railroad, provides constantly ural 
improved transportation service for Iowa industry, as it has in more than 
three-quarters of a century for Iowa agriculture. pow 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES * LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE man 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zadtway 
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(Continued from page 51) 


and tradesmen began to prosper as 
the former got higher prices and the 
latter, lower costs, on the eastern 
markets. And when the railroads came 
into Ohio in the ’50s and traffic on 
the canals fell off the process was 
accelerated, so that the price of a 
bushel of corn in 1860 bought four 
times as much coffee or sugar as it 
had in 1830. 

The tidy little farm community be- 
gan to swell visibly, both in population 
and in wealth. The Civil War brought 
Lancaster occasion briefly for lamenta- 
tion over its sons lost, though they. 
were few, but, chiefly, some quiet sat- 
isfaction over the fact of even better 
farm prices. 


GAS DISCOVERY MEANT BOOM 


But the important socio-economical 
fact about Lancaster in the 1860s was 
that there was a certain amount of 
local capital available for local invest- 
ment. Several glib easterners appeared 
in the little town, one of them a 
Colgate of the Colgates, and several 
grim, rather expensive little factories 
—for production of starch from Indian 
corn, of malt from hops, and of farm 
tools and machinery—were opened 
with oratory, and for the most part 
shut down with profanity a few years 
later. 

The town continued to prosper as 
an exchange and shopping center for 
the flourishing farmers of Fairfield 
County, and two of the farm machinery 
factories did modestly well. For some 
years, however, there was little more 
enthusiasm for industrial development. 

But in 1887 ambition was again 
stirred among the townsmen by the 


discovery that they were placidly farm- ' 


ing and trading only a few hundred 
feet above an excellent supply of nat- 
ural gas. But the ambition thus stirred 
was channelized in a rather unusual 
fashion, for they decided that this new 
power was to be exploited for the 
good, and at the risk, of the whole 
community: the entire gas works was 
therefore organized under municipal 


ownership. 


The result was that the whole town | 


cheerfully played ducks-and-drakes 
with the new gas supply and that com- 
paratively little effort was made to 
bring in new enterprise to exploit it 
industrially. That old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial, jolly-German gusto and love 
of known comforts and tried compan- 
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ions reached its finest. and- final flower- 
ing in the 1900s. 

The era’s opening symbol was the 
town’s fantastic celebration of the vic- 


» tory over Spain when the racetrack at 


the Fair Grounds was illuminated for 
several days by an opened trench full 
of burning gas around the inner circle. 
The grand old mansions of the 1830s 
were being done over in later styles, 
and new houses were being built in the 
old residential sections on Main Hill, 
while walls and steps of great lime- 
stone blocks’ bulwarked tiny green 
lawns around large brick houses. 
Down on Main Street’s lower, busi- 
ness section, office buildings and shops 
were crammed in tighter and piled up 


higher to ever more grimly, rigidly 


ornate skylines of cupolas, pinnacles, 
doo-dads and false fronts on either side 
of the broad paved street, down which 
H. B. Peters’ trolleys had been clang- 


‘ing since 1897. Lancaster, despite it- 


self, was booming. 

Yet, though the new century brought 
electric lights and telephones, it all 
seemed just to reinforce old attitudes 
and to confirm old copybook maxims 
about being good and being happy, 
about working hard and living well. 

Meanwhile, in the background, in 
the factories down by the river, new 
forces were slowly rising in town. The 
gas field had been wasted extrava- 
gantly: instead of a metered charge on 
amount consumed, there was simply a 
charge of $7 a month in the cold sea- 
son per each gas range and $2 a month 
for each cook stove. But, although little 
had been done to publicize this new 
power and attract new industries to 
town, new industries were nevertheless 
attracted: gas, publicized or not, wasn’t 
practically free everywhere. 


POPULATION JUMPS 50% 


The earliest and for a long time the 
most important industry so attracted 
was the H. C. Godman Co., manufac- 
turer of cheap shoes. Established in 
1889, it prospered and expanded visi- 
bly, building factory after factory 
around town, and helped to cause the 
biggest population growth in Lancas- 
ter’s history: a 50% rise to 13,000 by 
1912. The town’s cheap gas also in- 
spired the organization of several glass- 
making firms in the 1900s, the most 
important of which was the Hocking 
Glass Co. 

Both of these industries were bene- 
fited by World War I and, by 4920, 
had become the very backbone of the 


town’s economy. Both were low-wage 





industries, but both also had a con- 
stant market, and provided a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the economy amid the 
fluctuating farm prices of the ’20s. 

A population slowly approaching 
20,000 maintained nearly 40 churches 
and raised big families. Many workers 
in the shoe and glass factories bough 
5- or 10-acre farms in the county, thus 
helping to stabilize their family econ- 
omy and, consequently, the town’s. 
And, just as the old easy pattern of 
agricultural life had been able to as- 
similate the new industrial functions 
and forms, so the stalwart, homogene- 
ous citizenry accepted and reoriented a 
gradual but incessant influx of new- 
comers, with the result* that, though 
there are a number of rather exotic 
southeast European names in town, 
there is no distinctly “foreign ele- 
ment.” 

Also, since gas powers the town in- 
stead of coal, the streets, air and 
houses are clean and bright, with 
flourishing trees and lawns. There is 
nothing that could be fairly called a 
slum in town. Lancaster, in short, man- 
aged to avoid both the hectic clash 
and clutter of the boom town and the 
slow stagnancy and sterility of the by- 
passed village. 


DEPRESSION-PROOF? 


Consequently, the flailings of the 
national economy in the bad years of 
the early 30s barely grazed Lancaster. 
Cheap shoes and cheap glass answered 
an unwavering demand. Few in town 
had played the market very deeply 
and the officers of Hocking Glass, em- 
ploying a seventh of the town’s popu- 
lation, had foreseen the crash and were 
in excellent condition. And since much 
of the rest of the town’s economy had 
become ancillary to the Glassco, as it 
is called locally, and especially since 
the company’s owners spent their in- 
come mostly in town, the prosperity of 
Hocking Glass meant the stability of 
Lancaster and of Fairfield County: 
Wages were actually higher in 1930-35 
than they ‘had been during the War 
(1914-19), or during the boom (1925- 
30), and unemployment was negligible. 

But the later ’30s for the first time 
brought influences into town that 
threatened to break the old self-con- 
tained pattern and involve Lancaster’s 
manner of life more than ever before 
with national patterns and national 
conditions. In 1934 the H. C. Godman 
Shoe Co. suffered a series of CIO 
strikes which cost the concern an esti- 
mated $10,000,000 loss of business and 
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General William Tecumseh Sherman's birthplace at the summit of Main Hill Is 
one of many landmarks highlighting Lancaster's proud historical traditions. 


so aggravated an over-extended debt 
structure that receivership ensued. 
Four years later Godman sold out and 
left Lancaster. 

Thereupon the Drew Shoe Co., en- 
ticed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
bought some of the Godman property 
and hired many of the old Godman 
hands under a contract with the AFL. 


Thus Lancaster maintained to some ex- 


tent its traditional equilibrium and re- 
pelled the influence of the outer, New 
Dealing world. 

The lesson of the Godman-CIO epi- 
sode was of course not lost upon the 
keen-eyed management of Hocking 
Glass. While rigorously quelling any 
union agitation during the ’20s and 
early ’30s, they had at the same time 
distributed their subsidiary factories 
in separate townships throughout the 
county to forestall concentrated organ- 
ization, had used company picnics and 
other more or less paternalistic meas- 
ures to foster employee goodwill, and 
had encouraged their people to buy 
their own homes and, often, to settle 
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outside the city in small farms, thus 
preventing the growth of any inflam- 
mable proleteriat. Their foresight en- 
abled them in 1937 to have the city 


police bar the ‘approach of a CIO or-’ 


ganizer without raising much local 
protest, and to arrive at a comfortable 
understanding with the AFL. 

The old families of the town main- 
tain their own traditions pretty well, 
and the newcomers, despite their more 
conspicuous consumption, have in 
large part accepted the old standards. 
This is true on lower levels of income, 
too, for Lancaster is a very sociable 
town, and gregariousness is a high 
social virtue. There are a lot of small, 
bright bars in the factory worker’s dis- 
trict and they do a good, talkative bus- 
iness. And in the stately old houses on 
the hill, cocktail parties are quite ex- 
traordinarily frequent and prolonged. 

This conviviality does not prevent 
Lancaster from being an unusually 
church-going town, and the church 
benefits, suppers and leagues, besides 
supporting nearly 40 establishments, 


into the genial pat- 
tern of social life 

and make for a 

well-knit expansion 

throughout the en. 

tire community. 
Moreover, 

though the Anchor 

Hocking newcom. 

ers are still a sep. 

arate and distin- 
guishable group in 

Lancaster, it is 

abundantly evident 

that there is no 
basic difference of 
interest between 
them and the rest 
of the town. Pri- 
marily, both are 
interested in keep- 
ing Lancaster a 
small city, a large 
country town real- 
ly; that is why 
there is only a spur 
railroad in town, 
with no through- 
train connection 
with Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh or Cin- 

cinnati, Anchor 

Hocking being 

quite happy to ship 

by truck. 
‘That is also why 

little effort is made 
to bring in new investments with new 
factories and competing wages. Present 
wages, which are comparatively low, 
are offset by a low cost of living (aver- 
age monthly rent: $35), by pleasant 
and healthful living conditions and by 
the certainty of steady work and con- 
stant investment returns. 

Lancaster, by and large, is not inter- 
ested in quick returns, and refuses to 
sell the future short for the sake of the 
present. For Zane and the pioneers who 
followed his Trace are not forgotten in 
the city he founded. The heirs of the 
men and women who cleared the land, 
broke the soil, and cheered the thun- 
dering Conestogas, have not forgotten 
how to co-operate with history. Recon- 
ciling continuity with change, they 
seem to have a talent for keeping the 
good they already have by adopting 
new powers to serve old values, there- 
by gaining new good. 

The American Republic was built on 
that same talent. Thus the record of 
such an achievement has more than 
local interest. 


FORBES 
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T got a whole shelf full! 


If every salesman wore a hatband that told 


what he was selling... my favorite bonnet the last few 


years would have been that ever-stylish “Convenience” 


model. For a while convenience sold almost anything. 


But one nice thing about the Pitney-Bowes postage 


meter is that a salesman can always wear the hat that 


Nobody can deny the convenience 
of a postage meter for office mailing 
or parcel post. You get rid of adhesive 
stamps . . . and separating, sticking, 
and locking up stamps. You always 
have postage in the meter, can print 
the exact amount needed. But there 
are other advantages well worth while. 

Time Saving .. . for instance, in 
a one-girl office or a big mail room. The 
meter will print postage and seal 
envelopes at the same time—far faster 
than lick and stick methods. 

Economy . . . rears its ugly head 
again. Time is worth a lot more, with 
all salaries figher, and the meter 
usually shows a saving in postage. 

Postage Accounting .. . is a 
headache, until you get a meter which 
automatically keeps its records. 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1718 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


vasa Originators of Metered Mail... largest makers of postage meters 
‘>’  ... Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada. 
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SF (fits the situation. I got a whole shelf full! 
Xu 


Postoflice Speed... When mail 
is metered it is already postmarked and 
cancelled, skips two postoffice steps, 
can make earlier trains and planes. 

Advertising . . . is an extra. The 
meter die which prints postage and 
postmark, can also print a small ad on 
the envelope — publicize a product, 
service, slogan or cause. 

Prestige . . . is 
another plus. Metered 
mail means a modern, 
efficient firm. 












what a postage meter 
can do, call our nearest © 
office —I°ll come over agit 
withsmy big hatbox... 
Or write us for an 
illustrated booklet. 








Farm Worker 
(Continued from page 94) 


out young people (they’re both Pres- 
oyterians), though they admit some- 
what shamefacedly that they rarely 
attend church. But they insist that this 
is a deficiency which they intend to 
remedy. Incidentally, Wendell’s older 
brother is a minister—a traveling 
evangelist. His two younger brothers 
are still on the farm with their father; 
his one sister is a Fairfield housewife. 
On the whole, the Georges feel that 
religion has been on the wane in recent 


years, but that the world is about 
ready for a swing back. On the other 
hand, Wendell believes that America 
is becoming less and less of a Democra- 
cy, a trend which he decries: “Too 
many communistic ideas floating a- 
round. And the union situation is 
bad. Unions are O. K. as long as they 
stay in their place—they do protect the 
average working man—but today they 
have things tied up so bad that it’s 
pitiful. That makes for less de- 
mocracy.” 

For this reason he’s strongly in 
favor of anti-strike legislation. “Other- 














The same qualities which have brought leadership to the products of 
American-Standard and its Subsidiary Companies in the residential 
market, are also serving business and industry throughout the country. 


Whatever the product, you can rely on its sound construction and 
performance. It is backed by constant research and development, 
expert manufacturing knowledge, and continugus alertness to your 


changing needs. 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


| Subsidiary Companies: AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION - C. F. CHURCH MANU- 
DETROIT LUBRICATOR COMPANY - 
ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO, INC. 


FACTURING CO. - 
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More American homes 


have heating and plumbing by 
American-Standard 


than by any other single company 








KEWANEE BOILER CORPOR- 
TONAWANDA IRON CORPORATION 











wise labor is liable to control the whole 
country.” A Republican at heart— 
though he “votes for the best man”— ° 
in large measure he blames the New 
Deal for our recent disturbing labor 
situation: “I don’t like the New Deal. 
And I’ll never vote for Truman. If he 
runs next time he’ll lose—at least he 
would if my vote decided it. Who’s the 
best man? I don’t know. Probably 
Taft.” 

Asked about the UN, he terms it 
“Pretty much of a flop. They never 
agree on anything. Somebody’s always 
getting up and walking out. It’s Rus- 
sia’s fault, and we'll have serious 
trouble with her in the next few years. 
I want no part of the Russians. They’re 
not capable of thinking for them- 
selves.” 

Definitely pessimistic about the UN’s 
prospects, he nevertheless foresees no 
war—at least an atomic war. “I don’t 
think they'll dare to use the atom 
bomb. They'll probably come to some 
agreement about it.” 

Despite his feelings about labor, 
George at the same time holds no brief 
for “Big Business.” Its big sin? Greed, 
he says. “Business should share the 
profits with those who help make it. 
I feel sure that business could cut 
prices and still make a profit. But they 
want more and more.” 

No gadabouts, -the Georges spend 
most of their time at home. They have 
a few close friends—Virgil Knipes and 
his wife, both in their forties, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerrald Horn, still in their twen- 
ties. Both families are farmers, live 
near the Georges. Occasionally they all 
get together for a quiet evening of 
Euchre. 

Quiet, capable, substantial, indepen- 
dent, sometimes to the point of ob- 
stinacy— these are the qualities that 
sum up Wendell George, a youthful 
Midwest American who has an abiding 
faith in the soil of his country, and a 
firm determination to wrest from it a 
peaceful and abundant life for himself 
and his family. 

To the extent that Wendell George 
is representative of our farm youth, 
American agriculture has little reason 
to worry concerning the future. 





Peace and prosperity ... depead 
on the promulgation of amicable 
relations between employers and 
employees. — FORBES, Sept. 15, 
1917. 














Load ’er up! Discover MORE 
EFFICIENT LOADING in stake 
and high rack bodies . .. MORE 
LOAD SPACE in panels and 
pick-ups. That means there’s 
LESS TIME on the job—more 
profit in the haul! 


Bad road ahead, but the FULL- 
FLOATING HYPOID REAR 
AXLES are geared for the road. 
The larger, roomier cab is 
FLEXI -MOUNTED, rubber- 
cushioned ‘against road shocks, 
torsion and vibration. 


Your NEW CAB THAT 
“BREATHES” almost literally 
“inhales” fresh air—‘‘exhales”’ 
used air. Fresh air is drawn in 
from the outside—heated in 
cold weather—and used air is 
forced out!* Seat is adjustable. 
Larger windshield and windows 
increase visibility by 22%! 
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--.and see why Chevrolet’s many advance features 


place the 


Ready to roll with your full 
cargo and full driver comfort! 
Your new Chevrolet truck’s 
LONGER-THAN-EVER WHEEL- 
BASES give you far better 
load distribution, resulting in 
less wear and strain. 


No rattles in the. rear! Your 
Chevrolet truck’s FRAME is 
rugged, rigid, sturdier and 
stronger, with new cargo ca- 
ey sees to carry greater 
oads greater distances for a 
longer time! 


It’s streamlined in body, cab, 
fenders and hood—rugged, 
reliable, safe and powerful, in 
ADVANCE DESIGN! Built to in- 
crease owner prestige and 
profits, they’re tomorrow’s 
trucks for today’s businesses, 
and provide your trade with 
transportation unlimited! 
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Geared for the grade! Feel the 
pulling power of that VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE. Your Chev- 
rolet Thrift-Master or Load- 
Master engine gives greater 
economy than any other en- 
gine of like capacity. 


new Chevrolet trucks far ahead of the field! 


A quick, safe stop, thanks to 

exclusive design for greater 

brake-lining contact that 

makes Chevrolet’s HYDRAULIC 

TRUCK BRAKES the best in 

the test on all kinds of roads 
. in all kinds of weather! 


anger 





CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


WITH THE CAB THAT “BREATHES” 


*Fresh-air heating and ventilating system optional at extra cost. 


Mii “Rim “Ey SR ailiny 


ephtan 
Pick-ups 


Panels Stakes 


Cab-Over-Engine Tractor-Trucks & Chassis ter Special Eq’pm’t 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Portrait of a City 


{Continued from page 55) 


club house is always busy with din- 
ners, cocktail parties, or dances. And 
the more wealthy citizens often drive 
up to Columbus for their night life. 

What the country club is to the busi- 
ness men and industrialists, Lancas- 
ter’s parks are to the people on down 
the line. They are especially proud of 
their parks. The two most important 
are Rising Park, which includes Mount 
Pleasant, and Miller Park, which 
boasts fine swimming and wading 
pools and baseball diamonds, where 
Lancaster’s semi-pro team often plays 
to as many as 3,000 spectators. Admis- 
sion to the swimming pool is 18¢ for 
adults, 10¢ for children—the lowest 
rates in Ohio. 

Rising Park, which was given to the 
city by Peter Rising, one of Lancas- 
ter’s early settlers, has the reputation 
of being the most beautiful natural 
park in the state—is visited by people 
from far beyond the city’s limits. 
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Equipped with baseball diamonds, ex- 
tensive playgrounds for children, two 
large shelter houses and outdoor ovens 
for picnics, 12 tennis courts, and 
pleasant walks beneath the trees and 
up Mount Pleasant, it’s a place of per- 
petual activity from Spring to Fall. 
It is especially sought after as a loca- 
tion for family reunions—popular and 
important functions in central Ohio. 

There are also five smaller parks, 
outfitted with playgrounds for children, 
and there will soon be two more. Under 
the direction of F. R. Rising, chairman 
of the park commission and grandson 
of the donor of Rising Park, it would 
be impossible to overestimate these 
parks’ importance to the lives of Lan- 
caster’s working people and their 
families. 

High school sports, too, are a favor- 
ite pastime. Lancaster High School is 
a charter member of the 30-year-old 
Central Ohio League and night foot- 
ball games draw up to 5,000 people. 
Basketball games draw 1,800. And St. 
Mary’s Parochial School copped the 
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state championship a few years ago. 

Bowling at Lancaster’s two modern 
alleys is another popular sport. The 
city boasts 30 leagues, with 500 league 
bowlers, the women playing a promi- 
nent part. And as for the ‘teen-agers, 
they like to spend their evenings roller 
skating at the Fairfield Skating Rink. 

The countryside surrounding Lan- 
caster provides good rabbit and pheas- 
ant shooting, and excellent fishing may 
be found at Buckeye Lake, about 15 
miles north of the city. Known as 
Ohio’s Summer playland, Buckeye 
Lake also serves as a Summer resort 
for Lancaster. It is within easy week- 
end or commuting distance, and many 
families have Summer cottages on the 
lake. The more ambitious sportsmen 
drive west to the Miami valley for 
their hunting and fishing. 

The city has two well-stocked li- 
braries, a community co-operative con- 
cert series, a music club, and, for a 
more full cultural fare, looks to Colum- 
bus, a city of 300,000. The Palace and 
Lyric theaters in Lancaster present 






Trim, tidy, ultra-modern, Lancaster's leading hotel lends a cosmopolitan air to the’ town, offers most big-city conveniences. 
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Every Hungry Boy 
has a Friend in Nickel... 


There’s one food every boy likes... Bread. 


And, among other things, today’s 
enriched bread calls for pure, uniform 
yeast. 


But yeast is sensitive. The slightest 
contamination might alter the yeast and 
so change the taste and lightness of ‘the 
bread. 


So the yeast maker and your baker keep 
their yeast pure with the help of equip- 
ment made of such Nickel alloys as Stain- 
less Steels. 


Stainless Steels stay smooth and bright. 
These Nickel alloys also take the hard 
knocks of a busy bakery without forming 
cracks and crevices where bacteria can 
hide. Thus they promote the spotless 
cleanliness that protects and maintains 
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Bread is the Staff of Life... Don’t Waste It 


the wholesome quality of our daily bread. 


Just one more way INCO Nickel serves 
you every day. It’s Your Unseen Friend, 
because it is used in many ways,'not gen- 
erally seen, to help bring you your daily 
needs. 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” This illustrated, 60-page booklet 
tells the story of Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 89, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


im, Nickel 


-- Your Unseen Friend 
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first-run pictures, while the Broad and 
Liberty feature Westerns and thrillers 
and the popcorn stands, catering to the 
Lancaster tradition of munching pop- 
corn at the movies, do a thriving busi- 
ness. 
What night life Lancaster has to 
offer centers at the cocktail lounge in 
the Lancaster Hotel and around the 
bar at Cy Albert’s Clock Restaurant. 
There are, of course, other bars in 
Lancaster—including Jerry’s famous 


saloon on Main street, where the Hock- — 


ing Glass officials used to gather in the 
early days— but their sparseness is 
notable. The drug store soda fountains 
probably are more popular places for 
afternoon and after-the-movie get-to- 
gethers, especially for the young people. 

On the whole, life in Lancaster is 
steady and thrifty, as might be ex- 
pected in a small city of well-estab- 
lished home owners removed from the 
main line railroads and the orbit .of 
the big industrial centers. Many of the 
residents are solid, substantial descend- 
ants of German families that came 
West from Pennsylvania along the old 
Zane trail, and many have come in 
from the farms. But most are native- 
born Americans and the great major- 
ity are friendly, quiet-living people. 
There is very little of the roughneck 
element in Lancaster. 


LOOK FOR STEADY EXPANSION 


The city has grown steadily for the 
last hundred years and predictions are 
that it will continue. Mayor Fred Von 
Stein, a former Anchor Hocking offi- 
cial, foresees a population increase to 
30,000 within the next five years if 
enough housing becomes available, but 
the chances are that his forecast is 
colored by the chronic optimism of all 
politicians. A recent, and probably 
more considered survey, predicts an 
expansion of about 2,000 by 1954, 
based upon natural growth and new in- 
dustries. 

Civic activities of all sorts thrive in 
Lancaster. A group of citizens is now 
planning a new YMCA and YWCA, 
for which they hope to raise $400,000. 
For the past good many years these 
institutions have been located in rented 
quarters that are entirely outgrown. 
Another committee is studying the en- 
largement of the Municipal Hospital, 
one of the few municipal hospitals in 
the state. Still another group is study- 
ing the modernization of the city’s 
public school system, which now con- 
sists of eight grade and two high 
schools. 


Lancaster Hotel, as modern and. at- 
tractive as any small hotel in the coun- 
try, was built by community effort, 
under the leadership of the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corp., which wanted a 
good place for its business visitors to 
stay when in Lancaster. When com- 
pleted, in 1939, it had 800 sharehold- 
ers from all walks of life. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


Lancaster’s business men are organ- 
ized in the usual service clubs: Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Exchange. 
Among the most active in community 
betterment is the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, started in 1940 by 18 
young business men and merchants. 
One of its biggest annual jobs is spon- 
soring a “Mardi Gras” at Halloween, 
organized in co-operation with the city 
police to curb the traditional Hallo- 
ween vandalism among the young 
people. Held on the street at the inter- 
section of Broad and Main, prizes are 
given for the best costumes and there 
is dancing to music by the high school 
band. This event has been so success- 
ful in recent years that police calls 
have fallen off 50% on Halloween 
night. 

Also sponsored by the Lancaster 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is an 
annual safety program (it won first 
prize for cities under 130,000 in Ohio 
this year), sports and community bet- 
terment, amateur golf and tennis 
tournaments, a new Toastmasters 
Club, and an air show. Its member- 
ship, now numbering 65, is thorough- 
ly democratic, ranging from grocery 
clerks to bankers. 

Strangely enough, for an industrial 
city, Lancaster has a Republican ad- 
ministration, while the county, which 
includes large agricultural areas, is 
traditionally Democratic. Until re- 
cent years the city also was Demo- 
cratic, but Republican Mayor Von 
Stein is serving his second term’ and 
slated for a third. The Democrats 
don’t even run candidates for many of 
the city offices. There doesn’t seem 
to be any cut and dried reason for all 
this, however, and very likely some- 
day there will be a swing back in the 
other direction. 

With a police force of 19, a fire de- 
partment of 17, and an able city engi- 
neer in Walter F. Graf, the people of 
Lancaster, are proud of the smooth- 
ness with which their city is run. 
There are few serious crimes. The 
streets are in fine condition. The hos- 
pital and the gas and water works are 


all efficiently operated by the city. 
Gas, being cheap and plentiful, is the 
principal fuel burned in homes and 
factories. 

Lancaster has 28 churches and its 
inhabitants have a choice of at least 
15 denominations. The Lutherans, 
descendants of the early German set- 
tlers from Pennsylvania, are an im- 
portant sect, but many leading citi- 
zens also attend Episcopal, Methodist, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and United , 
Brethren churches. On the whole, 
Lancaster’s citizens are’ good church- 
goers, a fact that is reflected in the 
beauty and size of the more important 
churches. 

Like other American cities, Lancas- 
ter has its problems, but many of them 
don’t seem as serious as elsewhere. 
The housing problem is one that does. 
Mayor Von Stein estimates that 500 
new houses are needed right away. 
Some are being built, but not fast 
enough. People complain about high 
prices, but to one coming from the big 
industrial centers they are refreshing- 
ly low. They sometimes wonder what 
would happen if the glass factories 
moved away, but there is no reason for 
thinking that they will, and as long 
as they remain and continue to man- 
ufacture low-cost glass tableware 
Lancaster can look forward to a rela- 
tively even economy that will not be 
unduly disturbed by either war or de 
pression. 


” 


On the Bookshelf 


The Functional Operating Report, 
by Robert R. Doane and Joseph E. 
Canning. Published by The American 
Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Price: $1. 

Particularly timely, this manual 
presents a new form of accounting for 
use in public and employee relations. 
Commonly called the “Short Form” of 
accounting, it’s “social” rather than 
“control” accounting. It puts the ac- 
curate story of who-gets-how-much-for- 
doing-what in simple, functional words 
whose meaning cannot be confused by 
accident or. distorted by intent. 

Though a layman’s edition of the 
professional’s profit and loss state- 
ment, its construction and use do not 
require any change in the methods or 
vocabulary of professional accounting. 
The manual also answers three ques- 
tions about the Report: Why should it 
be adopted? How should it be pre- 
sented? How is it constructed? 
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Hitch your Factory to the Southern Star 


Hitch your factory to this fast-rising indus- 
trial star...the South! Then watch its upward 
curve. 

For in this land of opportunity, served by the 
8,600-mile Southern Railway System, you don’t 
have to be an astronomer to discover new peaks 


of growth and prosperity for your business. 


For here it will have abundant nearby raw 





materials, favorable climate, great and growing 
consumer markets . .. every economic advantage 


it needs. 


Join the thousands of other far-sighted indus- 
trialists who have hitched their factories to the 
Southern Star. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Cree? E. Remorse 
= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Anchor Hocking Corp. 


(Continued from page 58) 


on_ steady employment in good times 
and bad. While the war stimulated 
business, there was no dislocation such 
as occurred in many another American 
industry. 

It is an odd paradox that the peo- 
ple of Lancaster, while realizing in a 
vague way that Anchor Hocking is a 
good thing for their town, actually 
know very little about the company 
that dominates their lives. Like many 
other corporations built on “rugged 
individualism,” Anchor Hocking has 
been slow realizing the benefits of 
good public relations. Its executives 
are hard to approach. The morgue 
of the local newspaper contains 
scarcely more than their names. Ac- 
tually, if the story of Anchor Hock- 
ing’s activities were told to the peo- 
ple of Lancaster, the ingredients are 
present for building an inestimable 
reserve of community goodwill, now 
sadly lacking. 

Mild indications of a change of 
mind, however, are present. The 


company is sponsoring various wel- 
fare and recreational activities for 
its employees. Never having adver- 
tised in anything but trade maga- 
zines until a few years ago, Anchor 
Hocking today is the sponsor ‘of the 
“Crime Photographer” radio pro- 
gram over a nation-wide network. 

Backward in public relations, An- 
chor Hocking has “gone all-out” in 
research and development, which it 
carries prominently into the sales ac- 
tivities of its two divisions—table- 
ware and closures. Laboratories are 
maintained to help customers solve 
their packaging operations. A_bac- 
teriological laboratory is available to 
all glass packers in determining and 
correcting causes of food spoilage, 
and in solving sterilization, fermenta- 
tion, and heat penetration problems. 
And a chemical laboratory helps cus- 
tomers determine the most effective 
ways of preserving color and nutri- 
tional and vitamin values: in food 
products. 

In an experimental packaging divi- 
sion, technicians duplicate actual 
working conditions under scientific 


control to determine the most satis- 
factory and modern ways of packing 
food in all kinds of glass, Further, cus- 
tomers may get help in setting up effi- 
cient production routines, in modern- 
izing packages, in selecting the right 
container for the right product, and 
in designing labels. 

The engineering department spe- 
cializes in designing, developing, and 
perfecting new closures and new seal- 
ing machines. The glass division 
maintains another complete labora- 
tory for the development of new glass 
products. Most recent achievement: a 
“single-trip” beer bottle, for use in 
the rapidly growing no-deposit mar- 
ket to meet competition from cans. 
The bottle weighs six ounces, com- 
pared to 12 and 15 ounces for stand- 
ard 12-ounce capacity beer bottles. 
Selling for less than beer cans, they 
also save considerably in shipping 
weights. Readied before the war and 
used to ship beer to overseas service 
men, they have now appeared on the 
civilian market, are expected to play 
an important role in the company’s 
future sales. 


Welcoming a brief rest period, Anchor Hocking workers take advantage of it to smoke, swap stories, do some good-natured griping. 
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Addresse graph 


alone —together —or with other 
office machines —can improve and 


simplify your business methods 


Addressograph and Multigraph machines provide business with the fastest and 
most accurate method of writing and duplicating information on paper. 


Most every department of business copies the same words and figures over and over 
—many moré times than you realize. In every one of these departments Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Simplified Business Methods can be used profitably. 


You can write or reproduce anything that involves repetition or duplication 
with Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. . . alone, in combination, or 
in conjunction with other business machines and systems. They cut out 
waste motions, eliminate errors, get work out faster and improve efficiency 
at every step. 

Telephone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales Agencies with service and supply 

departments in principal cities of the world. 





ultigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Tycoon—Isaac J. Collins 
{Continued from page 59) 


local newspaper, despite the fact that 
it is partly owned by executives of his 
own company and that he’s a close 
friend of its publisher. 

Few people know where Ike Collins 
came from, how old he is, what relig- 
ion he follows, what he thinks, or 
what he does. Even fewer of his 
friends, if they know the answers, are 
willing. to break his silence for him 
without his nod—which he virtually 
never gives. Yet behind this mask 
stands a man of great industrial 
achievement—a man of such energy, 
natural shrewdness, and varied abil- 
ities that it’s no exaggeration to call 
him a composite of almost all that is 
essential to an outstandingly successful 
industrialist. 

By tireless application, in 42 years 
Collins built Anchor Hocking from 
nothing to the largest manufacturer 
of machine-made glass tableware and 


one of the two or three leading pro- 
ducers of bottles and glass containers 


in America. Although he had lots of 
good help from the beginning, few 


> 
, a 
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question that he is the spark that fired 
the way and the work-horse that car- 
ried more than his share of the load. 

Details of his early life are scarce. 
With very little formal education, he 
left home in Salisbury, Md., in his 
early “teens to make his own way. He 
worked at different jobs in several 
parts of the country, turning up in 
Lancaster, O., in 1902 as a production 
man with the Ohio Flint Glass Co. 
Two years later the business failed, 
but Collins decided to try glass manu- 
facturing on his own. 

During his early travels he had met 
a man by the name of Edward B. 
Good, variously reported to have been 
a professional strike-breaker and a 
bodyguard to Andrew Carnegie. 
Good had a little capital that he was 
anxious to invest and, it is related, 
had also taken a liking to Collins, 
recognizing his natural abilities even 
at that early age. So, in 1905, with 
$30,000 supplied by Good, Collins 
organized the Hocking Glass Co. 

With a mere handful of employees, 
he started operations in an old sheet 
iron building on the west side of town. 
Gross sales for the first year were 


Collins’ home on Mulberry Hill, typical of the retiring, self-effacing nature of the man, rather resembles the 
type common to Lancaster's “upper middie" class than the residence of one of the country's leading executives. 


only $20,000, but Collins and his as- 
sociates were tireless workers. Glass 
was then a hard business to break into, 
but Collins was keen enough to pick 
a “soft spot” in its armor—a point 
where the field was not unduly 
crowded—and was successful in be- 
coming the first large-scale manufac- 
turer of machine-made glass _table- 
ware. 

Except for the bare necessities of 
life, during those first years Collins 
and his associates plowed their earn- 
ings baek into the business. It 
prospered, and, in 1924, Hocking 
Glass Co. acquired control of the 
Lancaster Glass Co. From that time, 
the company grew rapidly—by ex- 
pansion and mergers—culminating in 
the 1937 merger with the Anchor Cap 
Corp., leaving Collins and his asso- 
ciates in control of a vastly expanded 
enterprise. In 1946, Anchor Hocking 
sales were the second largest of any 
company in the field. 

Early in the ‘game, Collins sur- 
rounded himself with a group of ex- 
ceedingly capable men, several of 
whom started as humbly as he arid 
grew up with him to become important 
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TEEL is absolutely essential to your enjoy- 
ment of the movies. The typewriter on 
which the author writes the script is made of 
steel. The laboratories which make the film 
. .. the cameras which photograph the action 
. .. the machines which record the voices and 
music . . . the cans which carry the film all over 
the country . . . the box office machine that 





Without one star 


performer...the show 


couldn't go on! 


hands you your ticket .. . the projector which 
shows the film . . . are all made of steel. 

But this is not unusual, because steel is an 
indispensable part of every industry, business, 
home—and every part of America. 

Helping to make that steel consistently 
better is the job of the industrial family that 
serves the nation .. . United States Steel. 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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Modern stores heed two types 
of Lighting...for their two types 
of lighting requirements. And 
they get both types with GUTH 
Lighting. For “ALL-OVER’ illumin- 
_ ation, GUTH Fluorescents provide 
clear, inviting, easy visibility. 


And for spotlight emphasis on 
feature merchandise displays 
GUTH Hy-liters deliver the punch 
that counts where it's needed ! 


Depend on GUTH Luminaires for 
Store Lighting. They are design- 
ed for smart, modern appearance 
...and for efficient, dependable 
performance. 


For the soundest advice on Plan- 
ned GUTH Lighting, call on the 
Lighting Engineers with 
your local Light & Power 


Co., or on your Architect 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 












and wealthy men. But Collins has 
always been—and still is—top man. 


The secret of his success lies inghis. 


several abilities, making an unbeatable 


combination. In addition to his talent: 


for selecting capable, hard-driving 
men, he stands at the top of the list 
as a salesman. No backslapper, he 
sells by sheer weight of personality, 
by persuasiveness, by smooth ap- 
proach—and by having, saath a 
competitive price edge. 

Without social ambitions and pos- 
sessed of a distinct distaste for 
“Society,” he can be exceedingly 
affable and friendly, is an excellent 
conversationalist on almost any sub- 
ject. Described by some as a hard 
driver, he has a rare ability to get 
work out of people through his per- 
sonality and example. 

His greatest strength, and probably 
the most important single key to his 
success, lies in his uncanny ability to 
visualize market possibilities and to 
translate them into products that 
people want. He has shown such in- 
genuity in conceiving and manufac- 
turing glass products, always at lower 
and lower cost, that chain and variety 
stores have carried them of necessity. 
“The biggest piece of money in the 
currency is a nickel,” he says. And 
even today the most expensive piece 
of Anchor Hocking tableware costs 
only a dollar. This is. characteristic 
of his philosophy: “Big volume at a 
small profit per unit.” 


MAN OF PURPOSE 


A man of extraordinary singleness 
of purpose, what Collins sets out to 
accomplish he usually achieves. He is 
also capable of unusual concentration. 
He can jump from a directors’ meet- 
ing to a session of the Ohio State 
Racing Commission—of which he has 
been a member for years—with the 
utmost ease, giving equal interest and 
attention to each, 

Neither a dreamer nor an idealist, 
he has been described as an oppor- 
tunist. He built up his company piece 


i|by piece, taking advantage of oppor- 


tunities as they appeared. And he has 
stuck by the men who worked with 
him in his hard days of growth: There 
is a story that he has only fired one 
man in his life. He was walking 
through his factory one day, it’s re- 
ported, when he saw one of his em- 
ployees doing something that dis- 
pleased him. 

“You're fired,” said Collins. “Pack 
up your things and get out.” 


A little later, when ps hagpluadl to 
see the man leaving the mill with his 
possessions, he asked: 

“Where are you going?” 

“You just fired me,” replied the 
worker, 

“Then I hire you again. Go back 
to your machine,” Collins is said to 


-have rejoined. 


NO UNION LOVER 
Collins is no chronic or professional 
labor-hater, though he did what he 
could to keep the unions out of his 
factories as long as possible. When 


‘the pressure became too great, he 


made an agreement with the American 
Federation of Labor as the easiest 
union to do business with. Labor 
relations at Anchor Hocking today are 
peaceful and strikes against the com- 
pany in past years have been minor 
and of short duration. Many com- 
panies have worse records. No doubt 
Collins would prefer to operate with- 
out a union, but he has met the issue 
on a realistic basis and without endur- 
ing hard feeling. , 

His greatest fault, perhaps, lies in 
his neglect of public relations. His 
company and its officials are hard to 
approach. Few people know exactly 
what the company is doing from day 
to day. Those details that are avail- 
able must be dug out of financial 
statements and reports filed with 
government agencies. The benefits it 
has brought Lancaster—and they are 
many, though probably incidental— 
could be built by a sound public rela- 
tions program into untold goodwill 
for the firm and its management. In 
this, Collins has missed a real oppor- 
tunity. 

The answer, undoubtedly, is that 
Collins is an individualist who likes 
to go his own way. He is regarded 
quite differently by people who know 
him. Some think him taciturn. Others 
find him affable, exceedingly friendly. 
Again the answer is his individuality. 
If he likes a man he can be charming. 
If he doesn’t, he is tabbed as “taci- 
turn.” 

Now in his early 70s, Ike Collins 
likes to be with people of his own 
choosing, plays a good game of gin 
rummy, and spends a great deal of 
his time traveling, both for business 
and pleasure. When in Lancaster, he 
lives alone with a couple of servants in 
an unpretentious house on Mulberry 
Hill—a big man in Big Business, the 
big man in his town, but little known 
to neighbors and nabobs alike. 











How to make Light make Money! 
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. Wise manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
d know — good lighting is vital to efficiency * 
‘ and profit Congratulations 
“ The key to good lighting can now be found in two 

booklets prepared by Sylvania Electric lighting en- 


: gineers. They’re free for the asking, to FO RB ES MAGAZINE 
: 


If you operatea plant and are interested in improved 











4 lighting, send for booklet entitled PLANT LIGHT- , * if 
ING. If yours is the business of selling, request THE for 30 yea rs service to 1 

m RIGHT WAYS TO LIGHT YOUR MERCHAN.- ° [ 

. DISE. Either booklet will be mailed to you promptly. B usiness an d I n d ust ry t 

n Write Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 7711, i 

f Fixture Division, Ipswich, Massachusetts. e > 


SYLVAN IAVELECT RIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS. FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Merchant 


(Continued from page 73) 


expense, because he realizes the neces- 
sity of such a program in maintaining 
his retail leadership. 

The second floor of the building, al- 
ready finished, is styled principally in 
harmonious tones of gray by a New 
York store-design firm. Air condition- 
ing makes shopping comfortable in all 
weather. And roomy floor areas and 
highly accessible merchandise displays 
with auxiliary lighting combine to 
make the Wiseman store as physically 
attractive as any store in nearby Col- 
umbus. 


UTILITY IN DESIGN 


Erection of false’curtain walls has 
concealed unsightly piping and essen- 
tial service ducts—but no one looking 
at the fashion displays imagines that 
the construction embodies high utility 
as well. A concealed mezzanine level 
above the racks and fitting rooms pro- 
vides extensive stockroom space just a 
few feet away from displays, saving 
hours of time in merchandise handling 
and service to customers. 

Another proud new feature of the 
Wiseman store is the pneumatic tube 
cesh carrier system, replacing the 
former continuous cable with its un- 
sightly overhead structure. Wiseman 
feels that the greater accuracy of a 
central cashier is most desirable, even 
if enough cash registers had been 
available to put one at every necessary 
location. 

For all his nearly-a-million annual 
volume, Tom Wiseman is undoubtedly 
that typical, much-talked-about “small 
business man.” Nothing is more im- 
portant to him than The Store, nor 
does he worry about anything else in 
the world as much as he does about 
his own business. He is absorbed in it, 
can think of no fuller life. 

“There’s something to bite into every 
day,” he says, “in a department store 
in a county-seat town. We have the 
identical problems of the big-city 
store: advertising, display, selling, per- 
sonnel, and so on. But no operation is 
submerged in a welter of executives, 
junior executives, and department 
heads. I, personally, can be in every 
phase of the whole show. I have free- 
dom of action, directness of ap- 
proach.” 

He knows nearly every customer as 
he walks about the store and responds 
to a frequent “Hi, Tom!” or greets 
passersby as he views retail activity on 
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Main Street from the shelter of his 
doorway. Salespeople, stockmen, por- 
ters, every one of the 75 regular and 
99 peak-period employees are first 
names to him. 

Window displays are comparable to 
big-city techniques, and Tom insists 
that window items be priced so that 
buying urges may be further stimu- 
lated. 

Competition is not a matter of con- 
cern to Wiseman, though he feels that 
Fair Trade price contracts which out- 


law price footballing are a construc- . 


tive influence and very desirable. The 
giant stores in 30-mile-distant Colum- 
bus, he asserts, don’t bother him at all. 
He feels that local people will, for the 
most part, trade at home because of 
the convenience factor, and that ade- 
quately diversified assortments of mer- 
chandise, plus attentive personal ser- 
vice and easier parking, will hold their 
patronage against other cities. 

He points out that the small-town 
retailer has another advantage: he can 
get a greater number of desirable 
branded lines that are distributed on 
an “exclusive” basis—so that a cus- 
tomer who in a larger city might have 
to visit half a dozen stores can see as 
much variety under his one roof. 

Local competition? “Good mer- 
chants are good competition,” Wise- 
man observes in all sincerity. “The 


Strangers consider Wiseman a bit aloof; 
friends tab him “tops,” “a swell host.” 


more good stores there are in town, 
the more local people will shop here, 
and the more trade will be attracted 
from the surrounding area.” 

Wiseman believes that his customers 
are extremely style-conscious, and that 
retail merchandising has already re 
turned to the pre-war competitive level, 
with consumers buying carefully and 
with discrimination. 

Of store personnel, Wiseman is 
equally considerate. Life, health and 
hospitalization insurance are store 
gifts to every employee, in addition to 
bonuses, Christmas gifts, and a 20% 


discount on all purchases. 
PICKETING THE PICKETS 


Labor troubles? “We don’t have # 
any!” he states flatly. The last retail 
store union organizers visited Lancas- 
ter in 1937, found no response from 
Wiseman employees. It was just before 
Christmas, and the organizers decided 
to picket. Tom sent the store’s Santa 
Claus outside to picket the pickets— 
and they were laughed out of town. 

More and more, Wiseman wraps the 
mantle of The Store about him. “I 
don’t have much time for community 
work any more—lI’ve done my share,” 
he comments. “Let the younger fellows 
have a chance at it!” The record shows 
yeoman service on Community Chest 
and other drives, presidency and direc- 
torships in the Chamber of Commerce, 
He has also been a vestryman of St, 
John’s Episcopal Church. 

At his desk at 9 o’clock store open- 
ing, Tom Wiseman puts his whole 
heart into the day’s detail. At noon he 
relaxes completely for an hour: goes 
home to his favorite davenport, picks 


‘up a magazine, likes to find his lunch 


within arm’s reach on the coffee table. 
Plump fresh radishes, well salted, are 
a year-round treat to him. “Sometimes 
I have to spend as much as $5 a week 
just for radishes,” complains his wife. 

When the day is over, a luscious 
dinner awaits—Mrs. Wiseman’s great- 
est interest is her kitchen—and it’s 
little wonder that eating out has no 
thrill for Tom. His favorite food, in- 
cidentally, is Maine lobster. 

After dinner, more reading; and 
usually an early bed-time—8:30, says 
Wiseman, but 11-year-old Tommy, Jr., 
scoffs at that claim. The Wisemans 
don’t care too much about going out 
on week nights, though Saturday may 
find them at the Lancaster Country 
Club. Neither card games nor movies 
interest the couple; and aside from 
Duffy’s Tavern, It Pays To Be Ignorant, 





Even before the incandescent lamp was 
invented, Copper had helped make the 
telegraph practicable. For Copper, of all 
commercial metals, has the highest elec- 
trical conductivity. 


Just as in the beginning, Copper is still 
the basic metal of the electrical industry. 
Copper goes into the generators that pro- 
duce electric power . . . the wires that trans- 
mit it .. . the household appliances and 
the electric motors that put it to daily use. 
But high conductivity is only ONE of 


Copper’s. distinctive qualities. With itg 
alloys, Bronze and Brass, it is highly re- 
sistant to corrosion. It is readily workable 
«.. extremely ductile... unusually durable. 


These qualities of Copper and its alloys 
have made it basic to every application of 
electricity — transportation, communica- 
tions, illumination, refrigeration, and elec- 
tronics. And in the aggregate, a large per- 
centage of the Copper produced by Ana- 
conda and its subsidiaries is utilized by 
the great electrical industry. 


oa ANACONDA COPPER: MINING COMPANY 
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ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
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ard the Sunday-evening comedians, 
radio fare is largely dictated by young 
Tommy’s tastes—peaking on Henry 
Aldrich. 

An avid reader, Wiseman - budgets 
his reading time carefully. For gen- 
eral news: the local LEagle-Gazette, 
Lowell Thomas, Fulton Lewis, and a 
weekly catch-up with Time; current 
novels sparingly; Holiday, Life, and 
the Reader’s Digest. Headlines in 
Women’s Wear Daily, the department 
store “Bible,” and Retail Management 
magazine. A Washington letter and 
several newsletter-type reports of the 
department store trade. In addition, he 
buys many specialized trade maga- 
zines, insists that his department heads 
and salespeople read them regularly. 

Playtime is something else again. 
Market trips to New York—“To keep 
my buyers on their toes”—but largely 
to give Mrs. Wiseman the chance to 
see the Broadway plays they both en- 
joy: drama, yes; musicals, no. 

At Sandusky on Lake Erie is the 
Joyce HI, a 35-foot cabin cruiser for 
weekends and long vacation trips on 
the Great Lakes and even to New York 
City. The Joyce is the family pride and 


joy, has been for the past eight years. 

“I put an outboard motor on a row- 
boat a long time ago,” admits Tom, 
“and I just kept trading up!” 

The Wisemans live in a comfortable 
eight-room stucco house on “The Hill” 
—Lancaster’s fine residential section. 
The house was bought by his father in 
the 20s, and Tom doesn’t care about 
having a more modern home that 
might be further removed from the 
business district. 


CONFIDENT OF FUTURE 


The family group includes Joyce, 
now 19, a freshman at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, majoring in art. Her sketches, 
indicative of great native talent, turn 
up in all corners of the house. 

Wiseman is confident of America’s 
future. He feels that the much-discussed 
depression has largely been forestalled 
by “adjustments” already made, and 
that though both retail volume and 
prices may go down somewhat, it 
should be several years before a seri- 
ous economic upheaval comes. 

“T see a bright future for free enter- 
prise,” he remarks. “The public.is fed 
up with governmental controls, and the 
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desire of the people for reduced Fed- 
eral expenses and lower taxation is 
certain to be realized.” 

A Republican himself, Tom admits 
Truman has “developed into a good 
President” and his 1948 vote at this 
moment wavers between Vandenberg 
as the most-likely-to-succeed possibil- 
ity, Taft as “the smartest,” and Dewey 
as “a heck of a good administrator.” 

World affairs have a definitely sec- 
ondary place in Wiseman’s outlook. 
The atomic bomb is something he sees 
no advantage in worrying over, and 
“Henry Wallace is more of a problem 
than Uncle Joe Stalin.” 

Current U. S. foreign policy seems 
sound to’ Wiseman, though he con- 
demns the willingness .to compromise. 

Thus Thomas W. Wiseman, success- 
ful small-town merchant: devoted to 
his business, understanding of his 
community, hesitant to change quickly, 
mindful of the responsibility of his 
leadership, ready to argue for his 
opinions yet equally willing to accept 
an opposing majority viewpoint—but 
most of all, centered in Lancaster, and 
only casually concerned with the rest 


of the world. 


Wiseman's hat department, recently remodeled, features latest New York creations. Store modernization cost will top $100,000 
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You touch the keys... your typewriter does the work! 
Electric Keyboard «+ Electric Space Bar + Electric Shift Key +¢ Electric Back Spacer 
Electric Tabulator « Electric Shift Lock + Electric Carriage Return and Line Spacing 


Get ready to enjoy the easiest-oper- 
ating typewriter you’ve ever 
imagined! 

Completely new, the Underwood 
All-Electric is the world’s most 
beautiful typewriter. Mechani- 
cally, it is the’ product of the best 
overall experience in typewriter 
engineering and design—backed by 
more than 50 years’ experience in 
manufacturing typewriters. 

On the new Underwood every 
key responds electrically and evenly 
to your lightest touch. You'll be 
delighted, as well as surprised, at 


the perfection of work you attain 
with so little effort. 

Your local Underwood represen- 
tative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new All-Electric for you... and 
let you try it. Ask him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Ac- 
counting Machines . .. Carbon Paper .. . 
Ribbons and other supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited; 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood ... Syoouteiler, [ender of He Wold 
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from page 75) 


Wedding, the: opening of a park, the 
Rotary meeting are of far greater news 
significance to Lancastrians than’ the 
give-and-take between industry and 
labor, Republicans and Democrats. 

Foreign news is similarly played 
down. Only rarely does the paper take 
a stand on some issue in international 
affairs, and when it does it uses the 
material furnished by a national syn- 
dicate, which does not express an opin- 
ion one way or the other. 

But Kerr more than makes up for 
the lag when it comes to strictly local 
events of non-controversial character. 
For example, as a combination promo- 
tion stunt for the paper and goodwill 
builder for the town, he has fathered 
the “Orchid a Week” idea. 


Kerr is an ardent exponent of his 


Once a week the paper provides a 
free orchid to the person who has per- 
formed a good deed. One week a local 
shoe-shine boy, who gave all soldiers 
a free shine, received the honor. An- 
other time the largest blood donor was 
honored. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE HOME 


Also, once a year, Kerr runs a picnic 
for the local orphans. 

He is tremendously proud of his 
wife and family. His wife, incidentally, 
plays an important part in keeping the 
Kerr social and political fences in 
order. 

There was the time, for example. 
when a “visiting fireman” was sitting 
in the publisher’s office when the phone 
rang. It was Mrs, Kerr. 

Kenneth, full of his usual confidence, 
said: “Dear. there’s someone here in 


my office that | know you'll enjoy say 
ing hello to,” and’ promptly handed 
the visitor the phone. 

Actually, the man had only met Mrs 
Kerr once—several years earlier, but 
as soon as he said hello she responde 
enthusiastically, asked about his heal 
told him how awfully nice it was to 
hear his voice again, etc., etc. 

When the conversation ended th 
visitor commented to Kerr on how re’ 
markable it was that his wife should 
know his voice after such: a long 
period. Kerr smiled confidently. 

A little while later Mrs. Kerr phoned 
again. Who was that man, she wanted 
to know. She hadn’t remembered him! 

But she had handled the conversa- 
tion so deftly that-the visitor was con: 
vinced that he’d made a lasting impres 
sion those many years ago. 

When Kerr puts his mind to it, he 


paper's editorial slogan: “If it's for Lancaster the Eagle-Gazette is for it.” 
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NEW YORK The Empire State 


is richly. endowed with the power and beauty that make America great 


New York... dynamic, populous, beautiful Empire State 
...iS unique in the contributions it has made to the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural progress of the Nation. ‘ 

New York is an American panorama! Wall Street, Broad- 
way and fertile farm lands. Prosperous cities and quiet, 
pastoral villages. Widely diversified industry and domestic 
and foreign trade. Distinguished universities and colleges. 
Beautiful mountains, rivers and lakes. 


The vitality of its leadership, the strength of its people 


and bold pattern of its achievements are characteristic of" 


the qualities which have made America great. 


International has been intimately identified with the 
business: and agricultural life of the Empire State for many 
years. Incorporated in New York in 1909, International has 
maintained offices in New York ever since. And at Buffalo, 
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one of International’s original manufacturing plants has 
produced hundreds of thousands of tons of plant foods to 
nourish the growth of large yields of quality crops on the 
rich farm lands of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Canada. 


In. twenty-one states from New York to California, 
International is producing minerals and chemicals: that 
are essential to industry and agriculture in America and 
throughout the world. ; 


’ 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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A racing enthusiast, Kerr plays a lecding part at the local Horse Show. With him, awarding cup, is his daughter Katherine. 


can be a competent campaigner. One 
of his pet projects, for which he fought 
with all the political acumen at his 
command, was rural electrification. 
Lancaster’s farms are intensely electri- 
fied—and Kerr is the man who saw to 
it that Congressmen in Washington 
did not forget the folks back home 
when the Government went in for 
widespread rural electrification. The 
farmers remember Kerr’s battle, and 
their-support of the paper is one indi- 
cation of their loyalty. 
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Kerr is not a man of many hobbies. 
He likes to raise horses and still serves 
on many Horse Show Committees at 
Ohio State Fairs. Occasionally he will 
go hunting or fishing, but he bores 
easily when away from his promo- 
tional activities. He says he gets plenty 
of outlet serving on a dozen or more 
committees -for civic betterment. He is 
head of the Sister Kenny Foundation 
for the state, chief organizer and cam- 
paigner for, the Community Chest, 
President of the Citizens’ Hospital 


Committee and engages in a score of 
other activities. 

He was also the.spearhead of « 
drive to organize a non-profit home 
builders’ association for veteran hous- 
ing. This corporation has already built 
a few hundred veterans’ homes, sold 
them to ex-Gls at cost. 

As to the future, Kerr expects to 
stay right in Lancaster, beating the 
drums for his adopted town and in 
behalf of worthwhile pro bono publico 


activities. 
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faster Silent a tasasns 


The laughter of a scattered family ata yeunion... 
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The greetings of men on their way to work... 
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The voices of children tumbling out of a school bus... 
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The singing of people at a picnic... 


These are the sounds of a free people enjoying their “‘pursuit of happiness.” 


Motor transportation played a part in making such sounds more common now than 


in the America of yesterday. 


And the thing that played the biggest part in making motor transportation so ~ 
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common was the hard work of a lot of men. 


- 





Men like those at General Motors who have done their best to give more of every- 


thing in a car—to make more and better things for more and happier ‘people. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


d ‘ **More and Better Things for More People”’ ‘ 
LO 
se CHEVROLET - PONTIAC ¢ @OLDSMOBILE + BUICK +- CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


in FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM DIESEL + DELCO - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC SPARK PLUGS 
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in his younger days a top-notch seml-pro baliplayer, Tom Joyce is sfill - 
thusiast about the gamé, likes to show the younger generation - can hit and field 
with the best of them. A bit too old for hard ball, soft ball is more his style today. 


Labor Leader 


(Continued from page 62) 


hard union activity, Joyce took up 
baseball, played semi-pro on weekends. 
He played until he was 35, “a ripe old 
age” for a ball player, and still like 
to pick up a bat and swat a few. But 
he admits that the old-time co-ordins 
tion isn’t what it used to be. Occasion 
ally he wanders down to one of the 
eight local Lancaster parks and um 
pires for the kids. He hasn't had a pop 
bottle thrown at him yet. 


SELF-SCHOOLED ECONOMIST 


Tom Joyce has had no formal edu. 
cation, and yet has managed to pich 
up a vast amount of “readin’ and 
larnin’.” His home houses one of the 
best private libraries in town—not 
fancy-covered books for show, bm 
thumb-worked tomes on economic¢ 
personnel procedures, labor relations 
and union Sieees, Reading is his fav. 
orite after-hours activity. But for years 
books were not the hobby they are 
today—they were part of a planned 
routine which Joyce adhered to strictly 
in order to plug the gaps in his formal 
education. Studying until two or threr 
in the morning was his educationa! 
diet ‘for more than 10 years. Out of his 
earnings—always above average, now 
about $90 a week—he subscribed to 
correspondence courses of all kinds. 
supplemented this with days and days 
in public libraries. Today he has » 
keen grasp of economics, politics, per 
sonnel relations, and, of course, is nu 
“bumbling amateur” at union organiz- 
ing strategy. . 

In 1934, when the AF of L began to 
organize Anchor Hocking workers, it 
was Joyce who carried the burden of 
selling the men on joining the union. 
He went from house to house—making 
as many as 30 visits a night to talk 
to wives and husbands. He addressed 
street corner meetings, drove sound 
trucks through the town, often put in 
as many as 20 hours a day in the 
cause of the labor drive. His addiction 
to moderation played a key role in the 
union’s victory. Although a strike did 
take place, it was not until Joyce had 
exercised every patience—made every 
appeal to management, government 
conciliators, and his own international 
officers. 

However, Joyce reverts to type when 
you touch upon the subject of labor 
controls. He is prone to discount the 


so-called excesses of labor. He shakes 
FORBES 








S Railroad progress speaks for itself. But 
it is not measured in talk. 


It is measured by the exact yardstick 
of results .. . results which show up in 
better service to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles of them. 


Results in better passenger service: 


Railroads were the pidneers in air con- 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- 
senger car on principal runs is air con- 
ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads 
introduced streamlined trains. And 
— although no passenger equipment 
could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- 
bols of modern transportation, cover 
100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many 


more are being built! 


_227,000-MILE YARDSTICK 


Results in more efficient freight service: 
The amount of work done each day 
by the average freight car practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1946. And 
in the first five months of 1947 it was 
almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why railroads 
are able to handle the greatest peace- 
time traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 

Results in greater safety : 

In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
other train accidents resulted in only 
one passenger fatality for each 996,- 
000,000 miles traveled! (That’s right 
— almost a billion miles!) 


These facts are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. Railroad 
progress is the product of many minds 


.. of much planning... of constant 
research . . . of wide cooperation and the 
expenditure of billions of dollars. And in 
measuring progress, it’s not promises but 
results that count. 
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TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 
... the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 

Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years — the railroads 
have earned an average of only 34% 
annually on their net investment. 
Most people think 6% would be no 
more than fair. 

And 6% is the minimum the railroads 
need to continue to provide the kind 
of transportation you want. 











Association of American Railroads 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Most people think of brass tube as a mill 
product with a great many important in- 
dustrial uses. It is regularly used to carry 
water and other liquids, to make parts of 
machines and appliances, railings, han- 
dies, and so on. Yet it also can be a 
musical item, in door chimes, and the 
story of its development for that pur- 
pose is an unusual one. 


When electric door chimes appeared, 
it became eyident that here was an en- 
tirely new requirement for brass tube — 
that it produce a pleasing tone when 
struck. The other factors that have made 
brass tube a staple, large-volume product 
for so many years, such as its rich color 
and’ corrosion resistance, dictated the 
choice of brass. Here, then, was the 
problem: what are 


mental note and its partials with an accu- 
racy of one cycle per second. Much new 
information was developed concerning 
the source of the tone, the manner in 
which the tube vibrates, and the changes 
in the tone produced by changes in tube 
characteristics. The net result is that 
Revere really knows chime tube, scien- 
tifically, musically, physically, and, of 
course, how to produce it. We,also know 
exactly how a chime tube should bé 
plugged, and where struck, and why, 
which information is of value to door 
chime manufacturers. 


As Revere contemplates the volumi- 
nous laboratory records of this work it 
realizes that interesting and important 
though it was, it is by no means a soli- 

tary example. Revere 





the causes of pleas- 
ing tone in tube, and 
how can they be con- 
trolled in the mill in 
order to supply a re- 
liably standard musi- 
cal product? 


The first step was 
purely experimental. 
Revere proceeded by 
ear. Over 100 samples 
of tubes in various 
alloys, tempers and 
gauges were hung up, 
struck, listened to, 
and preferences ob- 








has repeatedly studied 
in the greatest detail 
both new and old ap- 
plications of its mill 
products, and uncov- 
ered data of value in 
extending the life and 
usefulness of them. 
So, for that matter, 
has practically every 
other supplier of ma- 
terials to industry. 
Hundreds of com- 
panies operate well- 
equipped, competent- 
ly-staffed laborato- 
ries. Others employ 








tained from many 

people. These tests showed an outstand- 
ing preference for the tonal quality of 
one type of tube. But Revere did not 
stop there. It was desirable to know why 
that tone was preferred, what factors 
were responsible for it, and how they 
could be controlled. 


The project then was turned oyer to a 
laboratory physicist who is also a tal- 
ented musician. Now began the most 
ambitious and lengthy and scientific part 
of the work, employing the most modern 
electronic apparatus, including a- beat- 
frequency oscillator and a cathode ray 
oscilloscope. These made it possible to 
dissect the tone produced, measuring the 
intensity and frequency of the funda- 


college laboratories 
more or less steadily. The final results 
of these continuing studies are embodied 
in products and processes, and thus raise 
the standards of all American mdustry. 
In addition, in the majority of cases 
secrecy as to the information obtained 
is not imposed, and thus you can obtain 
not merely better products, but also 
much information of practical value in 
their use. It has been pointed out that 
those who pay for materials also pay for 
the brains required to develop them, 
and that therefore those brains should 
be used. Thus, Revere suggests that no 
matter what you buy, be it rubber or 
glass, chemicals or metals,.cements or 
solvents, you would do well to draw upon 
the brains of your suppliers. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











his head and waves his hands violently. 

“No, no, no. You can’t bring labor 
peace by passing laws. This country 
is still young when it comes to union- 
management relations. It takes time 
and educatidn. The newspapers are to 
blame for a lot of the fuss that’s been 
made over union monopolies. 
make mountains out of molehills. 
When a company and a union. get 
along do you read about it? No! Has 
any reporter ever come to Lancaster 
to do a story on why we have no 
strikes here? No! You know why— 
because peace ain’t news, but every 
little squabble is blown up out of pro- 
portion. I tell you this, and I’ve’ been 
around a bit in my day. Most strikes 
are the result of company instigation. 
Men don’t like to strike—it costs too 
much money. When you had that so- 
called wave of strikes a couple of years 
ago the workers were asking for a cost- 
of-living raise. They finally got it, but 
why didn’t management sit down and 
negotiate? No, they would rather see 
strikes—and strikes they got. The Re- 
publicans have touched off a hornet’s 
nest with their labor legislation.” 


RABID AGAINST COMMUNISM . 


Joyce’s vehemence over labor legis- 
lation and the Congressional hubbub 
over union activities is equalled only 
by his spitfire attitude against Com- 
munism. 

“The Commies don’t give a hoot 
about the working man. Their object 
is to confuse the labor movement. 
I’ve seen them operate. Settle a griev- 
ance right off the bat? Not the Com- 
mies in a shop. They want to drag out 
every complaint because they know 
that keeping the cauldron of confusion 
going slows up production. If the Gov- 
ernment really wants to do something 
constructive it should publish the 
names of every Commie in the U. S.” 

Joyce is proud of the fact that his 
union hasn’t a single taint of Commun- 
ism attached to it. And as for Lan- 
caster—he doesn’t know of a single 
leftwinger in town. 

A stern believer in Capitalism, Joyce 
has read enough history to know that 
under any other type of economic sys- 
tem—Fascism, Communism, or any 
other totalitarianism—unions are the 
first on the list to be squelched by the 
dictatorial powers-that-be. To him 
there is no choice. It’s either Capital- 
ism, or no unions. And when unions 
go—he says sadly—so will free enter- 
prise. “Let management never forget 
that.” 
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General Electric employs 6,000 engineers, 900 chemists, 
physicists, mathematicians, and other scientists. This is the largest 
staff of scientifically and technically trained men and women 
outside of American colleges and the U. S. Government. Scientific 
and engineering skill is the basis of the quality, precision, 

and continual improvement of every G-E product. 


You can pul your eoyfience in 


Building the Betatron...General 
Electric scientists place in posi- 
tion the huge vacuum tube form- 
ing the heart of this 100,000,- 
000-volt ‘‘atom smasher.” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Heor the Fred Waring Show... NBC Network Monday Night...10:30 EST—9:30 CST—8:30 MST—7:30 PST 
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The best part of the day: lighting up at the end of the shift. No “playboy,” Fisher 
spends most evenings at home, reading, playing his large collection of records. 
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Worker—Jack Fisher 


{Continued from page 65) 


I'll be the first man to vote for the 
party that promises to correct the con- 
ditions.” 

In talking politics, Fisher exhibits 
an independent turn of mind. Although 
he admits that the Democrats have 
thus far received the bulk of his ballot 
box preferences, he is by no means 
sold on Truman or the current admin- 
istration. His estimate of the President 
gibes closely with what other typical 
Lancasterites think and feel. 

“He’s improving, but I'll make up 
my mind when I see what the Republi- 
cans produce. Taft? I don’t know. | 
guess as an Ohioan we should show 
some preference. But people around 
here feel that he hasn’t got it. Dewey 
shapes up pretty well in these parts 
among workers. Stassen? Not a 
chance.” 

Such lesser. Presidential potentials 
as Warren, Bricker, Saltonstall, don’t 
rate at all in the political shop-talk of 
Lancaster folks, and’ Fisher simply re- 
iterates this attitude with' a shrug of 
the shoulders as though to say: “They 
haven’t got a chance.” . 


CASTS HIS VOTE—THAT'S ALL 


Politics, however, is one of Jack’s 
lesser interests. Aside from casting his 
vote at national, state and municipal 
elections, he never bothers about com- 
municating with his Congressman or 
other local officers. He prefers to leave 
well-enough alone after he has cast his 
ballot. 

Fisher’s boyhood was one of intense 
physical activity. Because of his size 
and prowess, it' was natural for him 
to take to athletics. And in that field 
he stood head and shoulders (literally) 
above the crowd. In high school, Jack 
became the champ in discus-throwing. 
He also ran the mile relay. Truth to 
tell, he was never very interested in 
hoofing around a track. But one day 
a member of the mile relay failed to 
show up. The coach looked around, 
spotted Jack and said: “You fill in.” 
He took off and came in second—with 


‘no warm-up, no training. After that he 


was marked for the quarter and half- 
mile runs. 

In basketball Fisher made a local 
name for himself as a star center. 
Baseball, too, was his forte. And today 
one of his greatest sources of recrea- 
tion is to referee basketball games or 
act as umpire in local baseball games. 
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,ENDIX is essentially a great creative engineer- 
ing and manufacturing organization—unlike 


any other existing in America. § Despite 
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the fact of its modern manufacturing plants 


—— 


and its demonstrated productive capacities, 




































pneumatics, injection-carburetion, 
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N the walls of the great Bendix laboratories . . . in 

the offices of the huge Bendix engineering staff . . . 

over the desks of executives in Bendix plants the 
country over, there hangs an exact copy of the credo 
pictured above. It hangs there because it is a working 


credo—an authentic statement of Bendix aims, aspira- 


- tions and accomplishments. The results of this whole- 


hearted preoccupation with a finer future for you are 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carbur: ‘ors, landing gear © BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle broke © MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining ©@ ZENITH*: carburetors 
STROMBERG* aircraft corburetors, fuel injection © FRIEZ*: weather instruments ond controls ® PIONEER* flight 
instruments © ECLIPSE* aviation accessories® SCINTILLA*: gircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection © PACIFIC*: hydraulic 
systems @ RED BANK*: dynamotors, inverters © BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
~ © wa BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH. * TRADEMARKS 


Cable “Bendixcorp" New York. 
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the essence of Bendix greatness lies in its ten research lab- 
oratories and in the integrated knowledge ‘its many, engi- 
neers have jointly acquired in the fields of electronics, 
magnetics, optics, ceramics, electro-mechanics, hydraulics, 
aerological physics and 
metallurgy. { Bendix is constantly exploring the widest 
possible application of all these sciences to all manner of indus- 
trial, commercial, domestic and human problems. § By virtue 
of this, wherever machinery replaces human effort, there you 
will find Bendix instruments and controls lightening the load 
on human minds and removing the strain from human backs 
and hands. § The searchlight of . Bendix creative engineering ¥ -= 
is always pointed to a bright and better tomorrow. { When you 

see the name Bendix Aviation Corporation, on any product, you 

can buy it with the definite knowledge that it is first in crea- 


tive engineering design and the last word in quality. ” 
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everywhere apparent. Radio, meteorology, all forms of 
transportation aloft, afloat and ashore are better be- 
cause of Bendix, and new products of basic importance 
to industry and individuals are constantly added. “To a 
bright and better tomorrow.” Every resource of one of 
America’s most versatile We te pl ZZ 
organizations is dedi- 


cated to this purpose. President Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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Like great fingers, special test pads grip 
airplane wings before they fly...simulating 
flight stresses...insuring performance. 
Sticking these rubber test pads to alu- 
minum wings requires an extraordinarily 
strong, custom-built adhesive. It’s an- 
other example of Industry’s ever-arising 
needs for special purpose products. 
And it’s part of Flintkote’s business 


Rubber Fingers 
Stick To Wings 






to research and meet these needs. Spe- 
cially formulated Flintkote Adhesives, 
Coatings, Laminants, Sealers and Sizings 
are widely used in the manufacture and 
——s of textiles, paper, leather, 

uilding materials and other products. 

Perhaps you, too, have a difficult 
problem, and our 46 years’ experience 
is at your disposal. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Rubber and resin adhesives, natural and 
synthetic latex compounds, rubber-as- 

phalt thermoplastics . . .theseareamong 
Flintkote’s wide line. Others include 
roofings, sidingsandinsulationfor 
old and new homes; Automotive, 
Railway and Marine products, 

joint sealers; paperboard products 
for packaging and shipping. 





For your standard or special require- 
ments, our complete research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities are at 
your service. THE FLINTKOTE COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th & Ala- 
meda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal.; 
30th Street, Long Branch, Tor- 
onto 14, Ont. 


FLINTKOTE 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 








He.is one umpire nobody dares argue 
with, towering as he does over players 
and spectators. 

When Fisher graduated frien the 
local high school he became an adver- 
tising solicitor for the local paper. 
But this type of work didn’t pay off. 
There were then two local papers in 
town, and the competition for sub- 
scription, readers, and advertisers was 
fierce. In 1936 he had his fill of the 
advertising business. He walked into 
Anchor Hocking and took a job. Artd 
he’s been there ever since—except for 
his 32-month stint with Uncle Sam. 

Fishing and rabbit hunting take up 
the major ‘part of Fisher’s. vacation 
time. He likes to go to Buckeye Lake. 
a few miles from Lancaster, sit under 
a shady tree and toss a line in the 
water. And he cares little if the fish 
nibble or not. He says he’s a “fair” 
shot with a gun, but those who have 
been hunting with him call him the 
“eagle eye of Lancaster.” 


WANTS BUSINESS OF HIS OWN 


Though he’s satisfied with his set-up 
in Anchor Hocking, Fisher is not com- 
pletely averse to thinking about the 
day he can go*into his own little busi- 
ness. While away in the army he was 
impressed with the “Motel” business. 
felt that he would like to invest in it. 
Though the idea hasn’t “jelled” yet, 
he’s been looking over some sites and 
talking to people who know something 
of the ins-and-outs of the motor court 
trade. 

He’s sure he can make a go of ech 
an undertaking. For one thing, his 
wife is no newcomer to the art of run- 
ning a successful business. She owns 
a beauty parlor in town, and her in- 
come. has helped materially towards 
that “nest egg.” Fisher himself, though 
never a business man, has the kind of 
amiable personality that goes well with 
the kind of business he has his hopes 
set on. 

If he makes the grade, Anchor 
Hocking will lose a good worker—but 
private enterprise will win a new, am- 
bitious recruit who has turned a deaf 
ear to all those “Gloomy Guses” who 
try to spread the dubious gospel that 


opportunity is dead in America. 





The U. S. can come out on top H# 
we all pull together, but not if we 
all tag at cross perposes.—FORBES, 
Sept. 15, 1917. 
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‘ No typewriter could hold a candle to 


as yours. 


it. Perhaps— to ease and speed the work 
of those who do the typing—you’ve 
ng already made sure that your secretarial 
¥ staff has Royals. The best! 
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No “ifs” about it—Royals are tops! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and*typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 


° 


better work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea-, 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 





your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World's No. 1 Typewriter 
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Foreman—Ralph Beck 


(Continued from page 68) 


he’s upset about. Wonder what it is.” 

The next day he talked to one of 
the worker's neighbors. It was just 
a casual conversation, but Beck found 
the root of the trouble. The worker 
was a recently returned veteran. He 
was restless—couldn’t. see a future 
ahead, didn’t like his job, wanted to 
‘ go to another town and “start all over 
again.” But his wife would have none 
of it. She liked Lancaster and wanted 
to stay. The usual domestic squabble 
followed. With this knowledge, Beck 
called the vet into his office. 

“John,” he said, “I’ve got another 
job for you—more opportunity to 
learn a skilled trade. ‘How would yon 
like to start tomorrow?” 

Embarrassed, the worker fidgeted 
and said: “You know, Mr. Beck, 
that’s what I’ve been wanting all the 
time. Only I didn’t know how to go 
about asking you for a change. Uh— 
I'm sorry about that air hose .. .” 
“Air hose—what air hose?” said Beck, 
smiling. The worker laughed, got up 
and gave Beck the hardest handshake 


he’s had in years. 


“Handling the situation the way } 
did is not just being a good guy,” 
Beck insists. “It’s good business. If 
that man had quit, I’d have to replace 
him. Cost the company $300 to break 
in anew man. What’s more, that man 
would have left with an unfriendly 
feeling for the company and the com- 
munity. It doesn’t take brains to let 
a man go. It’s more difficult to work 
him into a job he likes. 

“There’s one thing that foremen must 
appreciate. And that is that workers 
are inarticulate and do not speak what 
is on their mind. John’s case is a 
typical example. He was troubled, 
but instead of coming to me and lay- 
ing the cards on the table, he gnawed 
at his insides—getting more upset by 
the day. His outburst was a clue to 
me that there was something bother- 
ing him. Now if I were of the ‘throw 
my weight around’ school I’d have 
pinned his ears back for talking back 
the way he did. But where would it 
have gotten either him or me? He 
would have had an excuse to quit, and 
we would have lost a good man.” 

While Beck finds a game of golf 
an adequate source of recreation (he 
shoots in the low 90s), his major in- 
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terest is the Foremen’s Club, which 
was organized by the supervisors 
themselves. The group, numbering 
some 350, meets in town twice a 
month. The club serves as a combina- 
tion educational and social center for 
the foremen, gives them a chance to 
know each other far better than they 
would in the hustle and bustle of fac- 
tory atmosphere. The major subject 
covered at these foremen meetings is 
plant safety. As a result of the in- 
terest in safe practices which the get- 
togethers have engendered among 
foremen, the safety record at Anchor 
Hocking is far better than any other 
plant in the area or industry of similar 
size and with similar hazards. 


BECK INFLUENTIAL 


The club has rotating chairmen, and 
Beck is among the prime movers in 
getting outside foremen or supefin- 
tendents to address the members. 

“We like to see how the other fellow 
handles the same problems which we 
have. It gives us a broader perspec- 
tive and there’s some consolation in 
learning that we alone do not have 
tough problems to handle. People are 
the same all over— and so are their 
grievances.” 

Although Beck lives and breathes 
foremanship, he finds time aplenty to 
keep up with the political and eco- 
nomic thinking of the day. His read- 
ing is of the typical middle-class 
variety: Saturday Evening Post, Read- 
er’s Digest, Collier’s. He also gets two 
daily papers—the Eagle-Gazette and 
the Columbus Citizen. 

His ideas on the economic and polit- 
ical structure of this country gi 
closely with those held by most of 
Lancaster’s executives. He feels that 
taxes are still too high—a factor which 
discourages new -business and invest- 
ment. 

“We have plenty to straighten out 
here,” is the way he sums up his feel- 
ings about U. S. participation in 
European affairs. Incidentally, he 
doesn’t see Russia as the great men- 
ace “cooked up in the newspapers.” 

. “We can keep out of war by keep- 
ing out of a depression,” he feels. “If 
we produce more and increase buying 
power, we will avoid the terrible mis- 
takes of the early °30s. When a man 
is making a living and a country is 
prospering, war is the last thing they 
want to turn to. The Russians would 
be less belligerent if they had a car 
in every gerage. Write that down, 
mister.” 
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PACKARD EIGHTS ron 48! 


They’re “out of this world”—with new beauty that the other advancements in these glorious new cars 
steals right into your heart. The rich new beauty of at your Packard dealer’s! 
Packard Free-flow styling ... with its proud Packard >» ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 4 
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OUT OF TAIS WORLD—INTO YOUR HEARTI identity not only preserved, but enhanced! 
3 5 . . a { 
These stunning new °48 cars couldn’t be anything New straight-eight engines! 

but Packards . . . the very finest cars ever to bear = Three precision-built Packard straight-eight engines . 

the Packard name! _.-- + . —with sensational new “Safety-sprint” acceleration! ; 

New Free-flow styling! © ° * ® See the newest in styling and performance—and all | 
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THE EIGHT 





This smart-about-town De 
Luxe Club Sedan is one of 
five new body types in the 
Packard Eight and DeLuxe 
Eight Series. New 130-HP 
Packard straight-eight engine. 
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THE SUPER EIGHT ., 


The stunning convertible is 
one of seven new Super Eight 
, body styles. All are powered 
| by the brilliant new 145-HP 

@ Packard straight-eight engine: 





THE CUSTOM EIGHT 





The distinguished Custom 
Touring Sedan is one of five 
) new body creations in this 
proud Series. Power: 160-HP 
Packard straight-eight engine. 
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YOuNG 
CONVECTORS 


COMPACT « EFFICIENT 
MODERN IN DESIGN 
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@ Young non-ferrous convectors are 
high quality from core to cabinet 

- give quick, clean, healthful heat 
at lowest possible cost. No heat is 
wasted in long warming-up and 
cooling-off periods. With Young 
convectors the entire room is heated 
and all the heat is used . . . saves fuel 


for steam or hot water systems. Young 
convectors are durably constructed 
for long-lasting service. Standardized 
“Streamaire” types make selection of 
proper units a simple task. Check the 
complete line of Young Heating and 
Mail 


Air Conditioning Equipment. 
coupon today for free catalog. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
70 Marquette St., Racive, Wis. 


Sales & Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 


YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oll COOLERS*GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING 
RADIATORS * HEAT EXCHANGERS « INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS COOLING COILS 
GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS © CONVECTORS 
CONDENSERS «+ AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
EVAPORATORS « ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
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YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
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| 701 Marquette St. | 
| Racine, Wisconsin | 
| Send me a free copy of your | 
] **Streamaire'’ Convector Catalog. | 
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Banker—Philip Peters 


{Continued from page 71) 


knocks off for a five-square stroll back 
home for lunch. ; 

At 12:30 he’s usually back in the 
bank, checking figures over the high 
ledger desks or unaflectedly doing 
teller’s business behind his own win- 
dow over the long bank counters. 
Casually, calmly, he strides here and 
there, up and down the long, high, 
dim room, dapper in his loose, New 
York-tailored tweeds, a striking figure 
with his nonchalant, youthful carriage, 
his round, ruddy, benign face contrast- 
ing sharply with his rich white mane. 
A hard worker, he manages to. work 
with a relaxed, cool manner. And he 
has a friendly, effortless, patient way 
of interviewing prospective borrowers. 
Behind horn-rimmed glasses his eyes 
are keen but unprying and, even in 
refusing a loan, his deep tones are 
somehow soothing. 

He rarely quits work before six, 
likes to walk home to an Old Fash- 
ioned cocktail in his high, thick-packed 
library, where he relaxes in a big, 
battered, black-leathered easy chair, a 
magazine in his lap. “I don’t have 
time,” he says, “to do as much reading 
as I’d enjoy.” 


GREAT FAMILY MAN 


Phil Peters is a great family man. 
Though he and Mrs. Peters entertain 
and are entertained frequently, he 
prefers home life and home comforts 
for the most part, and almost never 
goes out for an evening “with the 
boys.” They play bridge once a week 
with a small group of friends. 

Mrs. Whiley, Mrs. Peters’ mother, 
lives with them in the house on Wheel- 
ing Street. And some members of the 
third and fourth generation of the 
family are usually there visiting. 

All four of the Peters children are 
married; one of the boys, Henry, 
and one of the girls, Caroline, live in 
Lancaster, and both have babies. 
Henry married the lovely daughter of 
one of Anchor Hocking’s executives. 
They live on Main Hill, in a part of 
one of the most gracefully gracious of 
the 1830 Greek Revival houses in town, 
only a block from the Whiley-Peters 
Caroline married an able 
young lawyer, and they live four miles 
out in the country in the renovated 
farmhouse originally built by Zebulon 
Peters, Caroline’s great-grandfather. 

Visits between the three households 
are frequent, and it’s a pleasant sight 





to see Mrs. Whiley playing ee 


with her oldest great-grandchild, Caro- 
line’s Dodie. Babies are most im- 
portant people in the Peters family. 

Mrs. Peters is a tall, trim lady with 
honey-colored hair and an animated 
smile, who enjoys entertaining and 
loves to collect bottles “that might be 
Stegel,” old china arid porcelain, and 
early American furniture. The big 
rooms and long halls of the house are 
richly 4nd comfortably furnished with 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton pieces, but Mrs. Peters declares 
that she’s “really not a collector; I 
just wanted to furnish the house 
nicely.” 


LIVE SIMPLY BUT WELL 


The fact that some of her things 
have been written up in Wallace Nut- 
ting’s book on ‘Americana is simply in- 
cidental. For the Peters spend money 
only to please themselves; they do not 
consume conspicuously. In the stable- 
like garage just behind the house 
(which has no lawn in back and little 
in front) there are two cars: both 
Fords, both pre-war. The Peters, in 
short, don’t have to keep up with 
anyone. 

But they do enjoy rather plush vaca- 
tions: Summers at places like South- 
ampton on Long Island or Prout’s 
Neck in Maine, Winters in Arizona or 
Florida. On these excursions, which 
usually last a month or so, the Peters 
often go in company with old friends 
in a group. And, off and on, just on 
the spur of the moment, they like to 
dash off to New York for a week or 
two of dignified “highballing around”: 
shopping, going to theaters and con- 
certs and a general change of pace. 
A pleasant way of life and one that 
Peters feels he has earned, having been 
a hard worker all his life. 

In his time he has seen great 
changes, but he is not apprehensive 
about the future. Contrasting condi- 
tions in town with those of 30 years 
ago, he notes that “more people are 
dependent on the town’s principal in- 
dustries. And so, as a commercial bank 
primarily supplying credit to small 
manufacturers and retailers, we found 
our field of investment curtailed.” 

Asked if chain stores were a big 
factor in this, he booms: “Big? Why, 
they’re the whole thing—almost.” 

Nevertheless, it is evident that 
enough enterprise and independence 
persists in Lancaster to make sound 
banking a business with a future. And 
Phil Peters is a sound banker. 
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, Beracenem STEEL is investing $250,000,000 in its belief in America’s future. 

: ; : 
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/ Out of the $1,000,000,000 postwar steel expansion and improvement program of the 
) 

, {steel industry as a whole, Bethlehem’s expenditure is a quarter of the total. Our expansion 
h : ett 

. will add 800,000 tons to our ingot capacity. 

- In the flat rolled steel products where thereis particularly strong demand, Bethlehem’s 
8 

ir 

. program adds flat rolled facilities having a yearly capacity of 2,000,000 tons. 

s » 

n ’ 
0 Our policy has always been a continuous one of enlarging facilities to care for the 


n § risen to 9,000,000, and currently it is 12,900,000. We anticipate that the increased capacity 


~ [| will be completed before the middle of 1948. 
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- § national economy. Our ingot capacity in 1921 was over 3,000,000 tons. In 1931 this had: 
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ADVERTISED 


SOFT WATER SERVICE 


A Community Service, with 
excellent profits on medium 
investment. A lifetime in- 
come business. 
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For information write 
or wire 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 


222 WEST ADAMS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
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REA Man-Kindler 


(Continued from page 85) 
and services is so great that it’s doubt- 
ful if we'll have any substantial reces- 
sion. Whatever slump we do have will 
be largely psychological.” 

It’s Darwin Kindler’s opinion that 
the American system of Free Enter- 
prise is to some extent being ham- 
strung by the Government. “We have 
too much government interference in 
business today,” he maintains. “And 
there are too many incompetents on 
Federal payrolls. At least a third of 
them should be eased out.” 

Labor, too, he feels, should be made 
to “toe the line” a little more. “I’m 
not in favor of anti-strike legislation— 
the right to strike is ‘necessary to 
unionism—but I do believe unions 
should at least be made to give an 
accounting concerning their funds. 
And as to the closed shop, personally 
I don’t care for it; but I wouldn’t want 
to see it outlawed. I think it should be 
optional.” 

LIKES STASSEN, TAFT 


In politics, Kindler was born and 
raised a Democrat, but: “I never voted 
a straight ticket in my life. The New 
Deal? Well, I voted for Roosevelt 
three times—but that was enough. As 
to 1948, I think either Stassen or Taft 
would make a good president.” 

Though he rather feels that America 
is becoming more socialistic—“there’s 
a definite undercurrent that way”— 
he’s “not unduly alarmed about the 
threat of Communism. After all, the 


Russians are a sensible, realistic peo- 
ple. Suspicious—yes. Hard bargainers 
- decidedly. But I believe they realize 
that another war might mean the de. 
struction of civilization, and they 
won't risk it. Somehow, the United Na- 
tions will be able to come to some 
agreement concerning the control of 
the atomic bomb. It will take time, of 
course, and there’s bound to be fric. 
tion, but on the whole I feel optimistic 
about the future.” 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


Fundamentally, indeed, Darwin 
Kindler is pretty much of an optimist. 
He has a calm faith in the future, « 
deep-rooted faith in people. 

“I’ve come to learn that the best 
policy is to take everyone at his face 
value,” he says, “to assume that every. 
body is honest and straightforward 
until he proves himself otherwise.” 

No joiner, Kindler belongs to no 
fraternal organizations, his only club 
being the Fairfield County Engineers 
Club, and even this is more a business 
than a social affiliation. Business, for 
that matter, definitely plays the pre. 
dominant role in his life, to the point 
where he has little time for civic affairs 
or social functions. He has no hobbies, 
few really close friends. 

A lover of music, he likes both the 
classics and the popular variety. True 
to the conservative Methodist streak 
in his nature, however, his tastes are 
more middle-of-the-road than extreme. 
Thus he draws the line at classical 
compositions of the “heavier” sort, 





‘Labeled “e wonderful boss” by most of his employees, Darwin gets ~~ results by 
wielding a firm but velvet-gloved hand, by strict advocacy of fair-p 


ay policies. 
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27 FREIGHT CARS 


increase Pennsylvania Railroad's car supply! 


Rolling out of the shops to reenforce Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s 236,000 freight cars—extra big all-steel 
box cars and covered hopper cars .. . enough to 
make up a 27-mile-long freight train! More space, 
more capacity for shippers! Industries locating 
along the Pennsylvania always have at their com- 
mand not only the largest number of freight cars 
and trains but the largest pick-up and delivery 
service as well. Plus—the shortest East-West rail 
route in the largest market. Good highways to 
supplement good train transportation. Direct-to- 
dock service at principal Atlantic and Great Lakes 
ports. Abundant natural resources. Glenty of skilled 
labor. And last but not least . . . favorable taxes! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Y Seeing The ation X@ 


FOR DATA ON AVAILABLE BUILDINGS AND SITES CONSULT THE FOLLOWING PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INDUSTRIAL AGENTS: 


CHICAGO ® Union Station INDIANAPOLIS ® Union Station PITTSBURGH ® Pennsylvania Station PHILADELPHIA ® Penna. Sta.—30th St. NEW YORK @ Pennsylvania Station 
C. D. WILKINS A. J. VONK J. V. DAVIS B. K. WIMER D. B. LENNY 


: H. C. MILLMAN, Broad St. Station Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


° 


The Pennsylvania Railroad congratulates FORBES Magazine on its 30th Anniversary 
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Z.. course of Holland's far-flung operations 


through 400 direct factory branches, this thoroughly 
trained organization is called upon to deal with every 
conceivable factor in heating—the variable range of 
climatic conditions across the coun try—the individual 
heating situations of over seven million suntonati 
—the innumerable fuels that go the whole scale 
from the plainsman’s cow chips, the woodsman's 
cordwood and sawdust, the farmer's corncobs on 
through the different gases, oils and coals. The 
practical, realistic understanding of heating thus 
gained is the answer to Holland's being the world’s 
largest in its specialized field. The seasoned experience 
which makes the Holland organization so Proficient 
at its job is the inestimable plus that makes it the 
natural thing for you to rely upon Holland for the 
best that heating offers. 


HOLLAND- MICHIGAN 


LARGEST INSTALLERS or HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 


FURNACE CO. 


turis thumbs down on boogie-woogie. 

Coming from a musical family—a 
cousin, Hans Kindler, is leader of the 
Washington, D. C., Philharmonic -Or- 
chestra; another cousin, Alice Kindler, 
is an accomplished pianist, has played 
for Paderewski and at New York’s 
Town Hall—Darwin himself confesses 
somewhat ruefully that he “doesn’t 
know one note from another.” 

Except for two or three evenings a 
week, when he’s busy working or at- 
tending some business meeting, he 
spends most of his after-dinner hours 
(until about 10 o’clock, when he’s 
ready for bed) either reading, listen- 
ing to the radio, or playing Bridge, 
Gin Rummy or Poker—at which he’s. 


| not too successful—with friends. Occa- 


sionally he takes in a movie. . 

Reading is perhaps his favorite pas- 
time—except during vacations, when 
he swims and ‘fishes in the lakes of 
Michigan—though he admits that he 
gives it much less time than he’d like. 
In magazines, he prefers Time, News- 
week, Life, the Reader’s Digest— 
books: novels, chiefly, with a bias in 
favor of fantasies such as Franz Wer- 
fel’s Star of the Unborn. He’s also 
fond of Shakespeare. 


SELF-EDUCATED 


More well-read than the average in- 
dividual, Kindler is almost entirely 
self-educated. “About all I learned on 
the farm,” he says, “where I spent 
most of my life, were the fundamental 
virtues of honesty, hard work, and 
thrift.” 

Open-minded, tolerant, considerate, 
there’s nothing provincial in Darwin 
Kindler’s make-up. The two biggest 
flaws in his nature, on his own admis- 
sion, have been (1) a tendency to 
make snap judgments; and (2) ex- 
cessive consideration for the feelings 
of others—“I found I'd get a little too 
considerate,” he smiles. 

But he’s made consistent efforts to 
correct both faults. 
®Service is perhaps the one word 
which sums up Darwin Kindler’s phil- 
osophy. He has no desire for wealth, 
no particular ambition but to provide 
the most complete electric coverage 
possible for rural consumers, to give 
his job the very best that is in him. 
Thus, without the least hesitation, he 
answered a question as to his funda- 
mental philosophy of life in. these 
words: 5 

“Life is a service. And whatever you 
get out of it is in direct proportion to 
the service you render.” ’ 
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NO SLACK 
NO DUNNAGE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY NO DAMAGE 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN ‘ 


OTHER EVANS PRODUCTS—*AUTO LOADER + AIRFOIL FANS - BUS AND TRUCK HEATERS + BATTERY SEPARATORS ~- HOME HEATERS 
LOADING PALLETS - SKY PRODUCTS - STAMPINGS - THERMO-CONTROL FANS - MOLDED PLYWOOD + WATER HEATERS + VENETIAN BLIND SLATS 
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Grocer—M. B. Brown 
(Continued from page 81) 


when he gets out on his own!” And 
that’s exactly the way it worked out. 

Aside from handling well all the de- 
tails of his burdensome job, efficient 
Brownie has found time for much 
civic work. Active in war bond drives, 
Red Cross, Community Chest and 
Chamber of Commerce programs, he 
has also been a vice-president of the 
local Lions Club. 


$60,000 “SIDELINE” 


A few years ago he started another 
business, which he looks upon as an 
investment. Operating it like his store, 
he merely lays down policies and dele- 
gates all the actual work to his man- 
ager, Wilbert Colp. The firm dresses 
‘and markets poultry, selling both at 
wholesale and retail, did a $60,000 
volume in 1946 and looks for a sub- 
stantial increase this year. Although 
Brownie could probably sell the en- 
tire output to Kroger or some other 
large retailer, he feels that he is build- 
ing for greater security and perma- 
nence by supplying a diversified clien- 
tele. “Then, if I lose a customer, I’m 
still in business,” he says. 

Subconsciously he feels the need to 
prepare against a recession, though he 
declares it will be “some time in the 
50s” before any economic upheaval 
occurs. His personal financial position 
is firm. “The grocery business has 
been good to me,” he says. “I have 
been able to save money and pay for 
my own home.” He drives a 1946 
Chevrolet, plans on a new car: every 
two years—and his son Eddie’s high 
school graduation gift will be a new 
car of the boy’s own. 

Brown carries substantial life in- 
surance, and makes monthly purchases 
of government bonds, as “the safest 
investment,” out of his total income 
of approximately $1,000 a month. 
His wife insists thatthe family in- 
come be tithed, that charities are a 
social obligation; and Brownie agrees 
that “If you have it, you should give 
it.” 

Though Brownie goes to Columbus 
to attend boxing matches, and the 
family drives up to see the bigger 
shows and name bands which do not 
come to Lancaster, they seek their en- 
tertainment and do most of their buy- 
ing locally. “I think we should pat- 
ronize those who patronize us,” he 
asserts, “and we seldom spend dollars 


elsewhere that we can spend here.” 
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‘The Browns go to the movies twice 
weekly, preferring “the less’ serious 
type. because they are more relaxing.” 
They rated The Jolson Story as “the 
best picture in some time,” but have 
no favorite stars. 

Radio is popular and constant en- 
tertainment in the Brown home, with 
preference for the “clean, amusing” 
shows like those of Fred Allen and 
Dennis Day. Brownie always has an 
ear cocked — for advertising of the 
products he sells, “so that we can kind 
of reach out and help ’em along in 
the store.’ 

“We miss the ball if we don’t tie 
in with manufacturers’ advertising 
expenditure,” he comments. “Of 
course, we: get company bulletins, but 
I like to hear the advertising myself— 
and occasionally I hear about some- 
thing that has been overlooked in the 
announcements from headquarters.” 

The Browns are a reading family, 
too, preferring magazine subscrip- 
tions to newstand buying. Helen reads 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, American 
Magazine and McCall’s; Brownie likes 
Newsweek, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, and Pathfinder —in that 
order; and reads his business maga- 
zine, Chain Store Age, from cover to 
cover on the day it arrives each month. 
The Lancaster Eagle-Gazette comes 
home each evening. and the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal is their favorite 





Merritt B. BRowN was distin- 
guished in 1944 by an “Orchid 
Award” from the Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette. Largely due to 
Brown’s efforts, and the co-oper- 
ation he was able to obtain from 
his district manager, Harvey L. 
Van Horn, and Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company headquar- 
ters, the life of a little Lancaster 
boy was saved. The child, Jerry 
Allen Moore, two years old in 
1942, was a victim of celiac, a 
rare disease requiring a concen- 
trated protein diet available only 
in fresh bananas. Despite war 
restrictions, Brown obtained 
from 10 to 12 pounds of bananas 
for the bov every week. At the 
time of the award in 194A, the 
boy had increased in weight 
from 18 to 38 pounds, and his 
physician, Dr. Charles B. Crow, 
pronounced him virtually recov- 
ered. 














morning. paper. And as if that Weren 
‘enough, the Brown living room’ i 
studded with recent selections of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Brownie likes Lancaster. “I gues 
I’m just a small-town -boy,” he laughs 
“Once in a while when I think I might 
be better off in a bigger city, I stop to 
realize how much finer it is in Lan. 
caster than in lots ‘of small, remot 
places.” 

In addition to 17-year-old Eddie, 
there are three girls in the family: 
Mary Anne, 15; Jennanell, 11; and 
Judy Faye..6. It makes a crowd at 
Summer watermelon parties in the big 
backyard, at Winter corn-popping 
over the living room fireplace, and 
it’s. an impressive’ group at Grace 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


A STEADY CHURCH-GOER 


The family goes to services in « 
body each Sunday, for Brownie ‘feels 
that church is the family man’s place 
and that children should be trained 
in the habit of attendance. 

His opinions. are equally fundamen. 
tal on economic, national and. world 
outlooks. For example: “No place is 
perfect, but here in the U. S. we are 
by far the best-off of any country, and 
we have much to be thankful for. | 
think of Socialism as what they have in 
England, Communism as the Russian 
system. I’m all for free enterprise: the 
opportunity to’start your own business 
and run it as you see fit, without too 
many government restrictions of too 
much interference by labor. We have 
both kinds of difficulties now, and it 
doesn’t seem plain as to whether they 
will clear up sufficiently in the future. 
I’d sure like to see a return to‘our pre 
war pattern.” 

A Republican. he thinks Trumav 
has done “as good a job as could be 
‘done,” but would like to. see Dewey 
elected next year. although Bricker 
is “a smooth politician.” 

“My personal relations with labor 
and the unions have always been en- 
tirely pleasant,” he states. “It’s all « 
question of diplomacy.” 

Taxes ought to come down, he. con: 
tends, but maybe “it would be better 
to pay off on the national debt while 
we have the money.” 

But all these things are merely in- 
cidentals to Brownie. Give him 3 
horse to ride of a Summer night, or 
a» boat and tackle on a Michigan lake 
when the pike or black bass are bit: 


ing, and he won’t care if the heavens 
fall. . 
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Already Martin 2-0-2 airliners are entering ser- 
vice on leading airlines here and abroad. With 
production well underway, many more of these 
advanced planes will soon be on the airways. 
Meanwhile the Martin 3-0-3 airliner is well along 
in flight tests. 


Six Military Types are in production or devel- 
opment by Martin for the Army and Navy. Martin 
is also manufacturing acrial gun turrets . . . huge 
Neptune-type rockets for the Navy. Advanced re- 
search and development projects enhance prospects 
for future business. : 


Martin Plastics and Chemicals Division will 
shortly enter large-scale production of Marvinol 
resins . . . versatile plastic raw materials with 
broad uses throughout. industry. 


Martin Inventions have been licensed for manu- 
facture here and abroad. These include Mareng 
flexible fuel tanks, licensed to the U. S. Rubber Co. 
—Honeycomb structural material, licensed to U. S. 
Plywood Corp.—and numerous ‘other Martin 
developments. 


New Developments include Stratovision, the - 
broadcasting of television and FM from planes to 


” 
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-| THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


eliminate need for costly coaxial cables or relay 
stations. Stratovision research is a joint project of 
Martin and Westinghouse Electric Corp. Helicopter 
research is being pushed by Martin Rotawings 
Division. Watch for announcement of other far- 


¢ 


reaching Martin developments. 


Important Research Contracts have been 
awarded Martin by the military services. Projects 
include guided missiles, electronics, new forms of 


. propulsion, supersonic speeds, other undertakings 


of a confidential nature. Better products, greater 
progress, are made by Martin! The Glenn L. Martin 


Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT : 
— 
Builders of “Dependable Gy) Aircraft Since 1909 


ad 


: AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft ® Aerial gun turreis 
© Guided missiles °* Outstanding commercial planes for both pas- 
senger and cargo service ® Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics and Chem- 
icals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings 
Division) ®© Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honey- 
comb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ®° | Strato- 
vision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
® ‘Aircraft ground-handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, 
inc.) LEADERS IN. RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better 
living in many far-reaching fields 
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@e OPPORTUNITIES! 


...in Hearing Aid Agencies, 


By THE EDITORS 


electrical hearing aids has made 

it possible for the distributor of 
an appliance approved by the medical 
profession to make a lucrative return 
on a comparatively small investment. 
Although an estimated four to five mil- 
lion partially deafened persons in this 
country can be benefited by the use of 
hearing aids, according to the Amer- 
ican Hearing Association, only about 
700,000 are in use. Through the use of 
electronics, some hearing aids now on 
the market can help many persons 
whose hearing impairment is as much 
as 90%. Every partially deafened per- 
son is thus a potential buyer. 


|e constantly growing use of 


set up shop in your present locality, 
you ll have to learn which manufac- 
turers are not already represented. Of 
the dozen or more hearing aids now 
on the market, only about half. are 
fitted to individual needs and thus 
have the approval of medical men. 

A good tip: Consult a doctor who 
specializes in hearing ailments. He will 
recommend the better hearing appli- 
ances, and may possibly be able to 
help you further through his knowl- 
edge of local conditions. As to the 
number of persons with hearing handi- 
caps in your locality, communicate 
with the American Hearing Society, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





Twenty-five hundred dollars capital, sales and merchandis- 
ing sense, and a large capacity for work can open the door 
to an increasingly promising small business opportunity 





~ 


Modern design has eliminated the 
chief objections to hearing aids—that 
they are bulky and call attention to the 
wearer's infirmity. Several of the ap- 
pliances now on the market weigh only 
a few ounces, and are built in one com- 
pact case that can be worn in the vest 
pocket or, inside the dress. At least one 
device, the Maico, for women, makes 
the earpiece in the form of earrings. 

This is not to say, however, that you 
have only to obtain a distributorship, 
hire a few salesmen, and sit back while 
the money rolls in. You'll have to work 
hard. You'll have to sell many people 
on the belief that hearing aids won't 
be a handicap, despite the great 
amount of advertising and the many 
magazine articles that should have 
made the modern improvements a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. 

You'll need a minimum of $2,500, 
depending on the size of your territory 
and the number of sales representa- 
tives you engage. Your first move will 
of course be to find out what type of 
device you want to sell, and what ter- 
ritories are open. Or, if you wish to 


Write directly to the manufacturers 
for information as to territories avail- 
able, cost and conditions of operation 
and training. Makers of individually- 
fitted aids provide training courses, 
which take from ‘one to three weeks. 
Some manufacturers, such as the 
Acousticon Co., send an_ instructor 
about the country at regular intervals 
to conduct classes in cities convenient 
to distributorship-applicants in the 
region. Others hold schools only at 
their factories. You will therefore need 
enough -money for expenses while 
you re taking the course, which in most 
cases also includes sales training. 

Having obtained a distributorship, 
you'll need an office and equipment. 
An essential is an instrument called the 
audiometer, the standard device for 
testing hearing difficulties. You’ll need 
at least one for your office and one for 
each salesman, if he travels through 
the territory. Here is a good place to 
point out that, as in most business 
operations, a good credit rating is 
important. 

Local conditions will decide what 


_ classified telephone directory, 


fice rent, decoration, help. The office 
should be in a good location and have 
as professional an appearance as pos- 
sible. Figure office outlay at not less 
than $1,500, including two or thre 
months’ rent, and, if necessary, a li- 
cense to do business. 

Your company will give you consid. 
erable co-operation in helping you get 
started. In most cases, you'll have the 
benefit of national advertising cam- 
paigns and sales promotion matter, and 
you'll be provided with leads on peo- 
ple who write directly to the manu- 
facturer for information. As for your 
own advertising, by all means use the 
and 
don’t overlook the direct mail angle. 
nor the newspapers. ~ 

Be sure to make yourself and your 
business known to veterans, both 
through organization and individual 
contact. In addition to the many vet- 
erans now aware of hearing impair- 
ments, many others will suffer delayed 
effects from their wartime experiences. 

The company’s sales instructions 
will be of great value. You will be 
wise, however, to keep a few pointers 
in mind: In hiring salesmen, don’t 
take on too many, and thus reduce 
their income and your own. And don’t 
employ anybody who isn’t a plugger. 
And don’t take on the handling of any 
hearing aid that isn’t approved by the 
American Medical Association or other 
similarly reputable organization, or 
which isn’t backed by a guarantee. 


COMMISSION: ABOUT 40%, 

Your potential profit will depend, 
naturally, on your territory and how 
hard you and your salespeople work. 
Most hearing aids sell for an average 
of $150, and your commission is about 
40%. If you don’t make the sale your- 
self, of course, the salesman has to 
have his cut—in most cases, half the 
total commission. If your office ‘ex: 
penses come to $50 a week, you and 
your salesmen will therefore have to 
sell about five aids a week—no simple 
task—to net $100 for yourself. « 
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NEW PLANTFINDER——FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able preperties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
—indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the addréss 
listed below, on your com- 


pany letterhead, please. 


NOVEMBER 15, 
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You dont Aave to do that. Gentlemen... 


INVESTIGATE READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE NOW 


To be sure, building materials are 
still short. Equipment deliveries are 
delayed. Other new-construction 
“headaches” continue to interfere 
with plant expansion plans, branch 
manufacturing or distribution reloca- 
tion programs and the establishment 
of new enterprises. 

But many industrialists and man- 
agement executives have found a prac- 
tical way tocarry out their plans. They 
have solved their problems by pur- 
chase or lease of Government-owned 
industrial facilities . . . at money- 
saving prices. , 


a 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE 


OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





Hundreds of good, usable, strate- 
gically-located plants and properties 
are available now. Small-town plants 
down South, big-city establishments 
in the Midwest, land and buildings on 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. One 


or more of these may be just right for — 


you, or readily and economically 
adaptable to your needs. 

So, before you “table” your plans, 
investigate the facilities ready and 
waiting for you to bid on today. 
Check the offerings listed in the new 
Plantfinder—consult our nearest of- 
fice for further information. 


/ 


ROOM 307-425 SECOND STREET, N.W.—WASHINGTON 25, D.C, 


Regional Offices: Atlanta 
Detrot « Grand Prairie, Texas « Helena 
Les Angeles 


¢ Birmingham « Boston « Charlotte «© Chicago 


e levisville ¢ Minneapolis « Nashville 


Fe 4 t 
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e Cincinnati »* Cleveland « Denver 
e Heuston © Jacksonville « Kansas City, Missouri « Little Rock 
e New Orleans * New York * Omeha © Philadelphia 
- Bertland « Richmond «© St. Lovis « Salt Lake City + San Antonio + San Francisco ° Seattle « Spokane ¢ Tulsa 
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(Continued from page 88) 


Knepper and Mrs. Stella ‘Laver, keep 
spotless house for him. They have been 
with the family for years and still call 
him Ellwood. There is a warm, clean, 
spicy fragrance about the house, and 
only in the kitchen and the library 
does the 20th century much contest 
elder traditions. The huge kitchen, 
pleasant with plants in wide windows 
and comfortable with rocking chairs, 
is brightened with a snowy glitter of 
modernity in electric refrigerator and 
cooking range, washing machine, and 
sink. But in Winter a dull gray, altar- 
like stove, crammed with square-cut 
Hocking lump coal, warms that entire 
wing of the house and ceoks all the 
meals. 

And while one corner of the library 
is fortified by the awesome Victorian 
camparts of a walnut-curlicued com- 
bination bookcase-writing desk, across 
a room crowded with antimacassared 
overstuffed chairs a large table is 


Butier’s neighbors regard him as more of a gentleman than a dirt farmer, 


* 


stacked with recent copies of The At- 
lantic Monthly, Time, The United 
States News, The Country Gentle- 
man, The Ohio Farmer, Capper’s 
Farmer, and one of his «prime favor- 
ites—The Reader’s Digest. He reads 
few bound books nowadays, except 
the Department of Agriculture Year- 
book. 

But he carefully peruses all his 
publications. From them, and from his 
own intensely regional turn of thought, 
he takes a serenely hard-bitten view of 
most extra-Fairfield phenomena. For 
instance: 

“Yes, we should help the English in 
their reconstruction,” he thinks. “But 
we should remember that the more we 
give them, the less they'll work. And 
we might as well look upon it as a 
gift. We'll never get our money back.” 

About American faults he is even 
more blunt: “Sure, we won the war; 
were the strongest nation on earth. 
But did you ever see a picture of the 
Winged Victory. That’s the way we 
are: victorious all right, and pretty 


imposing. But we've lost our arms 
somehow, and what the hell ever hap- 
pened to our head?” 

He is not a “dirt” farmer, and many 
of the chores of his farm are done by 
two tenant farmers who live in com- 
fortable, white frame houses. Butler 
likes to skim the milk himself, how. 
ever, and takes vigilant and oily care 
of all the farm machinery: two trac- 
tors, a corn picker, and a combination 
harvester-thresher for wheat and clovere 
that Butler delights in using himself 
as much as he can. Farming is for 
him a form of relaxation—his onl. 
form. He has not taken a vacation o1 
seen a movie for years and years. 

But he’s not at all wistful abow 
this. “I’m not ever going to retire,” 
he says. “I wouldn’t know what to do 
with myself, and the world has no 
room for a loafer. 

“People try to get away from work 
and trouble, but they can’t.” 

No church-goer, Butler is a Protes 
tant of clear faith and thinks that map 
will always live by the sweat of hi» 


eye his rolling land and prize cattie with mild envy 





LEARN HOW THE METAL-WORKING INDUSTRY CAN 
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Approximately 80% of the arc welding done today 
is with D-C equipment . . . 20% with the newer- 
type A-C method. If this ratio were reversed, so 
that 80% were done with A-C, the metal-work- 
ing industry would save $1,800,000 per month. 


ie eS PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


Would you like to know how your plant'can share 
in this great potential saving? A Westinghouse 
representative is ready to give you the facts. 
Write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. 
F, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-85008-A 


i) Westinghouse 
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MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Who succeeds? The person with the answe 
who gets the job done on time—KEE! 
ORGANIZED. Here are two wonderful aids 
to success—both scientifically designed— 
products of more than 40 years study of per- 
sonal organization problems. One, or BOTH 
of these marvelous time savers can mean more 
success to you. 


THE PLANNING GUIDE... . $2.95 


A new idea in desk cal- ~ 
endars. Organizer, re- : 
mine, or Oey 7A" 
x ”, 3%” thick; a cal- 
endar for 1948 with a 


—- for Every Dey Plus 

a Soe & _— 

Every Week. Time appointments, important 

reminders, tabbed colored Planning Guide 
ges and other exclusive, useful features. 

Bark blue artificial leather cover, $2.95. 

Morocco grain, $6.50; DeLuxe Pigskin, $10. 


MEMINDEX “MEMORY ON CARDS” 





Memos are kepton dated and $5.75 
otherwise indexed cards in 4 
Pocket Case—permanent 5, ae 





ones transferred to Desk 
Unit—no copying necessary. 
The most compact, conven- 
ient system ever devised for 
every business, professional 
and social activity. Free 
dated cards, furnished for i 
balance of 1947 with orders for ’48. Basic 
unit consisting of genuine Cowhide Pocket 
Case, 425 ruled, round cornered cards and 
Desk Unit, $5.75. Other outfits to $22.40. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed on both items 
or money back. Postage paid when cash ac- 
companies order. For 25c extra, sent wrapped 
as a gift to any address specified, your card 
enclosed. Discount on quantity purchases. 


& FREE CATALOG describing complete line of 
reminder items including: Pocket Pal 
Secretary, $3.50 to $7.00; Daydex Memo 


Calendar, $2.00+to $2.50 and Loose Leaf 
. Reminder, $2.00 to $3.50. Write 
Dept. 10. 











CMH 
Advertising 
Machine 


Prints & 
lilustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


FREE! 
\ E = Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
peeduct shortages with Ic messages — printed 
a few minutes on ps v't tcards — with 
amazin , ew, paten CARDMASTER. Your 

todays’’ ideas for specials, read by 

mext morning. Not a toy, but a stur y, adver- 
machine, built to last many years. Low 


Price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


SEND NAME So! szes we tionrsreg 


for .your business and complete, uniq 
@ plane. Rush your nams today” ™ 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept.1011-B Chicago 40, Ill. 











FORBES — America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 
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brow. And the fact doesn’t bother him 
in the least. 

For home consumption, he keeps 
about 50 white Plymouth Rock pullets 
and two milch cows. A small orchard 
of apple, peach, plum and cherry trees, 
in addition to an acre of truck garden- 
ing plotted in several rich dells of his 
hilly grounds, provides his household 
with approximately half their needs in 
this line, canned and fresh. The rest is 
bought in town. These measures toward 
self-sufficiency are greater than those 
taken by most of his neighbors, .and 
specialization in all crops is increasing. 

“Why,” says Butler with half-incred- 
ulous distaste, “one farmer in Fairfield 
hasn’t raised a single potato for 10 
years.” 

Farming is not his total source of 
income. He owns property in town and 


| has small inherited investments. But 


farming, he admits with a cheerful 
grin, is a very satisfactory source of 
income. He follows his markets care- 
fully, and times his sales precisely. 
His usual herd numbers above a score, 
but this year he sold many of his 
cattle to catch the high prices, which 
will be down, according to his calcula- 
tions, some time next Winter. At that 
time, if he has guessed right, he aims 
to restock. In the same way, he raises 
his hogs on a fairly conservative, 
short-term basis, looks to a quick turn- 
over for his profits. He has, in the local 
phrase, “a good-sized bunch 0” hawgs” 
—133 great, tubby, hard-featured, 
black beasts, which he sells through a 
local co-operative. 

“And that co-op, I might add,” he 
says, gives the best marketing service 
anywhere around here. It rose to the 
top in free competition with private 
sale-yards. It didn’t need any price- 
ledges from the State at all.” 


NO BELIEVER IN TRADITION 


Though certain of his burly-bot- 
tomed, rubber-booted, leather-jacketed 
neighbors hold, understandably enough, 
that Butler “hi’nt ree-uhly a fah-arr- 
merr,” because of his neat, business- 
suited stature and long hours over 
AAA work, he is nevertheless credited 
with having improved his own soil at 
least as much as any man in the coun- 
ty. He swears—in a mild and gentle- 


manly manner, of course—by lime and . 


clover. By that he means sweet clover 
—the kind that grows five feet high 
and has a blossom like a yellow 
banner. 

In fact, Butler is a sharp-spoken 
and rather jut-jawed radical about 





clover, For generations, the farmers 
of the Hocking Valley have rotated’ 
their crops in a rigid routine, planting 

corn, then’ wheat, then clover. The 

corn was cut by hand toward the end 

of September and the stalks were 

gathered into shocks to dry. The wheat 

was sown around these shocks early in. 
October, the best time for sowing .Win- 

ter wheat, and the dried corn was har- 

vested three weeks later. 

This immemorial tradition, Butler 
contends, has been doomed by the 
mechanical corn picker, which is so effi- 
cient that no farmer can afford not to 
use it. But the corn that it picks must 
be cribbed immediately. If, therefore, 
the corn is picked in time to permit 
proper wheat-sowing, it’ will be cribbed 
too green and so will partially rot, In 
recent years this has happened to, 
many thousands of bushels in Fairfield, 
On the other hand, if wheat-sowing is 
delayed until the corn is dry it will be 
too late for a good wheat crop. 


PIONEER IN METHODS 


Butler decided that the only solution 
was to eliminate wheat from the cycle 
éntirely, and purchased extra’ fields 
to plant his 70 acres of Winter wheat 
on separately. At the end of each June, 
therefore, when his tractor drives 
through his 75 glistening, tender-green 
acres of young corn with the cultivator 
at its prow, attached to its aft end is 
a seeder scattering sweet clover seed 
into the re-opened soil. The corn stands 
until late October, when it’s properly 
dried and right for picking. The next 
crop for the field, the clover, is already 
sown—and far more efficiently than i 
the traditional way. 

This quietly pioneering method of 
rotation Butler figured out entirely on 
his own hook, and he’s pretty well 
pleased with it. No one else in the 


county, to be sure, has followed his 


example, and the experts at Ohio State 
University claim that it’s too risky, 
that the clover will die without heavy 
Summer rains. But Butler is unper- 
turbed. 

“Well,” he says, with dry relish, 
“I’ve done it this way for six years 
straight now, and my crop hasn’t failed 
once.” 





Never in the history of this country 
has a knowledge of economic facts 
been more vital.—FORBES, Sept. 
15, 1917. 
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What is an oil man’? 
At Shell it means M152 different kinds of'jobs 
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A wall, a tree, a rope: Go as high as you like: | 
Remember the blind Hindus who You'll find “oil men” who pilot Shell ce 
tried to describe an elephant by planes . . . from which a quickly 
touch? “Like a wall,” said one. inspect hundreds of miles of pipelines (se 
for leaks, or trace oil-bearing geolog- 


“Like a tree,” said another. “A i 
rope,” said the third. Limited ical formations . . . You'll find top 





contact denied them the full pic- executives who started their “oil ca- 
ture. Most of us—touching s se teers” as clerks or roustabouts. © CP 
pene industry at just a few points—would find it 

d to answer the question, “What isan oil man?” A stitch in time: 


The machinist is a highly trained specialist 

at Shell, working in the refineries on re- 

pairs . . . or designing new tools ... and 

building new equipment. And with him ' 
are skilled mechanics, carpenters, pipe- 

fitters, blacksmiths, maintenance men— 

all experts in making things. 


ra Truth is stranger: 


To tell the full scope of jobs “in oil” would 
take a book—and then some. At Shell, an 
oil man may be a scientist—brilliant in his 
field—a chemist, physicist, botanist, agri- 
cultural expert. Or he may be a cashier, 
clerk, statistician. 


Any old bones? P- ? 
. '&, 





Painting “‘in oil”: 
You'd hardly expect it, but Shell employs 


dozens of artists and draftsmen. Men and 
S)) ‘ women who illustrate instructién book- 


as clues: “old- bones*—fossil remains lets. Make maps, blueprints, drawings. 
dating from the world’s infancy. And And along with them are writers, pho- 
seismologists work at Shell, studying tographers, editors, who see to it that : . 
artificial earthquakes to help locate new wells. Then, don’t needed information is clearly presented. : 
forget the geologists. 


Cc 
Fascinating, among the “oil men” at 

Shell, are the paleontologists. These VL 
scientists, seeking oil, frequently find 





You know this “oil man”’ best: 


Yes, although thousands of employees fill 1152 
different kinds of jobs in the Shell organization, 
the friendly, courteous, competent, service station 
, Operator is the “oil man” you meet most often. 
He’s there to serve the motorist. . . the last link 
between‘a distant oi! field and you, 


This “oil man” is a pretty girl: 

\  That’s right. Good jobs at Shell are not 
restricted to men. Women fill key. jobs 
i \ll in laboratories, writing, in Shell’s libraries 
ALI... and in highly important ‘secretarial 
sli positions. 












TENET Petroleum offers ever-expanding job opportunities. At Sheil, em- 
i plosees can work at the job they know best... get ahead faster... 





have a better present and a more secure future. 
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Fair Manager 
(Continued from page 90) 


of farm machinery and supplies meet. 
Everything from the latest tractor to 
the newest development in seed corn 
may be examined first-hand. In this 
respect the fair is a counterpart of the 
industrial expositions. Similarly, the 
breeder of stock has a chance to show 
his animals to large groups of pro- 
spective buyers. A blue ribbon at the 
county fair is an advertisement far 
more valuable than the premium that’s 
won. 

While the exhibit halls are popular, 
the Midway is a key center of attrac- 
tion. Here, on a lesser scale, is found 
every kind of amusement featured at 
such famous playlands as Coney Is- 
land and Atlantic City: merry-go- 
rounds, ferris-wheels, gypsy fortune 
tellers, sideshows, and all the rest. 


The harness races, attracting good 
horses from all over the state and 
many other parts of the country, are 
held every afternoon. At night, pat- 
rons may see a combined rodeo and 
thrill show. Climax of the fair’ is the 
Parade of Champions, Saturday morn- 
ing, when first and second prize win- 
ners in all classifications, young and 
old, parade on the race track with 
their winning stock. Everybody turns 
out for the parade, which often is 
more than a mile long. 

“The fellow who can’t be enter- 
tained at our fair is hopeless,” Alt 
will tell you with a touch of justifiable 
pride. 

Alt was brought up in the fair at- 
mosphere—you might say he was 
born to it. The day of his birth, in 
1891, his father was appointed to the 
fair board and young Alt never missed 
a fair from the time he was old 


enough to attend. He took his father’s 
place on the board in 1931, and has 
been secretary since 1939. 

Fairfield County Fair outdates Alt 
by many years, though under his 
regime it has continued a growth and 
tradition begun in 1851, when a group 
of ‘progressive farmers organized the 
Fairfield County Agricultural Society 


for the improvement of agriculture 
and % run a fair. The first fair was. 


improvised in a field close to the pres- 
ent site—a one-time camping ground 
of the Wyandotte Indians. 


PROJECT GREW FAST 


In those early days members of the 
fair board advised farmers as to the 
best methods of improving their land, 
growing crops, and breeding stock— 
work now carried on by government 
agricultural agents. Prizes were given 
for the improvement of farm imple. 


“Previewing” some of his regular Fall duties, Alt (right) watches one of the races 


poe 
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staged by 20th Century-Fox during the shooting of the film, “Green Grass of Wyoming.” 
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Selling America 








Crowell-Collier magazines— | 
| Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion | 


and The American Magazine — are 





privileged to have had a part in the 
great and stimulating job of se//ing ] 


America the ideas and the products &§ 





of American free enterprise for more 


than half a century. 
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ments, ranging from new types of 
plows and gates to such household 
articles as looms and butter churns. 
Anybody could compete, from the 
blacksmith to: the housewife. More 
than one implement first shown at the 
fair later became the basis of a new 
industry and helped to lighten farm 
life. 

The fair soon had its own grounds 
and buildings and in the 1890s grew 
really big. When natural gas was dis- 
covered near Lancaster late in the 
century it was piped to the fair 
grounds to illuminate what are be- 
lieved to have been the first night 
races in America. Judging from old 
pictures still to be seen in the fair’s 
offices in Lancaster, those first night 
races must have been an uncanny 
sight, with huge jets of white flame 


bursting from the open ends of stand- - 


pipes rising 10 or 15 feet above the 
ground. 

While remaining a link between 
early agricultural society and customs 
and the present time, the Fairfield 
County Fair today is as modern. as 
such an event can be. Located on a 
well-kept 63-acre tract, it has a com- 
plete layout of facilities, including a 


a 


$58,000 fireproof grandstand, a new 
$20,000 brick horse barn, ample ex- 
hibit halls, a fine dirt track, and a 
large parking lot. Although Ohio law 
allows the counties to assist fairs 
financially, the Lancaster County Fair 
always has paid its own way. 


FAIR WAS SCENE OF MOVIE 


Its ideal layout and wild natural 
beauty beneath Mt. Pleasant brought 
it national recognition last Summer, 
when 20th Century Fox chose it for 
the filming of its technicolor movie, 
“Green Grass of Wyoming,” based on 
Mary O’Hara’s novel of the same 
name. The event was almost like an- 
other fair, with big crowds from Lan- 
caster and the surrounding country- 
side watching the filming of the excit- 
ing race scenes. 

Running a fair is hard work. How 
Alt keeps it and his farm going at the 
same time is somewhat of a mystery. 
But he carries it off nonchalantly 
enough. As soon as the books are 
closed in December, the fair board 


starts work on the following year. . 


Plans must be made and premium 
lists revised. As far as is physically 
possible everybody gets a chance to 


‘exhibit, and something new is alwaye 





FAVORED EVERYWHERE 


CANADA DRY 


WATER AND GINGER ALE 
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turning up—perhaps a new breed of 
corn, a new kind of cake, or some- 
thing novel in needlework. New 
classes are continually being créated 
and old ones discontinued. The farm 
women are especially insistent op 
being given a chance to show 
their handiwork. 

In recent years, sales and admission 
taxes, inspections by state and Federal 
agents, and tax audits have made 
more work. Alt estimates that the fair 
now takes up 75% of his time—it 
used to take half. 

“It’s hard work, but I like it,” he 
says. “There’s never a dull moment. 
All sorts of people come in—to sel) 
anything from a ‘cactus to a sideshow. 
You get to know everybody.” © 

His formula for running a success- 


ful fair, in addition to “going all owt | 


for the kids,” is hard work, liking’ the 
business, and keeping out of politics 
and religion. The latter, he empha 
sizes, is very important. 

A FOURTH GENERATION FARMER 


Thin, above average height, witb 
brown eyes and a ready though 
slightly bashful smile, Alt represents 
the fourth generation of a farm fam- 
ily that settled in Baltimore, about 
eight miles north of Lancaster, in 
1805. With his wife and son he stil] 
lives in the house where he was born. 
Bought by his fathema couple of years 
before his birth, it was built in 1861, 
is ruggedly constructed “with enough 
lumber for two or three modern 
homes,” and is beautifully panelled 
inside. 

The farm, completely mechanized. 
is run on the most modern principles. 
Except for two old animals “pas- 
tured on retirement,” it is horseless. 
Alt’s specialties are hogs, cattle, and 
sheep. Currently, he markets about 75 
to 100 pigs a year, 30 to 40 sheep, and 
about 10 head of cattle. He grows 
practically all his own stock feed. 

His son, Robert B. Alt, is his part- 
ner. After 28 months in the Pacific. 
Robert is glad to be back on the farm. 
His special interest is sheep—probably 
because of his 4-H Club work. 

For recreation, Alt takes busman’s 
holidays, visits other county fairs and 
attends the annual convention of the 
Ohio Fair Managers Association. 

“It’s a lot of fun,” he says, “and 
gives. you a chance to find out what 
the other fellow is doing. And they 
come around to look us over every 


Fall.” 
FORBES 
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Successful 


Business Administration 


Most successful businesses have one quality in common— 
efficiency. In practically every department, outstanding 
aids to efficiency can be found in the products and services 


of International Business Machines Corporation. 


For All Accounting Procedures hate 


IBM rvecrric PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND 
SERVICE BUREAUS 


For the Control of Time vee 


IBM time RECORDERS AND 
ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


For the Typewritten Record... 


, | IBM rvectric TYPEWRITERS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World» Headquarters Building * 590 Madison Avenue; New York 22, N. Y. 
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30 YEARS AGO 


The South, 1. 

Foreign countries: Scotland, 4; Germany, 4; England, 
1; Canada, 1. Total, 10. 

Immigration long ago was large. 

Lawyers, engineers, other professional men were coming 
more and more into vogue as supreme executives. 


Banking, finance flourished, producing no fewer than 
15 of the Fifty Foremost. Metals, 7; Mining,-2; Oil, 3; 
Packing, 2; Automobiles, 2; Rubber, none; Telephone, 2; 
Radio, none; Aviation, none; Electric Manufactnring, 
none; Soap, none; Business Machines, 1; RRs, none. 


Other fields represented then but not now: Tobacco, 
Hardware, Shoes, Cameras, Invention, Shipping. 


Top executives concentrated mainly on production. In 
certain fields sales were receiving increasing attention. Re- 
search, public relations, labor relations were secondary, 
entrusted to subordinates. 


Nearly all industrial, banking, other business organiza- 
tions, regardless of size, were headed simply by a President. 


‘Corporate tax problems were few, simple; levies were 


light. 


The number and the cost of “forms” demanded by the 
Federal Government were negligible. 


It was found possible to run even a very big company 
without a plethora of high-ranking and second-string exec- 
utives. . 


One-man rule, often quite arbitrary, was common. 


Publicity of corporate financial and other figures was 
scanty. Little attention was devoted to preparing adequate 
annual reports to stockholders. Reports fo employees were 
unknown. Neither the New. York Stock Exchange nor any 
Federal agency insisted upon a disclosure of all perti- 
nent facts and figures. 


Today's 50 Foremost Business Leaders  ‘costissed trom ie 2 


NOW 
The South, 6. 


Foreign countries: Russia, 1; China, 1; Poland, 1; 
Canada, 1. Total, 4. 

Immigration since has declined. 

Trend is towards men who started in the ranks, worked 
themselves up in factory, office, sales. 


“Wall Street’s” wings have been drastically clipped; 
banking, finance furnish only 6. Metals, 4; Mining, none; 
Oil, 2; Packing, none; Automobiles, 5; Rubber, 2; Tele- 
phone, 1; Radio, 1; Aviation, 3; Electric Manufacturing, 
2; Soap, 2; Business Machines, 3; Railroads, 3 


Represented now but not then: Motion Pictures, Pub- 
lishing, Building Materials, Glass, Food, Beverages. 


Enlightened top executives devote far more thought to 
labor problems, to cultivating public goodwill, to research, 
to sales efforts. They are much more conscious of their 
social responsibilities. 


Nearly all huge organizations have a Chairman, a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Chairman and Executive Vice-President. 
, 


Taxation has increased enormously, become vexatiously 
complicated. 


Féderal activities have multiplied unconscionably, c cost 
of furnishing “forms” is most burdensome. 


Not so now. Hence Chairmen, Presidents, Vice-Chairmen, 
Presidents, Vice-Chairmen, Executive Vice-Presidents, 
multitudinous Vice-Presidents. 


Conferences and teamwork characterize management. 


Progressive companies take pains to issue full, lucid, 
attractive ‘annual reports. An increasing number issue 
special, simplified, illustrated annual reports to employees. 
The Stock Exchange, the SEC, other bodies demand com- 
plete statements. “The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne” now beats upon corporations. 
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Some conspicuous absences from 
the list of today’s Foremost Fifty are 
explainable on two counts: 

First: Only one name is given from 
any one company. 

Second: Certain elder business 
statesmen who received many votes 
have been omitted because they are 
no longer the day-by-day, active, 
driving, operating heads of the en- 
terprises they dynamically built up. 

Notably in the automobile industry, 
more than one executive in the Big 
Three won high rating. 

Among Elder Statesmen not in- 
cluded are A. P. Sloan, Lammot du 
Pont, William Randolph Hearst, Fred- 





erick H. Ecker, Paul W. Litchfield, 
Colby M. Chester, Tom Girdler, Sewell 
Avery, John D. Rockefeller, A. P. 


Giannini, Owen D. Young, George F._ 


Johnson, Charles F. Kettering, J. 
Howard Pew, Gerard Swope, Ernest 
T. Weir, Cornelius F. Kelley, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Philip D. Wagoner, Col. 
E. A. Deeds, Walter C. Teagle, Charles 
J. Hardy, Percy H. Johnston, Earl D. 
Babst, Thomas E. Wilson (in the Fore- 
most Fifty thirty years ago—the only 
one now alive). 

Even a Ph.D. degree is no passport 
to success. Something more than 
sheer culture is requisite. 

What are some of the essential | 





qualities, qualifications, characteris- 
tics? 

Profound study of the records of 
America’s most successful men thirty 
years ago and then again today reveals 
that patience, perseverance, stick-to- 
it-iveness, unflagging courage are 
requisites. 

Neither birth ‘nor education, neither 
nationality nor religion, neither hered- 
ity nor environment are passports or 
obstacles—to the highest success in 
this land of liberty and democracy. 

Worth alone counts. 

The only caste in America is merit. 
,A price has to be paid for success. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Always Drive Carefully 


The extra satisfaction is free! 





Over the years of ownership, a Pontiac is 
really just as economical—all things considered 
—as any car. you can buy. Consequently, the 
extra. measure of satisfaction you get with a 
Pontiac is absolutely free! And what a measure 
* ' of extra satisfaction it is! Silken-smooth engine 
performance—beautiful Silver Streak styling— 
big, roomy, comfortable bodies—marveious 


handling and driving ease—unsurpassed 
dependability! Truly, Pontiae js a-fine car, in 
every-sense of the word. Year after year, you 
get, this wonderful plus. value in Pontiac. So 
whether you expect to get your car this year, 
next year, or any year—choose Pontiac.” You 
can’t do better for économy—and you can’t 
do better for satisfaction! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ef GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


- 
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Almost invariably those who have 
reached the summits worked harder 
and longer, studied and planned more 
assiduously, practiced more self-denial, 
overcame more difficulties than those 
of us who have not risen so far. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESS 


Analysis brings out that there would 
appear to be two sets of characteristics, 
qualities, calculated to win success: 

First—Qualities within reach of all. 

Second—Qualities attainable only 
by those favorably endowed by 
Nature. 

The first list of qualities, if wisely 
cultivated and exercised, may be de- 
pended upon to earn at least a mod 
erate measure of success. 

But, as a rule, some of the quali- 
ties in the second category are requi- 
site for the attainment of exceptional 
success. 

Among the qualities all may weave 
into the fabric of their character may 
be enumerated: Integrity, self-denial, 
sincerity, industry, sobriety, self-cul- 
ture, cheerfulness,: self-reliance, good 
temper, courage, stick-to-itiveness, con- 
fidence, concentration, steadfastness, 
loyalty, ambition, optimism, _ polite- 
ness. 

The rarer and higher qualities, not 
within reach of every human, include: 
Foresight, statesmanship, generalship 
—ability to select, to lead, and to in- 
spire other men; great mental and 
physical stamina, superior judgment, 
abnormal memory, willingness to in- 


cur large-scale risks adjudged capable 
of being turned to profitable account, 
personal magnetism, dynamic force, 
imagination, commonsense. 

Says Shakespeare: 

“°Tis not in mortals to command 
success ; 

We will do more—deserve it.” 

My observations and ‘investigations 
have convinced me that nine times in 
ten success is won by those who de- 
serve to win it. Dame Fortune is not so 
capricious as superficial indications 
sometimes would suggest: fame, re- 
sponsibility, and (uninherited) wealth 
usually seek shoulders broad enough 
to bear them worthily. The little man 
cannot long continue to fill a big place 
creditably. 

It is not always true that “What 
man has done, man can do.” Not 
every man is so constituted that he 
can become a Rockefeller or an 
Edison. 

On the other hand, biographical 
histories abundantly prove that in,this 
land of opportunity no normal person 
need fail because of early handicaps 
of birth or environment. 

Objection may be raised that the 
dollar apparently is too often in 
America used as the yardstick to 
measure success. In the nature of 
things, the man who creates or builds 
up a mighty financial, industrial, 
mining, or, commercial organization 
usually makes money, often a’ great 
deal of it. In business, profit is the 
reward of successful achievement. 


Pioneers of American Industry 


But the man who sets up money- 
making as his primary, his sole goal, 
who subverts everything to that end, 
seldom, fulfills his narrow, Midas-like 
ambition. 

It is not money but the joy of 
achievement, the joy of creating, of 
developing something, that spurs on 
most men who became factors of the 
first importance in the business 
world. 
Providence would: seem to have 
ordained that, usually, the man who 
serves mest shall reap most. 

Success is coming to be spelled 
Service. 

The success that consists only of 
dollars is no longer accounted worth- 
while success. 

Neither thirty years ago nor now 
did mere possession of a big fortune 
lead to being rated one of America’s 
Fifty Foremost. 


EMPLOYMENT PROVIDERS 


Most have been instrumental in 
providing employment on a large 
scale. Without stalwarts capable of 
organizing and successfully conduct- 
ing business enterprises,,no nation can 
long hold its place in the world. To 
become and remain prosperous and 
powerful a modern nation must have 
a thriving population such as only’ 
brainy commercial and financial lead- 
ers can make possible. 

Other peoples have achieved more 
in philosophic realms. It is not our 
achievements in abstract thought that 

. , 





Left te right: Harvey S. Firestone, Julius Rosenwald, Thomas A. Edison, Sir Thomas Lipton, Charles M. Schwab, Henry Ford, 
Walter ve Chrysler, George Eastman and Thomas E. Wilson. 
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Yes, you are one of the 20% of the readers of this magazine who 
can be expected to remember seeing this advertisement.* 


This average holds true of your advertising, too. That’s why it 
will pay you to build into your advertising one big idea for your 





How a Basic Sales Idea persuades 


' prospects to buy your product or serv- 
ice in preference to buying something 
ON Py else or not buying at all... plus case- 


study proof that Basic Sales Ideas can 
help lower unit distribution costs — 
these and other facts are frankly laid 


a 
; before you in our latest brochure. 
This is the kind of vital information 





market to remember you by. Not just a slogan belonging to the first 
to think of it and requiring vast sums to establish association with your 
name ... but an exclusive idea quickly relating the features your 
product or service possesses to the benefits the market wants. In other 
words, you, too, will profit from a Basic Sales Idea in your advertising. 


WRITE FOR FACTS ABOUT BASIC SALES IDEAS 


that can be invaluable to a man like 
yourself. If you are an executive in a 
manufacturing firm with headquarters 
within a 400-mile radius of New York 
City, you’ll want to read the brochure, 
‘*Bridging the Gap between Seller and 
Buyer at Lower Unit Costs’’. Write 
on your company letterhead today for 
your copy. 


Listed below are firms lowering Unit Distribution Costs with 











like you ; BASIC SALES IDEAS 


Among our clients are manufacturers of 
: the following products: 


BASSICK Casters « BAXTER’S FINEST Canned Vegetables 
e BOSTON Garters + BULLARD Machine Tools « 


| 

*This approximation is . EDISON Voicewriter * GRATON & KNIGHT Belting 

Senet op teorape emueiiee « LAWRENCE Leathers » NEW ENGLAND Coke « 

i pages addressed to peel RUMFORD Baking Powder + RB&W Bolts and Nuts 

. a cele et an « SCOVILL Metal Products +» TRUMBULL Electrical 
other magazine. Equipment « WORTHINGTON Machinery + YALE Locks 
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CREATORS OF BASIC SALES IDEAS IN ADVERTISING 


JAMES THOMAS CHIRURG CO,., Inc. 


414 Park Square Building, Boston 16, Mass. « 48 East 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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"My secretary and ] 
just adopted the 


Dictaphone twins!" 


Both ave electronie— 
So they behave beautifully 





One 18 @ great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine—makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out leud. The electronic mike catches 
every word . . . even a whisper! 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 





Vhe other 15 @ great Talker 


That's for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 


mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 


and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 








Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 


This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 
..- Anew headset, light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 


Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And ‘that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Fwins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 

Ce Te ee eer ee 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department 8-12 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


© Please send me descriptive literature. 
C Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 





Company. 
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have won America a unique place 
among the nations. 

Our greatest distinction has been 
won by actions, not words, by deeds, 
not dreams, by concrete accomplish. 
ments, not airy theorizing. The world 
can match our statesmen and philoso. 
phers and poets and artists and com- 
posers and authors. . 

But no: nation can match our ga- 
laxy of doers, our unique giants of 
industry, transportation, commerce, 
finance, invention. 

Would it be an exaggeration to say 
that the very preservation of civiliza- 
tion is due more largely to the hercu- 





lean, unmatched, miraculous _per- 
formances of America’s industrial 
and other leaders than to any other 
group in the world? 

Tis universally acknowledged that 
America became the “arsenal of 
democracy,” that it was America’s 
prodigious production of the imple. 
ments of war, American industry’s 
unparalleled managerial know-how, 
adaptability, resourcefulness, that 
crushed the mighty onslaught of ruth/ 
less, dictatorial, foreign tyrants. 





Therefore, all of us who cherish 
freedom, all of us who regard as th 
most priceless possession we can be- 
queath our children and grandchildren 
the American Way of Life, should feel 
profoundly indebted to, and deepl 
delighted, to honor those her 
honored. 
* 


World Trade Booster 


THE World Trade Development De; 
partment of New Orleans’ Interna: 
tional House, effectively promotin 
“good neighbor” relations in business 
has taken on the job of bringing to 
gether U. S. and foreign. buyers and 
sellers. In a fee-free service, the De; 


partment’ maintains a veritable clearf 





ing house for world trade, helps U. S 
manufacturers find overseas market: 
shows them how to set up export de 
partments, even charts probable fo 
eign demand for their products. A non 
trading, non-profit organization, i 
files list thousands of foreign request 
for U. S. products. The Department’ 
first concern is with the manufactur 
er’s product—what it is, how good 

is, etc. Armed with this informatior 
plus marketing data from its files, 

then appraises his probable marke 
gives him expert advice on all aspect 
of exporting. The Department has bee 





in operation since May, 1946. _ 
FORBE 
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Speaking of leadership... 


General Aniline & Film Corporation has long been a leader in the 
organic chemical fields covered by its products. After 105 years, the 
experience, knowledge and ingenuity of its people are represented in 


the peers it makes. 


“General Aniline Works Division 


Dyestuffs and Pigments 
Dyestuff Intermediates 
Detergents 
Textile Auxiliaries 
Ozalid Division — 
Ozalid Whiteprint Machines 
Ozalid Sensitized Materials 
Ansco Division 
Ansco Color Products 
Amateur Film, Black and 
White 
Professional Film, Black 
and White 
X-Ray Film 


4 


Special Purpose Film 

Photographic Paper, Black 

and White 

Amateur Cameras and Accessories 
Densitometers 

Photographic Chemicals 

Template Emulsions 

Darkroom Equipment and Supplies 


Special Products Sales Department 


Household Detergents (Glim, Chat) 

Industrial Surface Active Agents, 
Detergents and Emulsifiers 

Orthner Compound 

Iron Carbonyl Powders 

Iron Pentacarbonyl 

Acetylene Derivatives 


PLANTS AND OFFICES 


Executive Offices 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York 


Manufacturing Plants 

GENERAL ANILINE WORKS 
DIVISION 

Grasselli, New Jersey - 
Rensselaer, New York 
ANSCO DIVISION 
Binghamton, New York 
OZALID DIVISION 
Johnson City, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 
Oakland, California 


Central Research Laboratory 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


Offices of General Aniline 
Works Division 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
New York 


Offices of Ansco Division 


Binghamton, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Los Angeles, California 
New York, New York 
San Francisco, California 
Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Canada 


Offices of Ozalid Division 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 

Detroit, Michigan 
Hollywood, California 
Johnson City, New York 
Los Angeles, California 


_ New York, New York 


Oakland, California 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, 435 Hudson Street, New, York 14, New York 


(Sales Agents for Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Auxiliaries) 
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ANNEX 


to Big Industry 


Every busy industrialist periodically reaches the “expan- 
sion crossroads.” New products, new lines, or maybe just 
an accessory piece of — . and the plant just 
cannot take it on in stri 

And there you are at the “expansion crossroads.’’ One 
road leads to new buildings, new machinery, new assembly 
lines . . . and with them the investment in capital that 
becomes an all-too-permanent part of the overhead burden. 


Three Good Years Ahead... 


Our crystal ball is only about as good as the other fellow’s, 
but in ours we see at least three good years of industrial 
activity (and more, we hope). 

But somewhere further on in the calendar we'll probably 
hit one of those recurring lows—and then what about those 
new buildings, that new machinery? All of us hope we'll 
be = to absorb our expanded capacity, and many of 
us ; 


Hedging on expansion... 


We don’t decry sound expansion! Heavens, no, we keep 
expanding ourselves. But for some 59 years a lot of sound 
industrialists have been hedging on their optimism, by 
taking the middle road. We know . . . because we have 
become their “annex’’—that new plant they use, but 
without any addition to capital investment and overhead. 


There’s nothing new in 
‘“‘contracting”’, except... 


Having someone else take over part of your load is as old 
as industry itself. But you may find something “new”’ in 
the way Lewyt does it. There’s a deep feeling of satisfac- 
tion when contracted assemblies or units come into your 
factory—well made, precision in detail, and fit to bear 
your proud name. 

Add to that, a punctuality of deliveries that dovetails 
with your own assembly lines, and costs that compare 
favorably with your own (maybe a bit ofa saving) ... and 
you’ve got a pretty good prescription for sound ‘‘expansion 
hedging.” 

Next time you reach that crossroad, why not “Let 
Lewyt Do It?” 


* * * 
Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 


describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 80 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Ow 


LET LEWYT, 





DO It 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





What We Foresee 


(Continued from page 16) 
companies as will satisfy the public fe 


many years to come. 

Government ownership and opera: 
tion would be deplorable. 

The long-discussed concentration of 
our hundred-and-more railroads into 
a limited number of regional systems 
may prove practical, economical, ef- 
fective. 

Lately greater strides than ever be- 
fore have been made in modernizing, 
improving, coordinating both passen- 


ger and freight facilities. This will by- 


and-by achieve results not envisioned 
today. 

AvIATION.—Just how et transporta- 
tion by air will this century invade 
transportation by rail and sea cannot 
be foreseen. Everything indicates that 
air carriers will increasingly excel 


other forms of passenger transporta- 


tion for long distances, will become a 
more and more important competitor 


for various kinds of freight, especially 


perishables. In other words, the air is 
destined to rival, to an extent not 
visioned today, the earth and ocean as 
the theater of transportation. 

Helicopters will be brought within 
reach of millions of families living in 
suburban and rural homes, will be 
utilized widely by retail and other busi- 
nesses. 

SHIPPING.—It is inconceivable that 
the United States, today smugly asleep, 
will not awaken to the essentiality of 
bestirring herself to insure a place on 
the seas commensurate with her place 
in the world. National safety and every 
other consideration urgently demands 
such an awakening—and adequate ac- 
tion. 


Atomic Energy 


Within the next thirty years the 
decade of the 1940’s .will be classified 
as marking the birth of a surpassingly 
momentous new era—the era of atomic 
energy. 

The scientist will become the key 
man of tomorrow. 

He will revolutionize industry, liv- 
ing, in the foreseeable future. Ulti- 
mately atomic energy will obviate the 
need for a labor force of 60,000,000 
working a full week, will precipitate 
immeasurable economic and social dis- 
locations. It will be used in many ways 
within the next generation—but not to 
propel your automobile or private 
plane. The push-button age, with auto- 











POWER for operating air com- 
pressors, generators, and other port- 
able equipment is supplied through 
a pulley on propeller shaft. 


POWER supplied to a rear pulley 
drive operates grain grinders, silo 
fillers, portable sawmills, ensilage 
cutters, buzz saws, etc. 


DODGE 
ower-Wagon 


a SELF-PROPELLED & 








POWER supplied through the power 
take-off operates this oil well explo- 
ration unit with drillmg mechanism. The 
bility of the “Power- 

Wagon” to cover rug- 

ged terrain saves time 

and expense, 


POWER supplied to a front-mounted 
winch makes the “Power-Wagon” a 
valuable unit for hoisting all kinds of 
heavy materials. 


Features of the Dodge “Power-Wagon” - 


Six-cylinder, 94 H.P. ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
Engine. 

Four-wheel Drive (with Full-Floating 
Front and Rear Axles).* 

4-speed Transmission—2-speed 
Transfer Case (8 Forward Speeds— 
2 Reverse Speeds). 

Heavy-duty, Double-acting Shock 
Absorbers. 

High Traction Tread Tires: Std.- 
7.50/16, 8-ply; extra 9.00/16, 8-ply. 


Amola Steel Springs: Front—39 in., 
11 leaves; Rear—52' in., 13 leaves. 
Air-O-Ride Seat Cushion (adjust- 
able to passenger weight). 

Seat Width—50% inches. 

V-Type Ventilating Windshield; Cowl 
Ventilator. 

Available as Extra Equipment: 2-Way 
Power Take-off, Power Winch, Pulley 
Drive, Tail Shaft, Draw Bar, Front 
Tow Hooks and Pintle Hook. 


* Front Wheel Drive can be disengaged for highway operation. 











OWER PLANT 





Designed basically as an “‘off-the-road” vehicle, 
the “‘Power-Wagon” is also a self-propelled 
power plant. 


Four-wheel drive gives it great traction. It needs 
no roads. A two-way power take-off transmits 
power for a front-mounted winch or for rear- 
mounted tail shaft or pulley to operate scores of 
machines and implements. 


Today, thousands of ‘‘Power-Wagons” are at 
work for industry and agriculture, including the 
following: 
Airports Municipal Public Works 
Building Contractors Nurseries and Landscapers 
Electrical Contractors Oil and Gas Companies 
Excavation Contractors Paving Contractors 

Farms and Ranches Portable Sawmills 

Forest Patrols Power and Light Companies 
Fruit Growers Road Builders 

Logging Operations Rural Fire Departments 
Lumber Companies Surveyors 

Mines and Quarries Telephone Companies 


If you have an “off-the-road” operation that 
requires unusual traction . . . or have need for 
quick, economical, portable power, get the facts 
about the “Power-Wagon.” Mail the coupon 
below—today! 


This Coupon Will Bring You Complete Descriptive “Power-Wagon” Literature 


Truck Sales, Dodge Division 
7906 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please Send 
Literature 


Illustrating and 
describing the 
“Power-Wagon” 


Name 

Type of Business. 
Address. 

City and State. 
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BARNSDALL SPANS THE HISTORY OF OIL 


Three months after Colonel. Drake discovered oil at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania in 1859— William Barnsdall and his associates 
brought in their first oil well. His son, “T. N.” Barnsdall, devoted 
his life to acquiring oil and gas leases. 


From the Pennsylvania-West Virginia-Ohio area he moved to 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), then Californéa. Fabulous 
“T. N.” is still remembered by many an old driller. When he died 
in 1917, his many leases and holdings were combined to form 
the Barnsdall Corporation. In 1936, the name was changed to 
Barnsdall Oil Company, solely a crude oil producer. 


Today: oil i synonymous with progress. It has won a war. It 
heats our homes . . . drives our cars . . . runs great diesel 
trains . . . ocean liners . . . immense factories . . . and makes our 
air age possible. The demand for crude has reached the greatest 


peak in history. To supply this crude oil to the nation’s refiners 
is our job. 


Barnsdall is aware of the future. For years its scouts, geologists, 
geophysicists have searched and found new, oil and natural gas 
reserves. Alert to conservation, our discoveries have outdistanced 
production. In recognition of America’s system of free enterprise, 
our slogan will always be. . . 


Be Square—to employees, stockholders and the public. 


BARNSDALL OIL COMPANY 




















matic, almost manless factories, while 
an eventual certainty, is not just around | 
the corner. 
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Life Insurance 


Life insurance companies are sy- 
phoning off such a proportion of. the 
people’s savings, are accumulating 
such multi-billion-dollar reserves, that 
we foresee voracious attempts by the 
Federal Government to take them over 
by and by. 

To head off this, heads of life insur- 
ance companies must organize their 
policyholders, numbering 72,000,000. 
If these are effectively marshalled, they 
probably could thwart legislation for 
government ownership. So far, insur- 
ance executives, mostly elderly, have 
not exhibited sufficient cognizance of 
this prospective danger. 

We predict an awakening. 

Failing this, Government ownefship 
and operation. 


United Nations 
While hopeful that the world will’ 


evolve a way to live harmoniously, we 
are too realistic to expect the millen- 
nium in the foreseeable future. Al- 
though we ardently hope for the Broth- 
erhood of Man on earth, the stern fact 
is that fratricide is currently stalking 
the world—in Palestine, in China, in 
India, in the East Indies, etc. Intoler- 
ance, greed, ignorance and corruption 
continue to fester—sad evidence of too 
much truth in Swift’s gloomy pro- 
nouncement: Man is “the most per- 
nicious race of little odious vermin that 
Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.” 

The United Nations, the hope of the 
world, has so far failed to function en- 
couragingly. When the veto was made 
basic, the UN seemingly severed its 
own jugular vein. Unless the veto is 
modified or discarded, the UN, as now 
constituted, cannot function success- 
fully. 

The withdrawal of Russia and its 
Communist-dominated satellites may or 
may not eventuate. Should this occur, 
we foresee the remaining overwhelm- 
ing majority of countries functioning 
more closely than ever, with UN the 
“top echelon” of all free nations—de- 
termined to avoid war, but firmly pre- 
pared to deal swiftly with any attack 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Even without Russia the rest of the 
world will make strides toward realiz- 
ing its common goal. 

But we expect Russia to go along, 
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YOUR VOICE girdles the globe in one-seventh of a second. 


It travels at 186,000 miles per second—the speed of light 
—thanks to the telephone and radio. And by television, so 
do the pictures of any event as it occurs. 


What has made this blinding speed possible? What has 
given us these “ringside seats” . . . to see, to hear, to share 
in the headline news of the day? 


The answer: Greater knowledge of electronic waves and 
better materials to harness them. For example, the vacuum 
tube—heart of radio or television—depends upon the great- 
est possible absence of air or other gases—a high vacuum. 
Most of the air is pumped out before the tube is sealed. Then 

_a tiny bit of barium, called a “barium getter” is flashed 
inside of it by electricity. This captures the remaining air 
and gives a nearly perfect vacuum. 





Why communications get better all the time 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


orce of human beings 


Unending research and engineering have also provided 
finer plastics for insulation, purer graphite and carbon for 
electronic devices... and a host of other basic materials 
that help shave the speed of communications to the tiniest 


splinter of a second. 


Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of man- 
kind—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

“ ~ ‘ 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





LinDE OxYGEN ¢ Prest-O-LiTE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX Gas ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
; KEMET GETTERS ¢ NATIONAL CARBONS * EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * ACHESON ELECTRODES 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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THE NAME’S FAMILIAR— 
BUT OH, HOW SHE’S CHANGED! 


SNe 
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and streamlined and glamorous—the Day-Nite coaches, buffet-lounge cars, diner- 
lunch cars .. . the smooth, swift diesel locomotive out front. And next spring, 
exciting new sleeping cars will join the North Coast Limited in its Chicago-North 


Pacific Coast run! 





New Day-Nite Coaches Are Here. Lowest 
fare; yet your Northern Pacific coach 
ticket buys many refinements: extra 
leg room, reclining “Sleepy Hollow” 
seat with leg rests, air-conditioning, indi- 
vidual reading light, big dressing room. 
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New Diner-Lunch Cars Are Here. These smart 
new cars offer you a choice between 
tempting snacks and sandwiches at the 
counter ...and Northern Pacific’s fa- 
mous, full-course meals at the table. 








New Buffet-Lounge Cars Are Here. This 
new N. P. beauty is a “club car” ex- 
pressly provided for coach and tourist 
car passengers! Deep lounge chairs and 
settees. Snack bar. Writing desk. Wide 
“picture”’ windows. Good company! 


New Roomettes Are Coming. Your own pri- 
vate room—with ice water tap, draft- 
less tempered air, toilet, lavatory, a big 
pull-down bed. Also coming: Newest 
type duplex-roomettes and bedrooms. 


For travel information and reservations ... Consult your nearest Northern 
Pacific travel representative or address E. E. Nelson, Passenger ‘l'raffic Manager, 
147 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





MAIN STREET 


OF THE NORTHWEST 











inch by inch, as’ it fonds teal] com 
pletely outvoted. | | 
Education 


We foresee continually increasing 
demand for more technical training at 
the high school level for skilled trades. 
In every field the demand for skilled 
labor —trained young workers — is 
growing steadily. Our educational sys- 
tem will respond. On a higher level, 
greater numbers than ever before will 
go to colleges for liberal education, 


| thousandss subsidized by the Govern- 


ment, as GIs are today. Teachers will 
be paid much’ more; recognition of 
their importance to the country will 
spread. 

Other readjustments in our present 
faulty system will be .made, reassess- 
ment of educational values undertaken. 
This will be a long, arduous task, and 
progress may seem disappointing. The 
content and method of this new edaca- 
tional system will embody the experi- 
ences and hopes of a generation who 
have undergone depression and war. 
They will evolve a system designed to 
transmit to their progeny the verities 
of the “American Way of Life,” after 
having gone through “trial by fire.” 

Preparation for. responsible citizen- 
ship will be emphasized, stress laid 
upon the complete fulfillment of each 
individual personality, within the 
framework of toleration, understand- 
ing and rational thinking. In a world 
now adrift, we will make earnest effort 
to give our children enlightened, 
broadminded guidance. 

But its efficacy will be conditioned 
by our wisdom—or lack of it. 


Electronics 


Electronic equipment will assume 
more and more of man’s tasks in the 
decades to come. Industrywise, elec- 
tronic eyes and ears will replace human 
ones in countless processes, while elec- 
tronic devices to control production 
will multiply as machines are substi- 
tuted for men. The field of communi- 
cations will be revolutionized by its 
application to radio, television. Wider 
use of electronics can be expected in 
sea, air and land transportation. And 
control of the weather itself through 
electronics may not be beyond the 
realm of scientific possibility. 


Other Things Coming 


Bankinc.—Will be brought closer 
and closer to individuals and families 
of ordinary means, as already being 
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Your enjoyment climbs to new altitudes through radio and television achievements of RCA Laboratories. 


RCA LABORATORIES -your'magic carpet” 


fo new wonders of radio and television 


More and more people will go sight- 
seeing by television as the number 
of stations and home receivers in- 
creases. Eventually, television net- 
works will serve homes from coast 
to coast . .. bringing you the news as 
it happens... sports events... drama 
... vaudeville. 

Many of the advances which have 
made possible these extended serv- 
ices of radio-electronics, in sound 


and sight, originated in research 


conducted by RCA Laboratories. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1947 


Recent RCA “firsts” include:. ultra- 
sensitive television cameras that give 
startling clarity to all-electronic tele- 
vision . . . tiny tubes for compact, 
lightweight portable radios . . .“pic- 
ture tube” screens for brilliant tele- 
vision reception. 

"In other fields of radio-electronics, 
RCA has pioneered major achieve- 
ments—including the electron micro- 
scope. Research by RCA Labora- 
tories goes into every product bear- 
ing the name RCA or RCA Victor. 


RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., 
one of the world’s centers of radio and 
electronic research. © When in New York 
City, see the radio-electronic wonders on 
display at RCA EXHIBITION HALL, 
36 West 49th Street. Free. admission. 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Aly ie 
UP 110% 


COPPER 
UP 95% 


IRON and STEEL 
UP 40% 


ALUMINUM 
DOWN 


30% 


~~ 


REYNOLDS] 


REYNOLDS PIONEERING 
MADE ALUMINUM COMPETITIVE 


... TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT 
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Aluminum Age... by 





Slaying the dragon of price 


gna steady reductidn in the cost of aluminum is without parallel in American econ- 
omy. And it began only when Reynolds slew the dragon of me price, with the 
clean sword of American competition, 


If all prices had gone the way of aluminum the cost of living would be cut in half. 
Aluminum today is cheaper, more abundant, and of greater usefulness than ever before 
in history. New Reynolds Aluminum alloys, with strengths equal to or greater than struc- 
tural steel, open up new horizons to industrial America. 


Strong, rustproof aluminum is easily formed, shaped, riveted, welded and machined. It 
is successfully used in hundreds of fields, thousands of products. Today, more and more 
engineers, architects and manufacturers are finding “you can do it better with aluminum.” 


Consider Aluminum ... Consult Reynolds. Reynolds technicians will be glad to discuss 
with you the many new ways in which aluminum is serving industry. Write Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2500 South 3rd St., Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


. 


a9o% LESS copper 


TODAY’S 30% LESS iron AND STEEL 


67% LESS wean 
DOLLAR 53% LESS zinc 


BUYS BUT 


a3% MORE a.uminum 





REYNOLDS ALUMINUM — 
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From the Beginning 


the management of this 


_Bank has acted on the 














principle that the only 
true source of real finan- 


cial prosperity is to be 





sought in the deserved . 


confidence of the Public. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















Public Utility 
Industrial 





Bonds Stocks 
H. M. Bollesly a and Company 


Incorporated 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Telephone ‘ Teletype 
State 8711 ; CG 273 
New York Philadelphia ; Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





done most notably in California. This 
may stave off governmental usurpa- 
tion of the banking field. 


Home-Burtpinc.—Greater progress 
will be made in thirty years than has 
been made in centuries in revolutioniz- 
ing building of homes, in achieving 
economies—probably through prefab- 
rication, mass production, drastically 
reducing on-site work ‘and costs. We 
have had mass production of almost 
everything else entering importantly 
into our living conditions. Home-build- 
ing is still primitive, still largely on an 
individual unit basis. Hence its inor- 
dinate costliness. Hence the inability 
of many, many millions to acquire 
their own homes. 


Arr, WEATHER ConpDITIONING.—Air- 
conditioning will be expanded on a 
gigantic scale, in homes, factories, 
offices, stores, movies, theaters, other 
places. Thirty years from now this in- 
dustry will be yielding vast employ- 
ment. Ability to precipitate rain, even 
snow, having already been demon- 
strated under certain conditions, the 
next thirty years will see man regulat- 
ing the weather in a degree beyond 
present imagining. / 

TELEVISION.—Television sets, before 
thirty years, will be in as many homes 
as today have radios. Sets will be half 
their pregent cost. This most fascinat- 
ing adjunct to family life will provide 
jobs for hundreds of thousands in 
manufacturing, in maintenance, in 
studios. 


Deep FREEzERS.— Happily, deep 
freezers are coming within the reach 
of more and more families. This indus- 
try will blossom tremendously. Deep 
freezers possess advantages not only 
for those who raise their own vege- 
tables, chickens, etc., but for city dwel- 
lers, particularly large families, since 
food can be bought when seasonally 
plentiful and preserved for use when 
prices increase. The frozen food in- 
dustry is only in its fledgling stage. 

VEGETABLE GARDENS.—Many mil- 
lions of families will take to raising 
an increasing amount of their own 
food—in gardens and by chemical 
processes not requiring soil. Shorter 
work hours will enormously stimulate 
this wholesome development. 





Business was originated to pro- 
duce happiness, not to pile ap 
millions —FORBES, Sept. 15, 1917. 
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Saluting the Freedom Train the , 
and Freedom = the life-blood of Competitive Enterprise ... 


There is only one freedom: 


FREEDOM of CHOICE! 


! 
Freedom of choice is our great American heritage, symbolized by the Freedom Train bear- 
ing the precious documents which for a century and a half have proclaimed and protected it. 
Freedom of choice is what we mean when we say “The American Way.” 


Freedom of choice for all individuals has made the United States the most powerful nation 


on earth, given its people the highest standards of living in all history, provided opportunity 
for the humblest to exercise their talents and industry. 


* * * 
Freedom of choice means: 


Freedom to choose our own way to worship God; 


Freedom to choose those who govern us and to choose to praise or 
criticize their actions; 


Freedom to speak our minds as we choose; 
Freedom to choose our occupations and professions; 
Freedom to choose where we want to work and where we want to live; 


Freedom to choose the goods we buy, the kinds of food we eat, the cloth- 
‘ing we wear, the books we read, the motion pictures we see. 


* * * 


Freedom of choice, unrestricted except when it denies equal freedom of choice to others, is 
the sire of American initiative and competitive enterprise. 


Freedom of choice is the creator and arch-stone of the American free market place of 
spirited rivalry and competition. 


Freedom of choice is the very essence of American progress, having made us in war the 
Arsenal of Democracy, and in peace the hope and salvation of an impoverished and 
dispirited world. 


* * * 


Freedom of choice is the antithesis of collectivist ideologies, totalitarian regimes, govern- 
mental regimentation, planned economy, cartels and monopolies. 


, 


Freedom of choice is indivisible. When a part is taken away, that which remains is no 
longer freedom. Once economic freedom—the freedom of the market place—is lost, political 
freedom, religious freedom, freedom of press and speech, all will fall. 


Americans appropriately will find the Freedom Train a rallying point for a rededication of 
our lives to preservation of mankind’s most precious possession—freedom of choice. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


College in the Factory 


By WILLIAM A McGARRY 


Philadelphia manufacturer of 

steel auto bodies, railroad cars 
and transport planes, with pioneering 
in another field—industrial training. 
For Budd has come up with a new plan 
for training men for industrial man- 
agement, a plan which many experts, 
say is a vast improvement over pre- 
vious methods. 

For one thing, the Budd system gets 
top management men themselves to 
study and learn. It’s a relatively sim- 
ple matter for a company to find good 
men. Holding them is something else. 
Budd does it by finding them early 
and getting them to think of the com- 
pany’s problems as their own. 

In its Cadet Training Course, Budd 
goes one step further than the conven- 
tional training school. This course is 
geared to develop highly talented ma- 
terial for both the line and staff brack- 
ets of management. Standards have 
been set at such a high level that only 
exceptional persons are even consid- 
ered for qualification. Each year three 
young men are selected from leading 
universities on the basis of extremely 
high standards. And one of every six 
candidates may be an _ outstanding 
graduate of Budd’s apprentice school. 


(Pris the Budd Co., pioneering 


From Budd seminar sessions such as this one haVe come many revisions in com- 
pany policy. Note the table “mikes,” which pick up and record all discussions 


is composed of executives—from every 
branch of the company, who meet for 
dinner and a seminar session one 
night every week. Junior Seminars are 
chosen from the ranks of general fore- 
men and foremen with an age limit of 
38 years. Basically, the Institute and 
both Seminars follow the thinking in 
the Cadet School. 

This begins with the idea that what 





Looking for practical new ideas in industrial training? 
You'll find them here—a program that successfully bridges 


the gap between top management and its supervisory staff 





Extension of the system is carried 
out on horizontal and vertical lines. 
In the former are the Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, for older men of many years’ ex- 
perience, and the Foreman Training 
Course. Here foremen keep abreast of 
the changing industrial picture, par- 
ticularly in- handling men. 

In the vertical group, all the way 
up to the top, are the Junior and 
Senior Seminars. The Senior Seminar 





Wriuram A. McGarry, an ex-newspaper man, 
is one of Forses roving reporters. 


psychologists call the “Internal Incen- 
tive” is far more important than the 
standard externals of higher pay, 
titles and private offices, Actually it is 
the oldest educational method known 
to man: the questioning method of 
Socrates, which teaches men to think 
for and therefore teach themselves. 
The Cadet is instructed — and 
quizzed—over a period of two years 
of on-the-job training by heads of all 
departments to which he is assigned: 
maintenance, machine shop, inspec- 


tion, planning and production, plant 
layout or process engineering, pur- 
chasing, etc. Regular reports on his 
progress are turned over to the Train- 
ing Supervisor, who reports quarterly 
to higher executives. The training ends 
with a three-day refresher course on 
company personnel policies and pro- 
cedure, employee and labor relations 
and selected topics chosen to conform 
to whatever supervisory assignment he 
is given. 

Foreman induction follows—really 
another training course. It covers poli- 
cies, rules and regulations, disciplinary 
control, functions of personnel, trans- 
fer and promotion, labor relations, 
foremen’s responsibility to the com- 
pany and the employee, interpretations 
of the union contract. The new fore- 
man is then enrolled in the Budd Li- 
brary, and his name goes into the 
company’s Management Book. 

After his induction as a Cadet ‘the 
potential executive is known only to a 
limited number of higher-ups as a 
management man. Procedures are 
similar in the Foremen’s Institute, the 
chief purpose of which is to teach gen- 
eral foremen how to organize confer- 
ences for the orderly and intelligent 
discussion of production problems. The 
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BANISHES SURFACE NOISE AND RECORD SCRATCH 


The search is ended! An amazing development of Philco research brings you flawless reproduction 


of any record, old or new, without a trace of surface noise or record scratch. Those exquisite’ 


soft passages you have always heard to the accompaniment of an annoying hiss, you may now: enjoy 


against a background of utter silence! Hear the magnificent: Chippendale Philco 1270 


with Electronic Scratch Eliminator... it's a thrilling musical experience! 
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goal is to reduce departmental prob- 
lems, increase production at lower 
unit cost. - 

In the foreman gtoups the Socratic 
method is double-barrelled. The man 
who presents a question is asked what 
he would do about the problem. This 
accomplishes two objectives: First, the 


habit of self reliance is created, by 


showing men that they can solve their 
own problems. Second, a great deal of 
time is saved by immediate action 
being taken rather than useless and 
unnecessary questioning during the 
course of a day’s work. 

The Seminars differ from the Insti- 
tute in that they are not compulsory 
and are held after working hours. 
Each group is limited to 20 carefully 
selected members. Seminarians are 
chosen by letter of invitation from the 
president of the company. At the first 
meeting, suggested topics for discus- 


sion are handed to the training super- 


BUSINESS ABCs J 


visor. These are read -and discussed 
briefly by their authors, and the mem- 
bers vote on those considered most 


_ important. Topics are discussed in the 


order of the vote. Under strict parlia- 
mentary procedure, members can “take 
the company apart” — provided no 
names are used. Shop men and office 
executives alike can bring up any sub- 
ject in question form. 


COMPETITION VS. CO-OPERATION 


All discussions are electrically re- 
corded. A technical writer constructs 
abstracts from these recordings. The 
abstracts note the topic, present prac- 
tice, faults or weak points of what is 
being done, suggestions for remedy. 
Copies are given to the vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing, the gen- 
eral manager of personnel and indus- 
trial relations, the personnel manager 
of the division and members of the 
Seminar. It’s worth noting that, in 
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ek fit compat ‘policies 
have been revised as a result of these 
discussions. 

When a manufacturer’s besitos ex- 





pands to the point where he must em- 


ploy supervisory aides he begins to 
lose personal touch with his workérs. 
As the business becomes highly de- 
partmentalized, the high command 
tends to lose contact with the staff and 
line who represent it. The Budd sys- 
tem is designed to bridge these gaps. 

In addition, it replaces the competi- 
tion that often develops between dé- 
partments with a spirit of co-operation. 
Heads of departments learn and ap- | 
preciate the problems of other depart- 
ments. When every foreman and as- 
sistant in the plant is working for 
co-ordination, one of thé most exas- 
perating problems of management is 
considerably eased. And inter-depart- 
mental differences and jealousies are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Code for Supervisors 


A Wage Review Policy that is not 
buttressed by enlightened super- 
vision will probably fail, So Robert 
Bortner, Administrative Engineer of 
Republic Aviation, discovered when he 
instituted a system whereby each of 
his thousand engineers was periodi- 
cally scored for Dependability, Versa- 
tility, Quality of Work, Co-operation 
and Productivity. 

The scoring and the wage recom- 
mendations were the responsibilities 
of the supervisors. But though they 
were good technical men, Bortner 
found that they were, in the main, 
unable to cope with administrative 
problems. His investigations resulted 
in the following nine practical rules 
for supervisors. Simple and basic, they 
are applicable to all business. 

1. A wage increase is not a gratuity. 
It is either earned or not earned, and 
a man is quick to note a supervisor's 
taking undue credit for increases. He 
doesn’t like to feel that you’re being 
magnanimous; if he worked for it 
he reasons that he deserves it. And 
your stock goes up in his eyes for 


> recognizing his efforts. 


2. Where a raise is approved, don’t 
sidle up to the man and whisper the 
bare essentials in his ear. That’s the 
most important news he wants, but he 
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also likes to know why he got it. Tell 
him. If he knows that you recognize 
those “special” efforts he’s been mak- 
ing he'll make more of them. . 

3. Don’t start to think of a wage 
recommendation only when you find 
a man’s name on the review form. He 
may have done something especially 
brilliant or stupid the day before, and 
you might allow that to overly in- 
fluence your review. During the peri- 
od between reviews make notes of 
good or bad performance. 

4. Don’t recommend a raise simply 
because a man undeservedly expects 
one. There are many subtle ways of 
being “buttered up” for an increase. 
Except in rare cases, don’t lead a man 
to believe he will be recommended for 
a raise, or that you are overly sym- 
pathetic to his personal financial prob- 
lems. Others may be in the same pre- 
dicament—but they don’t talk about 
it. Make performance your standard. 

5. Avoid too frequent “heart-to- 
heart” talks about a man’s perform- 
ance. If it’s not up to par, tell him 
at the time he is doing wrong. If you 
keep your cards on the table there 
will be little need for “heart-to-heart” 
discussions. And you will recognize 
an advocate of such sessions as a man 
who wants to “get next to the boss.” 


6. Don’t play favorites. 

7. If a man doesn’t know when he 
is going wrong—tell him. If he’s got 
what it takes and it’s a question of 
application—straighten him out. You'll 
improve his efficiency and make your 
job easier. If a man won’t do his job 
then you are not doing yours by con- 
doning his malingering. 

8. If; for one legitimate reason or 
another, a wage recommendation is 
finally disapproved, don’t intimate that 
a great injustice has been done by 
“the boys up front.” Don’t deride 
them;, not for their sake—but for 
yours. If you imply that the “brass 
just don’t know what they’re doing” 
the man’s morale goes to pieces, be- 
cause. he feels that his efforts are of 
no avail. Further, your stature shrinks 
because he feels you probably didn’t 
present all the factors in his favor. 

9. If a raise is disapproved, explain 
that there are necessary rules and reg- 
ulations which govern the situation. If 
in a particular case these rules appear 
unjust, yet no exception is made, point 
out that too many exceptions would 
destroy the effectiveness of the rules. 
Tell him the story in a straightforward 
manner, and tell him you'll be in there 
pitching for him when the right time 


‘comes.—RocErR Fox. 


FORBES 











reedom is everybody's job” 











NOVEMBER 15, 


FREEDOM — freedom from drudgery —has been our 
business for a good many years. For a full century 
and a quarter—through our various services — we 
have been working to lighten the burdens of daily 
living in homes, offices and factories all over New 
York. 


So that more and more people could enjoy electricity 
for more and more purposes, we lowered our rates 
again and again—17 times since 1931. For the 
average user here, the price of electricity today is 
the lowest in history. 


We have started an expansion program through 
which we plan to spend at least $250,000,000 within 
five years alone to provide new and even better 
facilities for utility service to our growing city. 


Freedom is not only our business. It is also our 
policy in working together with the 28,000 free men 
and women in our ranks. 


Freedom is everybody’s job only if everybody says, “It’s mine, too.” 
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Red-Led Unions Plan New 
Attacks On Management 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HE revival of the Communist In- 
ternational two months ago by 
Russia and eight of its European 
Party Puppets is of greater import to 
American labor relations than may 
appear on the surface. The avowed aim 
of the resurrected C.I. is to wreck the 
Marshall Plan, so that Europe’ will con- 
tinue to wallow in economic chaos 
until the “comrades” get ready to take 
over. 
The implications of the new Stalinist 
policy have not been lost on the small 


‘ but power-wielding group of Commun- 


ists and sympathizers in U. S. labor. 
Until now, left-wingers in American 
labor followed a practical policy of 
relative peace with management. They 
negotiated, they compromised de- 
mands, they reached agreements. Their 
main efforts were directed towards 
jockeying for position within the union 
structure itself. 

As events will show, that’s all over 
now. Under the resurrected banner of 
“world revolution,” the production 
front will bear the brunt of a campaign 
calculated to keep American factories 
from turning out enough to help Eu- 
rope lift itself out of its economic 
cellar. 

The blunter instruments of the new 
tactics will be strikes and wildcat stop- 
pages in plants where the Communists 
control or are a strategic minority in 
the local unions. But for a long-range 
pull those who take their orders from 
the Kremlin will use the subtler strat- 
egies. What are these techniques of 
harassment? 

1. The discrimination clause. An 
almost infallible clue to a left-wing 
union is the demand that the company 
include a no-discrimination clause in 
its contract. On the sufface, this type of 
provision appears acceptable enough, 
but Communists have used it to their 
own advantage. Here’s the wording: 

“There shall be no discrimination 





Lawrence Sressin is Labor editor of Forbes. 
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in hiring or against any employee in 
regard to tenure of employment, pro- 
motion, transfer or other conditions of 
employment because of race, creed, 
sex, union membership, religious , or 
political beliefs.” 

This provision can really raise hob 
with your grievance machinery. It pro- 
vides the union with methods for pro- 
testing every transfer, every discharge 
on tenuous grounds, to say nothing of 
the propaganda value of accusing the 
company of flagrant discrimination. 

It’s best to avoid a no-discrimination 
clause, except, perhaps, one which 
grants equal pay for equal work, to 
take care of female employees. 

2. The excessive demand technique. 

Every labor negotiator—right, left, 
or middle-roader—starts negotiations 
with wage and other demands consid- 
erably out of line with the employer’s 


3. Overloading grievances.: Some- 
times a Communist-dominated union 
will hurry and compromise a negotia- 
tion to give it a chance to entrench its 
“way of life” among workers and shop 
stewards. Under the guise of “fighting 
for the working man,” leftist lieu- 
tenants in steward jobs will use the 
grievance machinery to keep manage- 
ment in a constant turmoil. 

One of the more obvious methods is 
to take everything to arbitration. This 
overloads the dispute settlement ma- 
chinery, with the company in constant 
semi-litigation. Management negotia- 
tors have found three precautions 
which help in such situations: 

(A) No agreement to check off dues, 
which makes it harder for leftist 
unions to maintain a steady flow of 
monies into their treasuries. 

(B) No agreement by the company 





The recently resurrected Communist International has wide 
implications for U. S. management and labor. Here’s an 
analysis of the Reds’ forthcoming techniques of harassment 





ability or willingness to pay. That’s 
standard negotiating technique. But 
when it comes to compromise, that’s 
where the leftist usually tips his hand. 
His demands are not only excessive, 


but he sticks to them with a tenacity 


that makes his motives suspect. 

The provision in the Taft-Hartley 
Act which obliges a union to bargain 
in good faith may become an impor- 
tant aid to employers faced with an 
unyielding Communist unioneer more 
intent on a strike than a settlement. 

At present the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has no standards for de- 
termining how excessive a set of de- 
mands must be to rate a “bad faith” 
bargaining charge. This will be de- 
cided on a case-by-case basis, and these 
precedents will be well worth watching. 


to stand the expenses of arbitration; 
such costs to be split two ways. In 
some instances management men have 
had expensive arbitrators selected so 
the union would think twice before 
dragging every grievance to the top. 

(C) Where the situation is admit- 
tedly flagrant, the company has insist- 
ed on a clause which provides that the 
union pay the entire cost of every ar- 
bitration it loses. 

4, No incentives. Another tell-tale 
clue to Communist strategy is steadfast 
refusal to support incentives, sugges- 
tion systems and other boost-output 
devices. Similarly, negation of pension 
plans is a significant barometer. 

On union opposition to these (incen- 
tives, suggestions and pensions), man- 

(Continued on page 174} 




































7 in New York and Chicago, the business day ends... 
and last minute mail begins its nightly rush toward 
the waiting 20th Century Limiteds. It comes in speeding 
mail trucks. It arrives by breathless messengers. In New 
York, it even flashes underground by pneumatic tube. 





— aera 6” 


3 Wow Begins a Nightlong Task as the clerks aboard 
the 20th Century Limiteds handle a total of 1,000,000 
pieces of east and westbound “preferential mail’’ daily. 
" And when the Dieseliners glide into New York and 
2 Chicago, all mail is ready for immediate delivery. 





FREIGHT OVERNIGHTERS, TOO! Throughout America’s 
e richest industrial and commercial territory, New York 
Central provides overnight transportation, not only for 
4 - men and mail, but for merchandise as well . . . one more 
t reason for choosing a “Central” Location. For expert 
a help in locating your new plant or warehouse, contact 
Central’s nearest Industrial Representative or your 
local freight agent. Or write Industrial Dept., New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Business letters, like business men, 
save business time aboard New York Central’s 


great overnighters 








New York Central 


a 


2 The Little Mail Rooms at LaSalle Street Station and 
Grand Central Terminal seethe with action as clerks 
work elbow to elbow. Then, just as the clock ticks off 
the final seconds before Century time, the last bulging 
bags rumble down the platforms and are tossed: aboard. 


4 And the Century is Not Alone! The life of many cities 
is linked by fast overnight trains of the Great Steel 
Fleet. Aboard them, business letters . . . like business 
men...travel with no loss of business time. And travel, 
too, with year-round all-weather dependability. 





The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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So You're Going to | 
Be a Manufacturer? 


By S.P.KAHM 
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HE first step in organizing a 

small factory is to select a prod- 

uct that will fit your capital. 
Many products that appear simple and 
easy to make actually require very 
costly machines. An electric light bulb, 
for instance, appears to be little more 
than a piece of glass and a few wires. 
But even a small plant would cost some 
$2,000,000, for limited production. On 
the other hand, the simpler types of 
kitchen spoons, knives and forks might 
be produced in volume for a total capi- 
tal investment of about $7,000. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


Before you undertake to manufac- 
ture any product, check it carefully, 
first, from the standpoint of actual 
production cost, and then whether you 
can market it profitably. Here is a 
check-list of factors to consider for any 
proposed product: 

1. Basic Machines. What machines 
will be required, and how much will 
they cost? Are they available? 

2. Power Installation. Power must 
be drawn to your machines, when 
you've ‘placed them where you want 
them (usually 220 volts, 3-phase). 
Check into this thoroughly. It can run 
into more money than you'd expect. 

3. Machine Installation. Your ma- 
chines should be anchored and levelled 
by an experienced millwright. If they 
are very heavy, the floor might need 
reinforcing. Machine installation is 
likely to be expensive. 

4. Work in Process. Remember that 
a bank will advance money either on 
raw materials or on finished products, 
but not on work in process (unfinished 
products), unless you have bona fide 
orders for them from reliable com- 
panies. If you &re counting on bank 
support, analyze your proposed prod- 
uct to see how much work-in-process 
will be involved, and over what 
periods of time. 

Specifically, work-in-process consists 
S. P. Kaum has written this article from 
first-hand experience in operating a small 
factory. 
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of sub-assemblies which are parts of a 


finished product. They are incomplete’ 


in themselves and can’t be completed 
until other sub-assembly work is fin- 
ished, when these separate completed 
parts can be assembled. A product 
often consists of several separate parts, 
each of which requires its own sepa- 
rate assembly. 

In most factories there are basic ma- 
chines, each of which will make several 
different parts; these parts can often 
be scheduled so that one part is run 
through, then submitted to a different 
machine for another operation while 
the first machine does another re- 
quired job. This “scheduling” is a co- 
ordination plan to keep your machines 
busy, so that no machine must stay 
idle waiting for other machines to get 
their jobs done. 

When selecting a product, consider 
the work-in-process factors involved, 





6. Building or Building Rental. The 
product you select will naturally be a 
factor in determining the size of the 
factory building -you'll need. This 
shouldn’t be larger than necessary. 
Capital will be needed whether you put 
up your own building or rent one; in 
the latter case you may have to do 
some remodelling at your own expense. 
A product that requires a minimum 
amount of space for machines, assem- 
bly, packing and shipping, etc., means 
a smaller capital outlay. | 

7. Illumination. To get maximum 
efficiency from your employees you'll 
need proper lighting over all machines 
and assembly benches. The larger the 
space needed for a product the higher 
will be your initial illumination instal- 
lation and equipment costs. 

8. Sales Promotion and Advertis- 
ing. Does your proposed product re- 
quire costly consumer advertising? Or 





Sixteen practical pointers for the hundreds of enterprising 
Americans who hope to start their own factories — how to 
proceed, suggestions as to selection of a product, etc. 





especially if you’re counting on bank 
co-operation. In any event, efficient 
scheduling will influence your rate of 
production. If your production is too 
slow your fixed overhead may swallow 
up your profits; to speed it up may re- 
quire more machines, and possibly 
more capital than you have available. 

5. Advanced Overhead. Certain 
products take a long time to get into 
production, and any product will re- 
quire some time. You'll have to ad- 
vance the costs of engineering, the sal- 
aries of tool makers, foremen, office 
help, etc., and pay your rent, light, 
power, insurance, etc., before you are 
in production. How long will it take to 
get into production on your proposed 
product? How much eapital will be 
needed to take care of this advanced 
overhead ? 


can you get by with a sales organiza- 
tion and trade journal ads? Check to 
see what your prospective competitors 
are doing. You probably won’t get by 
with less. Consumer advertising re- 
quires heavy capital investment, and 
some new products can’t be sold with- 
out it. Check this factor very carefully. 

9. Reserve Fund. Set aside 10 to 
15% of your capital for unanticipated 
expenses. There'll be plenty of them! 
Take this factor into consideration 
when you-balance your available capi- 
tal against a proposed product. 

10. Miscellaneous. This item may 
involve such things as office equip- 
ment, extra lavatories, hand trucks for 
moving material through the plant, 
small tools, shipping supplies, building 
maintenance supplies, etc., all related 


to your choice of a product. “ 
FORBES 
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How the “Flying Eye” strikes oil in the jungle 


E “FLYING EYE”—shown trailing by cable from the 
+ plane above—is a remarkable device. Scientists of Gulf 
Oil spent years developing and perfecting it. This delicate 
electronic instrument measures variations in the magnetic 
field of the earth’s surface. 


In effect, it can see through the earth’s crust and chart 
the underground structure—showing likely places for oil 
deposits. Thanks to the “Flying Eye,” Gulf scientists can 
look for oil over vast, unexplored areas—jungles, tropical 


PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! 


swamps, and mountains—places difficult to reach in ans 
other way. 


During the war, Gulf’s “Flying Eye” provided the basis . 


for the detection of submerged enemy submarines. It 
proved a potent weapon. 


The “Flying Eye” is but one of thousands of ways Gulf and 
other petroleum companies make it possible to give Ameri- 
cans the world’s best petroleum products for use in cars, 
industries and homes. 
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To analyze most of the above factors 
calls for the services of a mechanical 
engineer who has had a wide back- 
ground of experience in design and 
production in other factories. 

When you find a product that fits 
your capital, here are some further fac- 
tors to consider: 

1. Supply and Demand. Is the mar- 
ket oversupplied with your proposed 
product, or is the demand situation 
favorable? Talk it over with your pros: 
pective customers, the retail and whole- 
sale buyers. Don’t limit yourself to one 
area, but talk to buyers in several scat- 
tered areas. Take along a sample of 
your product. You can have one made 
up in a tool and die shop, for instance, 
or you can use a competitor’s product 
that your own will closely resemble. 
The average buyer can’t tell you if he’d 
be interested in buying your specific 
product unless he can see a sample. 


WHAT'S YOUR PROFIT MARGIN? 


2. Percentage of Profit. Is the per- 
centage of profit, on the basis of ob- 
tainable prices, high enough to cover 
all the costs of manufacture and leave 
a profit? You may find it more ad- 
vantageous, all factors considered, to 
produce expensive women’s hats, say, 
that will sell for $75 apiece, with a 
50% profit, than typewriter ribbons 
at, say, a 5% profit. In other words, a 
high-profit item and‘ limited produc- 
tion vs. a low-profit item and more 
costly mass production. 

3. Ease of Manufacture. Some 
products require nothing more than 
assembly, with all the component parts 
being purchased from other manufac- 
turers. Check to see how many parts of 
your proposed product you can buy al- 
ready made, and at what price. It’s 
often cheaper to buy a finished part 
than to make it yourself. Next to 
straight assembly, the easiest method 
of manufacture involves a unit that can 
be made entirely on one machine. 

But don’t get the idea that all assem- 
bly is simple. Some are, and merely 
amount to screwing various parts to- 
gether; but others are major opera- 
tions, requiring expensive machines. It 
takes a $30,000 spot welder to assem- 
ble aluminum cooking utensils. Inves- 
tigate thoroughly the ease or difficulty 


- of manufacture involved in your pro- 


posed product. 

4. Capital Investment of Competi- 
tors. If all the firms now manufactur- 
ing your proposed product are large, 


your proposed product is probably © 


unsuited for a small factory. If you 
174 , 
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find many small companies in the field, 
there’s probably room for another. 

5. Can You Make It Better, Cheap- 
er, or Do a Better Job of Selling? Be- 
ing able to manufacture a product 
doesn’t guarantee customers for it. 
Why should anyone buy your prod-’ 


‘uct? Is the demand greater than the 


supply? Is it better looking, more effi- 
cient, more durable? Is it cheaper? Is 
there a greater sales incentive for sales- 
men? For wholesalers? Merchants? 
Does it have greater advertising possi- 
bilities than comparable competitive 
products? You’ve got to offer one or 
more very good reasons why the trade 
should buy from you instead of from 
established firms which they’ve been 
patronizing right along. 

Much may depend on your engi- 
neering. By changing design or mate- 
rials a product can often be made 
cheaper and better. If you can offer 
bigger discounts in relation to list 
price than your competitors, you 
achieve the desired sales incentive. 

6. Patents. Don’t think you can get 
rich easily with a small investment 
simply because you can acquire patent 
rights to some inventor’s brain child. 
A patented item can be very good, but 
it may require tremendous capital to 
put it over, particularly if ‘it’s some- 
thing new, that requires consumer edu- 
cation. Moreover, alert competitors can 
break your patent by making a 35% 
change. To obtain full patent protec- 
tion it’s almost necessary to have full- 
time experts just to devise ways to 
change and improve your product, so 
you can obtain constant new patents 
on it—before others do it. , 

As indicated, you'll need the ser- 
vices of a factory-wise mechanical en- 
gineer to help you select a suitable 
product, unless you’re an experienced 
manufacturer or engineer yourself. If 
you must hire an engineer, as opposed’ 
to outright partnership, it should be 
both on a salary and percentage basis 
in order to insure that his interest will 
not be limited merely to his paycheck. 
He should have a strong incentive for 
doing his level best. 

You should also have a sales man- 


\ 





Only the manager who looks after 
‘the developing of his subordinates 
—as well as his own development— 
is really keeping step with the 
rapid movement of American busi- 
ness.—FORBES, Sept. 15, 1917. 











ager who knows the selling game from 
A to Z. This is no field for amateurs. . 

If you have a “hot” product, you can 
get a sales manager on a percentage 
basis. That is, he may receive 1% of 
your total sales, and he may have 100 


salesmen throughout the country 
bringing in orders. It’s often cheaper 
to pay him a straight salary. A good 
sales manager is certainly worth $200 
a week. But on the percentage system, 
if your venture is successful, he may 
cost you as much as $1,000 a week. 

Given a product that meets all the 
above factors, a competent engineer 
to handle production, and an expert 
sales manager to do the selling, you 
have a promising factory set-up. 
Lesser factors involved you can take 
in your stride as you go along. - But 
once you get this far successfully, the 
chances are that you'll be able to deal 
competently with the various other 
problems that will arise. 


Red-Led Unions Plan 
Management Attacks: 


(Continued from page 170) 


agement should not form too hasty a 
conclusion. There are many right-wing 
and respectable unions which have no 
use for incentive systems. But here’s 
a guide to follow: ' 

If the union’s traditional opposition 
to incentives changed during the war, 
right after Russia entered the conflict, 
you can pretty well deduce that the 
Kremlin had an ideological hand in 
the decision. Also, if—with the war 
over and a “be tough with Russia” 
foreign policy in the making—the 
union makes another about-face, your 
judgment is likely to be correct. 

5. Meetings on company time. An 
“interfere - with - production” device 
which Communist laborites have used 
to good effect is to call meetings on 
company time. This usually takes 
place during negotiations, when the 
union uses as an excuse the necessity 
of explaining this or that company 
proposal. Here again the Taft-Hartley 
Act may serve as an antidote. Calling 
a meeting while workers are at their 
benches may well be interpreted as 
an unauthorized stoppage, subject to 
the damage provisions of the act. As 
further protection, company negotia- 
tors insist on clauses which specifi- 
cally prohibit the unions from sched- 
uling union meetings during regular 
working hours. 


FORBES 
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AT WILLOW RUN! 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULES DOUBLED FOR 1948 











“Every year there will be 

: many steps forward. There 
. is no end to what can be 
done with ideas and mate- 
rials. I ask myself the same 

question over and over again 

. —‘whatis it the world needs?’ 

The answer is always the 

same: Increased American 
production—and this pro- 


*‘What our corporation has mi 
accomplished so far is only 
a small part of the job. The at 
transportation needs of the Bi 
world are far greater than ti 
the present ability of the ; 
industry to supply. We must 
all continue to grow, to 
build, to produce, to serve. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


duction can be achieved.” intends to do its part.” | 
Henry J. Kaiser Joseph W. Frazer i 
f 
g 
0 
. 
| epe,e 
- | More Models, too — More Plants, Facilities, Employment! 
r, ; ars 
: We have come a long way in $200,000,000 in facilities to It depends on quality and 
“i our two short years at Willow __ sell and service our products. _ price! Our products must be 
“i Run. We have made a sub- They looktousforcontinued built right and priced right— 
” stantial start toward our goal. leadership in design, in engi- and must cover the full range 
oa But it is only the beginning! ee in ce eae sar iaiie of public preferences in body 
ie For this corporation recog- Saat ye a ; on mai _ styles and models. We know, | 
nizes a fourfold obligation: so ae a , js e obliga too, that service is our re- | 
\n Number one is our duty to; ey reper hese sponsibility. We expect. to | 
ce the public, to produce—to in- a sehen na gee an nee €rs_ make what is now one of the i 
ed crease production—for the pre stig a7 rcp al a four largest motor car service i 
on benefit of a nation, and a PY yalty organizations in the world, ~ iH 
; energy have helped make us ellt 
es world, hungry for transporta- the world’s fourth largest even bigger and better. al 
he tion. Our stockholders, whose producer of automobiles o£ 
ity faith and confidence made ° ? Our war-famed-ex-bomber 
ny this postwar enterprise possi- | So, we look ahead. Our plans Plant has already become a a 
ey ble, have a right to expect call for doubled production peace-time monument to the au! 
ng that their dollars will be used . next year—more plants, en- opportunities of theAmerican al 
he to expand a healthy, profit- _ larged facilities, increased system of free enterprise. di 
as able operation.Ourmorethan employment! But we know But its fullest possibilities 4 
to 4,000 distributors and dealers that continued growth de- are yet to be realized. We’ve aa 
As together have invested over pends on more than volume. just begun at Willow Run! | 
+4 * fi| ie 
1a , : al 
oe KAISER - FRAZER CORPORATION ‘| 
lar WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN i 
ES I 
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The following nationally rec- 
ognized mailing list brokers: 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 
80 Broad Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


ARTHUR MARTIN KARL 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WILLA MADDERN 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST 
SERVICE 


38 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


—congratulate FORBES Magazine of 
Business on its 30th Anniversary. We 
are pleased to have played a part in its 
continuous circulation growth among ac- 
tive businéss executives. 


In celebrating FORBES 30th Anni- 
versary, we proudly point out our role 
in DIRECT MAIL—an industry that is 
also celebrating its 30th Anniversary as 
an organized medium of advertising. 


As recognized brokers, we supply busi- 
ness with qualified lists of mail order 
buyers in the millions and . . . rent your 
lists of mail order buyers to responsible 
mailers with profit to you. 

















Send Us 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


We'll Do The Rest! 






Smoothly-Blended 


LOUISIANA 
STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


your gift card enclosed 
Everyone likes strawberry preserves, 
and here is an ideal gift package! Made 
from choice Louisiaria berries, picked 
at their peak of flavor ... specially 
packed by one of the South’s finest pro- 
cessors of quality fruits. Long after 
Christmas your thoughtfulness will be 
‘ remembered. 
CARTON OF 6 ONE-POUND JARS 
in attractive gift carton 


postpaid . . . $4.35 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


QUALITY FOOD PROCESSORS 
HAMMOND 2, LOUISIANA 
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NEW IDEAS 





...im Engineering, Plant Layouts, Electric 
Tools, Industrial Health, Production, Sports 


PORTABLE DRILL 


Ideally suited for industry, shop and 
home workshop, this lightweight port- 
able electric drill has been designed to 
give more power, longer life. Sturdily 
constructed, its weight and size com- 
bine to insure maximum handling ease 
on any type job, plus greater working 


i Pf mg 





efficiency for its users. Outstanding 
features include a comfortable pistol- 
grip handle with trigger-switch control, 
and a newly designed air-cooled Uni- 
versal AC-DC motor. 

(Portable Electric Tools, Inc., 255 
West 79th St., Chicago 20, lil.) 


HEALTH IN INDUSTRY 


A filter that protects factory workers 
from poisonous and disease-producing 
dusts smaller in diameter than 24 mil- 
lionths of an inch is the latest research 
contribution to industrial health. Re- 
ported to be'the first: of its kind, it 


consists of a felt which has been chem-. 


ically treated so that its ability to pre- 
vent the passage of dust is 40 times 
greater than untreated filters. Protec- 
tion is given against such hazards as 
poisonous arsenic, lead, cadmium, 
chromium and silica dusts, as well as 
nuisance dusts from coal, limestone, 
iron ore and aluminum operations. 

(American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass.) ° 


EFFICIENCY TIP 


An innovation in the field of plant 
layout techniques is the Plexiglass 
Magne-Plastic machinery templet, de- 
signed to increase manufacturing eff- 
ciency. This development provides 
permanent facsimiles, scaled to size, 
of machines and equipment which can 
be used in conjunction with a trans- 
parent plastic layout map, on which an 
outline of the building or plant area 
can be drawn. The considerable sav- 


ings in layout work gained from this 
method make it practicable for even 
the smallest plant to have a complete 
layout department at very nominal 
cost. 

(John Hill Layouts, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.) 


STICK-FAST CEMENT 


’ 


Now there’s a synthetic resin-latex 
emulsion cement that permanently ad- 
heres ‘ungummed paper labels to a 
wide variety of surfaces and surface 
finishes. This adhesive can be reduced 
with water or used as received, can be 
applied by hand brushing or with 
table model gumfing machines. Fast- 
setting, the cement holds immediately 
on contact, will not shrink, crystallize 
or drop off. 

(Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canal- 
port Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.) 


DETACHABLE SOLE 


Golf addicts should be interested in 
the accessory pictured here. It’s the 
ParCleat, a detachable metal sole with 
golf spikes. This all-metal, rust-proof 
one-piece plate fits and locks on any 
shoe in a few seconds, won’t come off 


until released with key. Any type of 





shoe can thus be quickly converted into 
golf shoes. It’s also suitable for use by 
hunters and fishermen. 

(The ParCleat Co., 3048 Rodman 
St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.) 


PLASTIC "ANCHOR" 


Anchoring of screws is simplified, 
costs reduced and tremendous holding 
power assured by the recently devel- 
oped Sandscott Plastic Expanding 
Anchor. Exclusive features: overlap- 
ping internal and external slits which 
give “concertina” expansion. The hold- 
ing power given by this unique device 
is said to be greater than ordi re- 
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Look... How Main 


@ Main Street stretches around the world! 


Now it’s only 36 hours by air to any spot on the 
globe. The avenues of trade have grown shorter. 


—S a ll lOO Tr OTS. SS 


Sometimes we forget that. Sometimes we forget how 
much World Trade means to all the Main Streets in 


America. 


The Merchants on Main Street and the people who 
shop there are better off because of World Trade. 


In fact, part of every dollar they earn (and you 
earn) comes from World Trade. 





You know that Main Street is prosperous when the 
baker has extra money so he can buy from the butcher, 
who in turn has extra money to spend at the garage and 


Part of Every Dollar You Get 


Comes From World Trade! 
5 . . . 

- . : 

4 This message is contributed as a public service by the publishers of 
\. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of TIME and LIFE 





Street Has Grown! 


grocery and the local theater. Those people, in theirturn, 
have more money to spend at the bakery and other 
places. 


That’s the way it is with World Trade, too. When 
we buy tea, China has money to buy things we want to 
sell. When we buy perfumes, the French can buy farm 
equipment from us. 

So World Trade isn’t just a mysterious something- 
or-other. It’s Main Street trading on a bigger scale. 

It helps everybody. We ought to do all we can to make 
it prosper, because we build our own prosperity by doing 
it. If we want more prosperity, we want more Worftl Trade. 

Remember, Main Street is a two-way street; if we 
want to sell, we have to buy. 
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quirements. It’s engineered tor use 
with standard wood and lag screws in 
any type of material, is immune to 
age and corrosion, has great impact 
and tensile strength—5,000 lbs. per 
square inch. 

(Holub Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 


Ill.) 
NO PARKING PROBLEM 


Both city and motorist will get a 
break from a newly invented twin auto- 
matic parking meter, an innovation in 
metered parking control. The unit re- 
duces the cost of meter expense about 


50%, provides roomy space for easy 

parking. Other features: It helps elimi- 

nate traffic blocks, reduces mishaps. 
(American-La France Foamite Corp., 


Elmira, N. Y.) 
TABLE DECOR 


Reversible table mats, leading a 
“double” life, should appeal to the 
thrifty gift buyer and the practical 
housewife. Affording a choice of two 
distinctive finishes in designs that har- 
monize with different settings, these 
mats are made from durable, heat- 
resisting fiber board. Serviceable, 





Scat, 





Ever see that fire-eater under your car? 


- 


You know it as a muffler. But it has to 
do more than muffle the sound of en- 
gine explosions. It has to swallow up 
dangerous, destructive exhaust gases 
and withstand the outside rust-attack 
of road splash. Unless it’s made of 
special material it cannot long survive 
the heat and corrosion. 


Armco research men went to work 
on this problem and found the solution 
—Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. This 
special-purpose steel is passed through 
molten aluminum which completely 
coats both sides. The aluminum is ac- 
tually fused with the steel — not just 
painted on. Tests indicate that mufflers 
made of ARMCO ALUMINIZED Steel will 
generally last twice as long as uncoated 
steel mufflers. 


WW 





The proved heat and rust resistance 
of this-new steel may suggest ways of 
lengthening the life of your present 
products . . . or the development of 
new ones. It is already being used suc- 
cessfully in oven liners for kitchen 
ranges and combustion chambers for 
circulating heaters and grain dryers. 

Armco ALUMINIZED Steel is typical 
of the many special-purpose steels 
created by Armco research to meet 
the needs of manufacturers. People 
accept the famous Armco triangle as 
assurance that the products they buy 
are made of steel especially developed 
for the purpose. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 425 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 


International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


e SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS « STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, STRIP, BARS AND WIRE 








washable, they’re hand-covered with 
gold and silver metallic finish designs. 

(The Tuco Work Shops, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y.) 


PRINTING THE UNPRINTABLE 


Reproduction of engineering draw- 
ings will soon be made easier by a 
revolutionary daylight-handling, silver- 
sensitized paper. which produces a 
positive copy directly from a positive 
original with normal photographic 
processing. Called the Kodagraph Au- 
topositive, it can be used with present 
blueprint or direct-process printers, 
thereby offering a means of making 
high-contrast prints from drawings 
hitherto considered “unprintable.” In 
effect, it permits the substitution of a 
single Autopositive print for extensive 
redrafting. 

(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester A, 
N. Y.) 


PRODUCTION AID 


Better quality goods at lower cost ‘is 
the promise afforded by the tension 
meter shown here. Because of its sim- 
ple trigger operation and automatic in- 
serter, it now makes possible quick, 





precise checking of all tensions, helps 
to select the highest safe operating 
speed so that the material will not be 
stretched beyond its danger point 
while being processed or used. By in- 
suring uniform strain, it’s claimed that 
the instrument permits the manufac- 
ture of finer thread-like materials at a 
fraction of previous cost. For use in 
textiles, electronics, rubber, paper, etc. 

(Saxl Instrument Co., Harvard, 
Mass.) 


EDUCATED SHOCK ABSORBER 


More comfortable riding for train 
and bus travelers will be provided by 
a stabilizing mechanism that irons out 
bumps in railroad tracks and high- 
ways by automatically moving car 
trucks or bus wheels up and down to 
compensate for bumps in the road 
surface. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) oe 
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Good Will Builders 


x k * 


Year Books Memo Books 
* 


Wallets Keycases 


Pocket Secretaries 


And a general line of 
Leather Novelties 


* 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


2 Park Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Factory 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 








A gift of Hollyhaven Holly really “goes 
home” with business associates, valued cus- 
tomers. Generous (yard-long), sturdy, beau- 
tifully lithographed gift package loaded to 
the brim with choicest holly from Puget 
Sound. Contains dozens of dainty bright ber- 
tied sprays for boutonnieres, corsages, dinner 
favors PLUS scores ‘of long sprays for 
mantel, window, table and door decoration. 
Original gift card from you included. This 
deluxe package (approx. 10 Ibs.) $10, pre- 
paid anywhere in U.S. to your list. Please 


HOLLY 


George Weber of Hollyhaven 
Dept. F., .O. Box 142, Seattle 11, Wash. 





B. C. Forbes Interviewed 


POLITELY but firmly declining to } 
write his own “life story,” the 
Founder of Forses did, reluctantly, 


submit to an interview by his edi- 
torial associates. We think we did 
rather well in inducing him to open 
up! Here are some of his replies to our 
quizzing: 

“T came to this country over 43 
years ago, not knowing a soul. Al- 
though having had international ex- 
perience, as a printer’s devil, reporter, 
special writer, editor, nobody would 
hire me. I volunteered to work for 
nothing, on the New York Journal of 
Commerce. They later appraised me as 
being worth $15 a week. Being a Scot, 
and naturally interested in money, it 
didn’t take so very long to become this 
very sedate publication’s Financial 
Editor—at, however, little more salary 
than now paid the youngest office 
boy.... 

“America became very good to me. 
On the side, and after a full day’s work, 
I started writing a column for the 
paper, headed “Fact & Comment” 
(which has been the title of all ForBes 
Magazine editorials for the last 30 
years). Anxious to earn more money, 
I wrote page after page every week for 
the Commercial & Financial Chroni- 
cle.” 

“What happened next?” he was 
asked. He replied: 

“T don’t know why, but some of 
these writings arrested the notice of 
William Randolph Hearst. He decided 
he wanted to employ as Financial Edi- 
tor of his New York American either 
the guy who wrote the Journal of Com- 
merce daily column or the fellow who 
wrote on financial subjects for the 


‘ Chronicle. I received a telephone re- 


quest to go and talk with Hearst’s gen- 
eral manager. Foolishly, perhaps, he 
confided that he had tracked down the 
writers of these two things—and that 
he discovered they were both written 
by a B. C. Forbes. ‘So, we want you 
as our chief business and financial 
editor, he bluntly declared. And of- 
fered a salary which took my breath 
away. During my years of association 
with him, Mr. Hearst always treated 
me most considerately, magnanimous- 
ly—and munificently!” 

To the question, “What was your 
next step?” he answered: 

“In course of time I was privileged 
to become acquainted with a very large 
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number of America’s ablest business 
leaders. Ambitious, I decided to found 
my own publication, mainly because 
of my feeling that business and in- 
dustry were run too harshly, that em- 
ployees were not given enough consid- 
eration, that, looking ahead, it was 
imperative that more humanitarianism 
be introduced.” 

The Magazine World, in course of 
a lengthy article, recently said: 

“B, C. Forbes has lived a very write- 
about-life. How many of us could claim 
that we were polishing 20 pairs of 
boots each morning, after trudging 
across lots in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
at five, the five relating to the hour? 
How many of us can recall lonely 
days herding cattle on Scottish moors, 
working as a printer’s devil on a wage 
of 75 cents per week, or teaching our- 
selves shorthand at 13? ... 

“While Europe was fighting its first 
World War, B. C. Forbes set up shop 
with his own magazine. Business had, 
perforce, gone to war. Yet the first edi- 
torial in the first issue of FoRBEs 
Magazine said, in its first sentence: 
‘Business was originated to produce 
happiness, not to pile up millions.’ 
Forbes and his magazine hold ‘firmly 
to that conviction today. 

“ForBES Magazine has been a suc: 
cessful publication because it has fol- 
lowed its own teachings. B. C.: has 
often been outspoken in his criticism 
of the ways and policies of business; 
but he has been so fair about it, and 
so accurate in his judgments that it 
has behooved the mighty ones to give 
heed to his warnings. , 

“Forbes is a great moralizer, a con- 
tinuous flow of mottoes, maxims, pro- 
verbs, and more or less golden rules of 
his own creation run through his 
speeches, his books and conversa- 
tion. . . . Just how far the men in his 
books live up to their biographer’s 
preachments, you can judge for your- 
self; but of one thing you can be cer- 
tain, B. C. Forbes believes: Business 
was originated to produce happiness, 
not to pile up millions.” 

To further questions “B. C.,” as 
everybody calls him, responded: 

“T have always tried to look ahead, 
to encourage business and industry to 
become more humane, to write fear- 
lessly, constructively — sometimes at 
financial cost which we could ill afford. 

“Having been blessed with a wealth 
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of sons, two of whom are now active in 
conducting this publication, I have 
sought to impress these principles upon 
them. 

“We are delighted to pay tribute, 
in this issue, to men who have contrib- 
uted superlatively to our national up- 
building, to crushing evil foreign forces 
which sought to enslave mankind.” 

He ended: “I feel infinitely grateful 
for what America and the Good Lord 
have done for my humble self. Isn’t it 
a glorious land?” 


From “Problem Boys” 


to Producers 


ONFRONTED with a labor scarc- 

ity problem, a Nova Scotia cloth- 
ing manufacturer named M. J. Kauf- 
man has come up with a novel idea that 
has not only solved his labor shortage, 
but has also provided a practical solu- 
tion to the problem of how to handle 
local boys at “loose ends” after high 
school graduation. 

Kaufman set up one part of his 
factory as a men’s and boy’s clothing 
trade school, installing a number of 
sewing machines. He then advertised 
in the local papers, aiming at 16- and 
17-year-old boys who considered their 
school days over, but didn’t know what 
to do with themselves. Advertising 
was also directed at their parents, em- 
phasizing the advantages to their sons 
of learning a trade. 

Kaufman was deluged with applica- 
tions. Choosing the first 50 for the 
initial class, he put the others on a 
waiting list, pending expansion of fa- 
cilities. The.course took three months, 
during which time the boys were paid 
$11 per 44-hour week. Graduates 
were given their choice of joining 
Kaufman’s regular working force or 
of entering other concerns needing 
trained workers. Cost of training was 
from $200 to $300 per trainee. The 
course was directed personally by 
Kaufman, with top members of his 
staff serving as teachers. - 

The school has not only been of sub- 
stantial benefit to the sponsor and to 
the clothing industry in general, but 
it has served to rehabilitate many boys 
who were in danger of becoming 
“problem” youths. More than 1,000 
young people—of both sexes—who 
have been trained at Kaufman’s plant 
are now working in other companies 
in Canada’s clothing industry —W1.- 
LiaM McNUutty. 
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Business and the Blind 


. “WHERE can I get an automatic egg- 


turner?” “I used to play chess; how 
can I get a set I can use now?” “I 
have a poultry farm and need a ther- 
mometer for my brooder; is there one 
on the market that can be adapted for 
me?” 

These are typical questions pouring 
in weekly to the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind’s Technical Research 
Department, which is successfully dem- 
onstrating that many items on the mar- 
ket can be used and sold by the blind, 


provided they know about them. The 
Lab keeps a never-ending search on 
for articles ranging from slide rules 
to speed soldering irons (which can 
be used without danger because power 
is applied only while the trigger is 
pressed) . 

After a year’s experiment the project 
has grown to a size which makes man- 
ufacturers’ salesmen eye it as a special 
and growing market. Here is one 
place where business and philanthropy 
meet on the basis of mutual need. 











look for the “ETHYL” trade-mark 


Helping America s Progressive Petroleum industry Make Better Gasoline 





if gasoline were sold in baskets... 


then each time you bought a fresh basketful for your 
car, you could check its ingredients by a quick look at 
the label. However, because gasoline is sold through 
pumps, it can’t be labeled that way. So oil companies 
everywhere put “Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps 
to show you that their best gasoline contains “Ethyl” 
antiknock compound. This important ingredient, which 
is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed with gaso- 
line to step up power and performance. Car owners 
who want to enjoy the best performance of their cars 
look for the familiar yellow-and-black emblem 
on the pump. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 
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Let the World's 
Busiest Busines 
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Yes, Uncle Sam handles more business than 
everybody put together. It’s his business to help 
your business and he's doing it via Air Mail. The 
mew Air Mail rates plus the speed of delivery 
make it more economical than any other form of 
communication. 

4200 words will go any place on the conti- 
nent for 5c. That’s a good half hour conversation. 
That's why Sheppard urges you to convert your 
communication to Air Mail and use the new 
“Around the World” Air Mail envelopes with 
“Via Air Mail” imprinted in 12 languages around 
the border of the envelope. They will save you 


yoard Xi 


See ENVELOPES 
Mfg. by Sheppard Envelope Company 
One Envelope Terrace * Worcester 4, Mass. 


Write for Air Mail Booklet No. 911 












INTERNATIONAL 
MANUFACTURER 


AND DISTRIBUTOR OF BAKERY 

SPECIALTIES AND MACHINERY 

WILL SELL PRESENT PROFIT- 

ABLY OPERATING PLANTS 

THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Will sell for inventories, real estate, 
machinery and equipment, furniture 
and fixtures, autos and trucks, etc., 
under new Franchise Plan to provide 
national advertising, merchandising, 
manufacturing control and standard- 
ized operations. Required capital from 
$50,000 to $560,000, depending on plant 
locations. 


Address 


P. O. BOX 464 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Forbes—America’s Fastest-Grow- 
ing Business Executive Magazine 








Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“FIVE-CENT DIME" 
From CJO News (eirculation 
400,000) : 
What this country has is a good 
5-cent dime. ' 


“EXORBITANT PROFIT" 
From the Brewery Worker (CIO) : 


The joint Congressional economic 
committee that is supposed to be in- 
vestigating sky-high prices is already 
busy applying the white-wash brush. 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders (R, Vt.), 
while admitting that one-third of New 
York’s population can’t afford proper 
nourishment because of inflationary 
price increases, blandly states that the 
food corporations are not profiteering. 

The Senator would never make this 
statement if he bothered to look at the 
actual profit record of the food mo- 
nopolies. According to the Commerce 
Department the industries processing 
food and kindred products upped their 
profits before taxes 213% from 1940 
to 1946. Their profits after taxes shot 
up 153%. 

The 1947 profit take of the food 
monopolies,is much greater than last 
year. . . . Senator Flanders dusts off 
the old gag that the food corporations 
only make a profit in pennies. . . . The 
answer to this is that billions of pen- 
nies add up to exorbitant profits. . . . 


“MAKING MONEY ON WORKERS" 


From UE News (CIlO—circulation 
410,850) : 


The toughest selling job corpora- 
tions have these days is to convince 
the public they’re a high minded lot 
interested only in turning out large 
quantities of goods at low prices while 
employing lots of people at high 
wages. ... 

The public knows that no employer 
hires a worker unless he figures he can 
make money on him. The more the 
profit on each worker, the better he 
considers the worker. Every time in- 
dustry screams for greater productivity 
you know they want to make more 
























































profit out of every worker. When the 
post-war hullaballoo started over in- 
creasing productivity, lots of people 
fell for the idea that this would bring 
down prices. 

“Mill and Factory,” big business 
publication, makes a survey now ,an 
finds productivity up. You know whe 
prices are—way up. So increased pro- 
ductivity went some place else—into 
profits. 


"REACTIONARY ELEMENTS" 
From the Textile Challenger (AFL) 


Since the War, the worker’s wage 
dollar has been cut in half—and is 
threatened with even more drastic cuts 
by the rising price balloon. 

When the War ended, reactionary 
elements like the NAM assured the; 
country that prices could be brought 
back to normal if only OPA was 
abolished and price controls elimi- 
nated. “Free competition” and private 
enterprise would force prices into line 
“automatically.” This was a phony 
song and dance, put over on the 
American people. And we are certainly 
paying for it today! Prices were 
“freed” and went crazy. Real wages 
took a beating and profits soared even 
higher than during the war. ‘ 

“Where do we go from here?” 
Senator Taft had the effrontery to sug- 
gest that the American people “eat 
less.” What we need is not “eat less” 
but rather “gouge less.” 
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Thermopane in Visual Front of Kohl's | 
ge Fine Foods, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Archi- These eight buildings are evidence that business men in every | 
18 tect: Walter F. Liebert, Milwaukee. industry recognize Thermopane’s superior insulating value. Thermo- a 
uts GT PII: baTROIT pane reduces heat losses—cuts sound transmission. It lessens the : 
erie oa load on air conditioning systems, minimizes condensation on glass, 
ary wg > assures greater yedr-round comfort. Thermopane is available now 
the me > in over 60 standard sizes. Libbey:-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
cht : oe 10117 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Business Institute, Mil- | 

2?” waukee, Wisconsin. | 

sug: Architect: Ebling & | 

‘eal Plunket, Milwaukee, — 
> 

i Library of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 

; Michigan. Architect: Eliel Saarinen, Detroit. 

Johnson & Johnson. 

‘ Cranford,New Jersey. ¢ 

Architect: Ballinger | 

: Company, Philadel-. | 

phia. . 

i 

Offices of Architects A. Epstein & Sons, Inc , 4 

Se, Chicago, have continuous fenestration. 4 
Vews. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Novel Policy Cuts Costs, 


Boosts Output 


— that leaves production 
costs virtually entirely up to the 
employee has been instituted by Pre- 
cision Spinning Co., Inc., Seattle, 


Wash. Blaise Stephanus, 29, president 
of the company, and his brother, Paul, 
27, vice-president, are the first to ad- 
mit that their personnel policy has 
been branded “foolish” by many. How- 
ever, they’re young enough to be unin- 
hibited in trying out something new 


in labor relations, and old enough to 
know the business they conduct. 
Precision, a small company, is never- 
theless the largest metal spinning 
plant in the Pacific Northwest, and 
the only one working all metals. Its 
products include restaurant ware, such 
as cake pans and steam table insets; 
job orders, such as truck parts and 
fenders; and oil burner and light fix- 
ture parts. Its sales territory includes 













The P&H ‘’Magnetorque”’ provides a better 
speed control than was ever before believed 


possible on AC hoisting equipment. 


It is a simple, dependable unit through which 
braking forces are exerted electromagnetically. 
No mechanical load brake is required — it will 


last the life of the crane. 


Long used on the hoisting operations of P&H's 
electric shovels, it is now available on all P&H 
AC Overhead Cranes equipped with either full 


magnetic or manual drum control. 


It is another of the many Added Values that 
make P&H America’s leading crane builder. 


OVERHEAD 







4599 W. National Avenue. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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MAGNETOROUE 


CRANE CONTROL 


The biggest crane news in years! 


TRAVELING CRANES 


Complete information regarding 
the P6H "“MAGNETORQUE” 
crane control is contained in Bul- 


letin C-39. Your copy will be sent 
upon request 


rhucthe. P&H 
added Value 





: scale. 





the Atlantic Seaboard, and at prices 
which compete successfully with those 
of eastern manufacturers. 

Proof of the success of Precision’s 
personnel policy is the fact that it’s 
working—to the advantage of both 
company and employees. Says Presi-’ 
dent Blaise Stephanus: “The average 
worker doesn’t produce what he is 
capable of producing, simply because 
what he does has no relation to what 
he is paid.” 

The Stephanus brothers set about to 
establish a direct relationship between 
production and wages. First, they 
eliminated supervisory personnel, de- 
ciding to depend almost entirely upon 
self-supervision. When “unemployed” 
foremen were eliminated,: one man on 
each floor of the factory was desig- 
nated an advisor on job problems for 
which workers might need assistance. 

Next, production was increased— 
and the per-unit output cost decreased 
—by departing from the fixed union 
“Ten per cent more for ten per 
cent more,” became the slogan. Wages 
were boosted 10% and production 
went up 13%. Within a few months, 
50 wage increases were granted. The 
company now pays the*highest wages 
in its field. 


“SHOW THEM THE BOOKS” 


To prove to employees that increased 
efficiency shows up in paychecks, man- 
agement decided to “call them in and 
show them the books.” Once a month 
the men quit work early for a meeting 
—attended by a representative of the 
union—to hear the profit and loss 
statement read. 

This monthly look at the books 
shows an employee just what produc- 
tion costs are, proves to him that his 
efficiency is reflected in his pay check. 
The union scale does not hold him 
back. For example, of three men for- 
merly paid the scale of $1.50 an hour, 
one is now paid $2.20, the others 
$1.75. 

Labor troubles are unknown, be- 
cause company and union are on the 
same side of the fence. A contract be- 
tween the two is no longer necessary, 
for wages and working conditions ex- 
ceed those of the original pact. 

Whether this unusual personnel pol- 
icy would operate successfully in a 
larger factory, where hundreds of em- 
ployees and several unions are in- 
volved, remains to be answered. The 
Stephanus brothers believe it will. 

—W. J. GRANBERG. 
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Report of Progress 
on the Car that Millions Want 


By PRESTON TUCKER 


HE WAY the motoring public has received 

the Tucker ’48 is just about the most exciting 

experience that an American manufacturer 
could have. And it carries with it a great respon- 
sibility, of which my associates and I are keenly 
aware. 


_ In the hottest summer in years more than a mil- 
lion and a half motorists surged into exhibition 
halls in nine major cities to look at the Tucker ’48. 


In Chicago alone, half a million people came to 
a five-day showing of this new car at the Arena, crowding this 
block-long building to capacity. 


A special one-day showing for members of the C.I.0.-U.A.W. 
at the Chicago Stadium attracted 157,000 people. These U.A.W. 
members know cars. They know mass production methods. And 


so their enthusiasm for Tucker ’48 engineering . . . their quick 
appreciation of our exclusive features . . . meant a great deal 
to us. 


In New York the Tucker ’48 was on display at the Museum 
of Science and Industry for one week, during which the 
Museum’s regular admission was charged. Museum executives 
report that even though ticket sales were suspended several 
times due to the crowds, the Tucker ’48 “box office” was larger 
than the average first-run motion picture house on Broadway 
during that week. 


At the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto, at the 
World’s Inventors Congress in Los Angeles, at special showings 
in Boston, Washington, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Philadelphia, the 


story was the same. Day after day the crowds broke all attend- 
ance records, 


America is Hungry for a Completely New Car 


THE RESPONSE has been far deeper than a lively interest. It has 
been a restless, impatient, overpowering urge to own a Tucker 
48... to buy it now ... to drive it home! 


In talking to motorists at these showings my associates and I 
have been asked the same question over and over: 


“How long must I wait for a Tucker ’48?” 


This “progress report” is our answer. We feel that every 
motorist who has waited the long years of the war, and after, 


for a really new car has a right to know what is going on in the 
Tucker plant. 


Public Financing Is Completed 


Our pustic financing ‘Program was completed less than sixty days ago. 
Response was world-wide. This has made it ible for us to execute 
our lease on the great former B-29 age plant with the War Assets 
Administration. So now we have taken full possession of this plant—the 
largest and most modern automotive plant in the world. 


In the near future our dealer-distributor organization will be complete. 
Already territories have been assigned to 83 distributors and 1,200 dealers, 


who have paid the Tucker Corporation close to $8,000,000 for their 
franchises. 


Our production plans are moving ahead rapidly, too. Here’s where 
we stand. 


Setting Up Production Lines 


MAPLE Bopy ForMs—accurate in the minutest detail—have been com- 
pleted in 100 days...a record never before attained by an automotive 


manufacturer. We have released our body dies and have made contracts 
for our body stampings. 


As the first step in setting up production we are building 25 pilot cars 
which will be on display in many cities around the first of t the Dawg 


Toolroom operations have been proceeding at top speed for many weeks 
to supply the precision attachments and special tooling needed a mass 
production lines. Seventy-five per cent of the necessary machine tools 
ype = Aer erm = hand in the —e a eae pod aes 
time engine factory. Engineering co-ordination e advan eT 
mechanical units is going forward. Final tests are under way. 





We are rearranging our factory for mass production. 
Some of the production lines are already being set up. 

In all this work the Tucker plant gives us a priceless 
advantage. It is admirably adapted to mass automotive 
production. It was laid out by automotive men and built 
by the Government, No expense was spared to equip it 
with the newest, finest machines. It has its own foundries 
. . ..the most completely mechanized foundries in America. 
It has nearly all the basic equipment to build the Tucker 
748 complete in this one plant. 

This means the job of getting ready for production on a 
completely new car is advancing at a rate never equalled 
in the automotive industry. 


Plans for Raw Materials and Skilled Workers 


Tue TUCKER PLANT has another advantage, too. In Chicago’s industrial 
South Side, it is near many of the leading raw material suppliers to the 
automotive industry . . . near steel plants and rolling mills. Close 
working relations with these plants have been established and commit- 
ments made. We have been assured that when production is ready to roll, 
the raw materials will be on hand. 

All the skilled workers needed to build Tucker ’48s will also be on hand. 
For in wartime this plant trained and employed 35,000 workers. Many 
of these men and women want to work for us. Already there are many 
thousands of applications for employment on file. 

In the next few months, we fully expect to meet problems we can’t 
foresee now. Every new business does. So our plans, carefull worked 
out as they are, must remain flexible. However, stating it broadly, this is 
what to expect: 

Look for Tucker ’48s to be coming off production lines in a matter of 
months. “Sometime next year production should come up to the planned 
level of a thousand cars a day. Then you'll see Tucker °48s, plenty of 
them, on the road. 

It will be a rear-engine motor car, It will have the exciting new features 
you’ve been hearing about. It will be in the medium-price field, and a 
more luxurious car for the money than you’ve ever seen. 

It will be supported by a nationwide dealer-service organization, com- 

arable to that of any car in the medium-price field. And when you get 
hind the wheel of a Tucker ’48 you'll know you’ve stepped into an 
entirely new automotive age. 

We're not going to ask you to wait for this new car one day longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 


However: we hope you'll remember this: 


Putting a new enterprise into full swing is a tremendous undertaking— 
particularly in the automotive field. It calls for great expenditures of 
effort, time and money. And it is a good thing for America that this is 
so and has always been so. For only a product that is thoroughly sound 
is worth the patience and ingenuity and solid hard work needed to produce 
it and distribute it on a national scale. 





Tue TucKER "48 is a truly luxury car in the medium-price field. 150 
horsepower rear engine with electronic high frequency ignition and sealed- 
in cooling system. 128-inch wheelbase, yet only five feet high from road 
to roof. 


The unique Tucker on includes single disc brakes—63% more effec- 
tive than conventional brakes—individual wheel suspension, and a frame 
lower than the center line of the wheels. 


The combination of these features, plus the rear engine, makes it vir- 
tually impossible to skid this car on any kind of driving surface or to 


Tucker 48 


TUCKER CORPORATION 
7401 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE 
es CHICAGO 29, ILL. 





THE AMAZING SAFETY FEATURES OF THIS CAR WILL SET A FUTURE PATTERN FOR THE INDUSTRY | 
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— MANAGEMENT 





By DON KNOWLTON 


66 W ONES,” says the boss, “we've 
got to get out a report to our 
employees. The union is likely 
to come out with some cockeyed story 
about how much money we've made, 
30, to keep the records straight, we'd 
better give the facts to the men in the 
plant ourselves. Here’s an advance 
proof ef the Stockholders’ Report. 
See if you can translate it into English 
for the boys, will you?” 

Jones goes to work. He starts with 


The Semantics of 
Stockholders’ Reports 





is included in the company’s “profits”! 

To make matters worse, he discov- 
ers, in studying the figures prepared 
for stockholders, that the profits were 
added to “surplus.” He looks up “sur- 
plus” in the dictionary. Definition: 
“That which remains when use or need 
is satisfied; excess; overplus.” 

On the face of it, there is only one 
conclusion that the ordinary man 
could draw from the figures furnished 
the stockholders: that all the profit 





Unintelligible to the average stockholder, today’s an- 


nual reports are apt to be more confusing than informa- 


tive. 


Here’s a constructive 


plea for their reformation 





the “Profit and Loss Statement”—and 
he’s stopped right there. How can a 
company make a profit and a loss at 
the same time? 

The next thing he runs into is “Cost 
of Sales.” He never realized it cost his 
company that much money to sell its 
products. Then he discovers that “Cost 
of Sales” doesn’t mean what it says— 
it means something entirely different. 

Before long, he’s in the controller’s 
office asking: “Just what is meant by 
depreciation, depletion and amortiza- 
tion? And how can you explain ‘Pro- 
vision for minority interest’ in terms 
that employees can understand?” 

Two hours later he’s back in his 
own office with a headache and a grow- 
ing bewilderment; for, on top of 
everything else, it seems that profit 
itself isn’t what he thought it was. 
According to his dictionary it means 
“The excess of returns over expendi- 
ture in a given transaction or a series 
of transactions.” But the controller has 
just told him that most of the money 
that his company spent for a new 
building and a lot of new equipment 


Don KNowLrTon is a partner in the firm of 
Hill & Knowlton, Public Relations Counsel. 
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represented cash—and was added to 
the other extra money that the corpo- 
ration already had laid away in a 
strong box or deposited in a bank— 
money over and above its needs. Of 
course the stockholders got their divi- 
dends out of the surplus; why not? 
The company didn’t need the money, 
anyhow! 

No wonder the union man on the 
soap box might go to town with this 
sort of set-up. The gate was left wide 
open! 

A study of the Balance Sheet didn’t 
help any. It didn’t make sense. It said 
that the company’s assets were exactly 
equal to its liabilities. But when you 
say that a man’s liabilities are equal 
to his assets, you mean that he’s broke; 
he isn’t worth a nickel. But you know 
that isn’t true about a company—the 
company itself says it has a surplus 
over and above its needs. What’s the 
company trying to do—cover up? 
Confuse people? 

What’s more; the Balance Sheet is 
full of phrases that might as well be 
writteri in Greek, such as “Lower of 
cost or market,” “Unconsolidated sub- 
sidiary,” “Sinking fund requirements,” 


ran 








etc. Back goes Jones to the controller’s 
office. “Why in Sam Hill,” he explodes, 
“do accountants have to use terminol 
ogy that nobody can understand?” 

The controller patiently explains tha: 
accounting terminology has developed 
over the years, like medical or chemi _ 
cal terminology; that accounting terms 
have exact meanings to accountants; 
and that they are used for the very 
reason that they do have such exact 
meanings, 

“But the employees aren’t account 
ants,” Jones objects. “What are we 
going to do?” 

To make a long story short, the 
“Profit and Loss Statement” is trans. 
lated into a table of “Income and Dis- 
tribution.” In this table, materials, 
taxes and other expenses (excluding 
payroll) are deducted from income, 
leaving the amount of money available 
for the two groups of people directly 
interested in the company—the em- 
ployees and the stockholders. 

The table then shows how much of 





this remainder went to employees, how 
much to stockholders in dividends, and 
how much was re-invested in the busi- 
ness as a protection for both groups. 
The amount of dividends plus the 
amount re-invested in the business 
(not added to surplus) represents the 
company’s earnings (not profits) as 
shown in the Annual Report to Stock- 
holders. 
The Balance Sheet becomes a table 
showing the company’s “financial po- 
sition.” In this table, the company’s 
liabilities (translated into English) are 
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More than 100,000 


Acoustical Installations 


.-- At Your Service Through Acousti-Celotex 
Distributors from Coast to Coast 


HE Acousti-Celotex* Distributor Organization pos- 
sesses a broader and more varied sound conditioning 
background than amy other group in the acoustical field! 


Through this experience— based upon more than 
100,000 installations in stores, offices, factories, schools, 
churches, hospitals, restaurants, public buildings, banks, 
theaters and other buildings—the men of this organiza- 
tion are daily assisting in thesolution of such problems as: 


e How to diagnose acoustical and noise quieting diffi- 
culties... 
© How to design architecturally for optimum acoustics... 


‘@ How to be sure of mechanical perfection in the proper 
acoustical material and its application ... 


@ How to make certain of the acoustical installation’s 
perfect appearance and continued satisfactory perform- 
ance through the years. 


* Each of these men is thoroughly trained in sound 
conditioning practice and upholds the Acousti-Celotex 
Service Ideals. When you entrust a job to his Company, 
you may be sure it will be trouble-free. For the combina- 
tion of the world’s most widely used acoustical material 
—Acousti-Celotex—with one of these competent Sound 
Conditioning Authorities is your complete assurance of 
a job well done! 

The advice of your Agousti-Celotex Distributor is 





ACOUST 


yours without obligation—and he guarantees results. 
The extra service he offers in no way affects his ability 
to compete on the smallest or the largest job. That 
service is the unwritten plus value that goes with every 
specification for Acousti-Celotex. 

Feel free to call upon the Acousti-Celotex Distributor 
nearest you. Or drop a note to us. It will bring a trained 
Sound Conditioning Expert to your desk. Write: The 
Celotex Corporation, Dept. A-347, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





I-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fibre ile SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex DistriLutors Everywhere. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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The following nationally recog- 
nized Organizations, are pleased 
to have served FORBES Magazine 


of Business in its steady circulation 
progress: 


NATIONAL CIRCULATING CO., INC. 
1270 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LITERARY ASSOCIATION 
Deming Building 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


‘PERIODICAL SALES CO. 
1104 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


PUBLISHERS CONTINENTAL SALES CORP. 
1780 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


THE PUBLISHERS GUILD, INC. 
1440 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 


READERS-SERVICE BUREAU 
3205 North Clark Street 
Chicago 13, IIl. 


UNION CIRCULATION CoO., INC. 
5 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N. Y. 


W. join with American industry 
in honoring FORBES Magazine on 
its 30th Anniversary and look 
forward to its continued circula- 
tion growth. 
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subtracted from the company’s assets 


(similarly translated)—leaving a re- 
mainder which represents the stock- 
holders’ investment in the company. 

In due course, the Report to Em- 
ployees comes out. The boss looks it 
over. “You know,” he says, “I think 
we had better send this to our stock- 
holders as well as our employees. They 
can understand this a lot better than 
the formal report we sent them a few 
weeks ago.” 

That’s when Jones pops the $64 
question: “Why send two reports? 
Next year, why don’t you revise the 
terminology of the Stockholders’ Re- 
port so that they can understand it in 
the first place?” 

Why not, indeed? 


NOT EASY, BUT— 


Well, it isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
Tradition, accuracy of accountancy” 
practice, and the law are all inextrica- 
bly involved in the problem. And yet 
—does it make sense for a corporation 
deliberately to put out “information” 
that the average stockholder, the em- 
ployee, and the public can’t under- 
stand—and then put out more infor- 
mation explaining that the first infor- 
mation doesn’t mean what it says? 
Could any procedure be devised which 
would be more productive of public 
distrust and lack of understanding? 
Could there be any more wide open 
invitation to misrepresentation on the 
part of the left-wing orator on the soap 
box? 

In the past few years, business has 
taken some forward steps toward an 
improvement of annual stockholders’ 
reports, with many companies revamp- 
ing them completely. But much re- 
mains to be done. For one thing, ac- 
countants, lawyers and industrial and 
public relations men might put their 
heads together toward a further clari- 
fication of terminology which still 
tends to be more confusing than, in- 
formative. 

Management must realize that the 
manifold facts and figures involved in 
accounting have proven, in most cases, 
practically unintelligible to the average 
reader. He simply cannot correlate the 
facts as set forth with the various func- 
tions performed by a corporation. 





The man who depends upon his 
bank account to insure him a 
happy life reaps disappointment.— 
FORBES, Sept. 15, 1917. 
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e are pleased to have supplied FORBES 
Magazine of Business with graphic arts 
material that last year enabled it to win an 
Honorable Mention in the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association’s Annual Awards: 


H. P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY THOMAS A. KopPeL Co., INC. i 

, Paper Merchants and Envelope Mfgrs. Promotional Printing a 
14 West Third Street, New York 12 228 East 45 Street, New York 17 | 

| ALBERT AREWSON PRESS, INC. Gro. W. MILLaR & Co., INC. / 
; Direct Mail Color Printing Paper and Paper Mill Supplies ul 
: 460 West 34 Street, New York 1 284 Lafayette Street, New York 17 it 
BACHMAN REPRODUCTION SERVICE NEW UTRECHT PREss, INC. i 
; Offset Lithography Direct Mail Printing i 
< 250 East 43 Street, New York 17 6301 New Utrecht Ave., Brooklyn 19 
4 BOLLINGER SERVICE REINHOLD-GOULD, INC. 
. Multigraphing and Mailing Modern Printing Paper 
e 141 West 17 Street, New York 11 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
P 





FRANKLIN PAPER & TWINE Corp. SUPERIOR COLOR Co., INC. 
Packaging Engineers Photo Engravers 
70-72 Laight Street, New York 13 209 West 38 Street, New York 17 


BERT KIRCHHEIMER J. A. WANT ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Commercial Artist Direct Mail and Photo Offset 
56 Fort Washington Ave., New York 32 122 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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industry in saluting FORBES Magazine 
on its 30th Anniversary and wish it many 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Character For 
Your Buildings 


INCE the war, business has become __ ness is concerned, it is doing a better 
increasingly public relations-minded. job today than ever. And the impor- 
So far as developing executives as tance of trade names in the mind of 
personalities in the public conscious- the public has long been established. 











The Petroleum Industry is a Progressive Industry 
Dedicated to Serve Mankind Faithfully and Well 








Again. .» AROUND THE WORLD 


Astrade lanes have reopened around the world, 
the familiar trademark Veedol has reappeared in 
many distant lands. For wherever fine petroleum 
lubricants are used, the Veedol name long has 
signified superb quality. And rightlyso,for every 
drop of Veedol Motor Oil produced at Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company’s great refinery 
in Bayonne, N. J., is made from Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, crude —the finest in the world. 


TIDE WATER 
a= ASSOCIATED 
OlL COMPANY 








But a vast field of public relations is 
still virtually untouched—the field of 
commercial properties. Almost any 
property, office building or plant, of 
good size and construction, can be lift- 
ed from the ranks of “just another 
structure” and given a specific charac- 
ter of its own. And the public’s ac- 
ceptance of a commercial building is 
one of the most important points to a 
prospective tenant. 

How, then, can you establish charac- 
ter in your company’s properties? 

In general, it can be done by capi- 
talizing on their physical aspects and 
location, by unusual advertising, pub- 
licity and promotion programs. A 
building with character, a plant with 
a good reputation, is accepted by the 
public as a good citizen. The com- 
pany, its products and its officers enjoy 
increased prestige. Word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising will result in more people 
speaking favorably of the organization. 

Structures such as the Empire State 
Building, Rockefeller Center, the Mer- 
chandise Mart, the Wrigley Building, 
with its attention-getting exterior night 
lighting, and hotels like the St. Moritz 
(“America’s First Truly Continental 
Hotel”), the Barbizon Plaza (“The 
World’s Largest Art-Music Center”), 
and the Astor (“At the Nation’s Cross- 
Roads”), are good examples of build- 
ings that stand out in the nation’s con- 
sciousness. 


PLANNED PROGRAM NEEDED 

They have developed “personality.” 
And yet these buildings are not unique. 
Each has a few individual features, 
but also has points in common with 
many other structures. Much of the 
public awareness of these buildings is 
due simply to a carefully planned, well 
developed program for establishing 
character, something nearly any busi- 
ness can do—to its profit—with its 
own properties. 

The height of the Empire State 
Building, with its observation tower, 
was not the only feature emphasized 
in selling it to the public. Al Smith’s 
interest in and connection with it was 
one of its biggest assets during the 
depression years, and produced a tre- 
mendous quantity of high-grade pub- 
licity. 

Rockefeller Center, with its millions 
of visitors each year, is another out- 
standing illustration of the benefits 
that can result from a good character- 
building public relations program. 
The skating rink, the roof-top tulip 
garden, the Christmas carols, parties 
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building, in any community. 

When Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, acquired Chicago’s Merchan- 
dise Mart, “the world’s largest com- 
mercial building,” this mammoth 
structure began to benefit by several 
high-class promotional “stunts.” One 
of the best was its “flag-raising” proj- 
ect, whereby the principal holiday of 
practically all foreign countries was 
noted with the hoisting of the flag and 
the personal appearance of the nation’s 
top representative in the United States. 
This emphasized the vast world-wide 
operation of the Mart, carried its fame 
to all parts of the world. 

Another “stunt” was a Fireman’s 
Ball, staged to mark the 75th anniver- 
sary of the Chicago fire. Still another 
was the first helicopter mail delivery 
to a commercial building, emphasiz- 
ing the size of the Mart and the pro- 
gressiveness of its management. Re- 
sult: thousands of dollars worth of free 
advertising. 


SIX BASIC STEPS 


Whether a building is new or old, 
changing hands or undergoing renova- 
tions, or even if it’s still unbuilt, the 
owners or operators should consider 
six points in establishing a program 
for selling its character. 

1. Study the reason for the building. 
This is as important as. the location, 
transit conditions and special features 
of the structure: A new building’s 
character should be under construction 
before ground is broken. In an exist- 
ing building, many unusual features 
may be revealed by checking its his- 
tory. In either event, there is a plat- 


form for establishing “an era of pub- - 


lic receptivity,” an opportunity to cre- 
ate in the mind of the public a con- 
sciousness of the building. 

2. Establish a policy. To success- 
fully promote a character for a build- 
ing it is necessary to have a complete 
and thorough agreement on policy and 
campaign details, on the part of the 
owner, the tenants and the building 
employees. 

3. Acquire a personality. A color- 
ful and interesting personality is in- 
valuable for publicity purposes. But 
watch out for over-playing or over- 
quoting a single personality. It may 
result in a “kick-back” or resentment 
by either the press or public. 

4. Stimulate participating activities. 
Contacts with associations and groups 
NOVEMBER 15, 1947 





are features 


and orations_ar ott Kindy Sela @ leol 0k gic 
that could be applied to practically any. 


interest in the building. These con- 
tacts also offer opportunities for tie-in 
promotional activities. However, it is 
unwise and unnecessary to give re- 
duced rentals or free space to anyone 
to get promotional co-operation. The 
other tenants will learn of the conces- 
sion and the building will be cheap- 
ened. 

5. Select distinctive uniforms. The 
details of employees’ appearance, } 
dress, uniform, etc., are very impor- 
tant in establishing a building’s char- 





acter. The visitor gets his first im- 
pression from what he sees as he ap- 
proaches the building. 

6. Establish a publicity department. 
This will serve as a news bureau, or 
clearing house, for the working press 
—trade and general—who will be in- 
terested in stories on the building, its 
management and tenants. In addition, 
the publicity department should serve 
as co-ordinator of news releases which 
tenants may desire, and can provide 
such counsel and advice as may be 
desired.— WILLIAM CLARK DAFFRON. 
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At your request, we shall be glad to 
arrange an informative interview be- 


tween you and a Prudential 
Group Specialist. 











THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J 
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Anniversary Dinner Photos 


(Conflased from page 28) 


On the dais, from left to right: Governor Dewey, L. to R., $. C. Allyn, J. D. Biggers, L. H. Brown, W. S. 
Maicolm Forbes, B. C. Forbes, and Thomas E. Wilson Carpenter, M. W. Clement, J. L. Collyer, C. D. Dallas 





Left to right, Glenn L. Martin, Richard K. Melion, Er- 


Also on dais, L. to R., Bruce Forbes, Harvey Firestone, 
Henry Ford Il (youngest of “the 50"), Clarence Francis nest E. Norris, James H. Rand and Gordon S. Rentschier 


Four more of the “Foremost Fifty": L. to R., Bernard In usual order: Eddie Rickenbacker, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Gimbel, Sam Goldwyn, Eugene Grace, Paul Hoffman Emil Schram, Tom Watson, the C. E. Wilsons (GEEGM) 
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B. C, Forbes 


Mill Robert R. Young, Chesapeake & Ohio 


James H. Rand, Remington-Rand 


Walter S$. Carpenter, du Pont Gordon S. Rentschier, National City Bank Walter S$. Gifford, American Tel. & Tel. 


John L. Collyer, B. F. Goodrich C. Donald Dallas, Revere Copper & Brass Robert W. Woodreff, Coca-Cola 
NOVEMBER 15, 1947 
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How to Hold A Conference 


> Resapte any business subject can 
be handled by the conference 
method, if the solution can be found 
in experience and opinion. A subject 
that can be satisfied with facts doesn’t 
call for discussion—a conference is not 
the proper method for instruction. But 
a subject for which a workable an- 
swer can be reached in judgment can 
be handled successfully. 

The subject must be important, 
vital. And it should indicateytrouble. 
But without a method of stimulating 
and leading the discussion a meeting 
usually gets nowhere. Under skilled 
leadership the discussion stays on the 
track, moves to a productive outcome. 
There are four essential steps: First, 
the group leader presents the subject 
and tries to give it scope and definition 


before discussion begins. Second, he 
begins to pull out the group’s informa- 
tion on the subject, listing the troubles, 
defects, disagreements, etc., contrib- 
uted by the members. Only when the 
subject has been through the wringer 
should he be willing to move along. 

Third, the leader usually announces 
a definite break in procedure. They 
have been exploring—now they must 
analyze: compare one fact with an- 
other, eliminate, expand, modify, etc. 
Fourth comes the action section, and 
the danger section. It is discussed 
more fully as policy. 

The development of discussion lies 
in the realm of pure logic, leaning 
heavily on psychology. The leader 
may not seem to be doing much to 


steer the discussion, but he should be 
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' AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


294 


Has Completed Negotiations to Acquire the 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATIO 
Chicago, Illinois . 
Capital and Surplus Over $3,900,000 


by the purchase of all of its capital stock. 
a <2 


Founded 54 years ago, the Oscar Heineman Corporation is 
one of the largest processors of yarns in the industry, for 
the hosiery and knit goods trade. 


It is contemplated that present operations will be carried 
on as heretofore and expanded; retaining present manage- 
ment and personnel. After October 31 the Company will 
be operated as Oscar Heineman Corporation, division of 
Aetna Industrial Corporation. 


x * * 


Aetna Industrial Corporation, a well established 
operating-owner company, desires to acquire for cash 
additional sound, going businesses in other industries. 


At least $200,000 should be involved . . . preferably 
upwards of $1,000,000. We are not brokers . . . we 
purchase for our own account only . . . decide quickly, 
appraise fairly, pay all cash promptly. Confidential 
negotiations assured. We also participate in . . . ex- 
pand or reorganize businesses. 


Address the Chairman of our Board, Mr. W. W. Weismann, 
personally if you wish. ; 


|} AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


565 Fifth Avenue e New York e« Plaza 3-7870 
Capital Available—Over $5,000,000 
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ly toward its objective, 

That objective may be a better un 
derstanding of the subject, a con- 
sensus, a conclusion, or a definite step 
toward action. It must be the wish 
and the will of the members, freely dis- 
cussed and arrived at. 

For best results the group must be 
large enough to bring adequate experi- 
ence and judgment to bear on the sub- 
ject, to uncover all the facts, and to 
carry the analysis to some profitable 
end. It must be small enough to allow 
time for every member to talk as often 
and as freely as he wishes. 

The great value of the conference 
method is in its use of the democratic 
technique of bringing men together to 
reason through their common troubles. 
It’s the town-hall, hot-stove, or cracker- 
barrel method, the American way of. 
talking things out. The method im- 


proves these basic customs by supply- 
ing skilled leadership to keep the dis- 
cussion on the track, avoiding per- 
sonalities, while plodding logically and 
deliberately toward a better under- 
standing.—G. B. ARTHUR. 








“Take a letter, Miss Smith!" 








PHOTO CREDITS 


Cover photograph and all Lancaster 

pictures: Carl Wilson, Lancaster, O. 
Banquet photographs: David Berns. 
Aerial view of Lancaster (page 50): . 

Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
Photographs of Henry Ford and 

Charles Luckman: Harris & Ewing. 
Photograph of Henry Luce: Karsh. 
Art Director: Bert Kirchheimer. 
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constantly working to keep it in logical ; 
channels, to keep it moving consistent-— 





























: ; ‘, ae ie ’- THe general tone of this issue’s map is 

- b M € not up fo the November 1 level. The num- 

- or es aps oe ber of areas moving ahead has decreased 

from 27 to 5; the number of areas where 

e e,°0e business has been slipping for at least a 

Business Conditions month has risen to 10. There is only one 

new advancing area, but it is the key 

region of New York: The four poor areas 

reported in the last issue are all repeaters 
this time. 

Business is better than it was last year 
in every zone, and in five regions shows 
the same or better than it did compared 
with a month ago. In seven of the eight 
zones, however, business does not show 
as much of an advance over 1946 as it 
did two weeks ago. The largest drop is in 
New England. 

Annual comparison must be regarded 
much more optimistically than a while 
back, however, since in November, 1946, 
controls had been lifted and business was 
booming. | 

The list of 10 best cities shows six re- 
peaters from the previous listing. A re- 
view of the past 10 issues reveals that 
seven cities have each appeared five or 
more times, account for 40% of all the 
listings. The cities are: Tulsa (7 times) ; 









CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON- 





SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). Detroit (7 times) ; Amarillo (6 times) ; 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY Butte (5 times) : Denver (5 times) ; Salt 
PRECEDING PERIODS. Lake (5 times); Peoria (5 times). 
4 
These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis NEW ENGLAND 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on , 
q the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for thé separate areas. 
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Vital in a democracy are all 
the means for clear expression 
of public opinion. 

That is why so much of our 
basic law is dedicated to safe- 
guarding our freedoms of 
speech, press, assemblage and 
worship. 

Indeed, the two most funda- 
mental means for expression 
of public attitudes are old as 
the nation itself: 


1—The free American election 
2—The free American market 


Through the former, the voice 
of the people is heard on 
issues related to government; 
through the latter, the people 
speak their hopes and their 
apprehensions regarding eco- 
nomic questions that affect 
the national welfare. 


coon Whey B 


Both channels of public ex- 
pression are necessary to the 
democratic system. Both your 
neighborhood voting place 
and the New York Stock Ex- 
change provide common meet- 
ing grounds for all shades of 
opinion ...and on both, the 
majority opinion being regis- 
tered at the moment is the one 
that prevails. 


No one pretends that the ma- 
jority is always right, either 
at the voting place or on the 
market place. That is another 
of democracy’s freedoms—the 
privilege of being wrong. 


But, just as a thermometer is 
expected to record the tem- 
perature, not create it—the 
election returns and the 
market quotations both give 
accurate measure of the 
opinions of the majority, while 








making no attempt to sit in 
judgment on the correctness 
of those opinions. 


Second only to preserving the 
purity of the ballot is the need 
for preserving the integrity of 





the market place. This Ex- 
change recognizes its responsi- 
bility. No artificial influences 
must affect prices and thereby 
distort the clear expression of 
public opinion. To that end, 
we maintain a degree of self- 
imposed reguiation unsur- 
passed in strictness. : 


Thus, the optimism and pessi- 
mism expressed here daily in 
the rise or fall of prices is the 
viewpoint of the public... 
uncolored by other influences. 


Truly, the voice of the people 
speaks more clearly and force- 





fully through this Exchange 
and the other organized 
markets of the country than 
through any other single 
means of expression, save the 
polling place. 


And on the market place, 
alone among all the forums of 
public expression, the people 
back their opinions with their 
dollars. 


That oft-repeated question, 
**What'did the market do to- 
day?” is just another way of 
asking, “‘What did the people 
think today?” 


“What is Wall Street saying?” 
can properly be interpreted as 
‘What is Main Street doing?” 


New York StTocK EXCHANGE 
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Short-Range Optimism; 


One pay—long before another 30 years—the 
world will have to pay direly for the maniacal 
destruction of life and property entailed by the 
most costly war in human history. 

How soon the terrible day of reckoning will set 
in isn’t predictable. 

My feeling is that the United States will enjoy 
large-scale business and employment for at least 
two-three years—perhaps considerably longer. 


The most important date on America’s calendar 
is November 4, 1948. 
Should the people elect a Republican President 


and Congress, the economic effect unquestionably 


would be stabilizing. 

I cannot share the cocksureness currently wide- 
spreadly expressed that a sweeping Republican 
victory is absolutely assured. 

Nevertheless, after seriously pondering the so- 
cial-political currents and trends throughout the 
world as well as here, I am inclined to think that 
the majority of American voters will, as they did 
last November, favor return to the historic Amer- 
ican way of life, will favor curbing of still further 
governmental regulation of our lives, still further 
curbing of our long-cherished free enterprise. 


The tax burdens confronting Americans are 
staggering. They are unlikely to be substantially 
lightened for several years. 





Later ——! 


Our Government, rightly in my judgment, is 
assuming enormous obligations to succor gasping 
Europe. After all, every right-thinking person ac- 
cepts that “We are our brother’s keeper.” 

Of one thing I am confident: Right, which moti- 
vates America, will triumph over might, which 
motivates Soviet Russia. 

America is humanitarian. Russia is totalitarian, 
tyrannical. 

“God still is in heaven.” 

So, sorely beset though we are today with im- 
measurable problems international and domestic, 
I have faith that we will wrestle successfully with 
them ultimately. 

I cannot envision Russia dominating the world. 
I cannot even envision Russia forcing the United 
States to wage war on her in the next few years. 
Certainly not as long as we exclusively possess the 
atomic bomb. 

I am hopeful that domestic inflation will not 
be permitted to riot ruinously, am hopeful that 
the American people will clip the wings of Na- 
poleonic, defiant, dictatorial labor union leaders. 


To sum up, I am optimistic, not pessimistic, 
over the nearby future of America. But, as already 
stated, the time will come when we and all other 
peoples will have to pay to the hilt for the un- 
conscionable destruction wrought by insensate 
war. —B. C. Fores. 
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approach” 


for investors too 


In many an airline board meeting, 
the new “Controlled Approach” 
methods for bringing a plane 
down through thick weather are 
regarded as a postwar synonym for 
“profits”. All-weather flying means 
more passenger miles flown, less 
empty seats, more “profits”. 

To investors seeking safe land- 
ings in the selection of airline se- 
curities, the new MLPF&B survey 
offers a “Controlled Approach” in 
obtaining facts that are vital to 
sound investment decisions. 

The survey explains the big 
paradox in the airline picture: 
Why earnings have been reduced 
while new records are being made 
in volume and revenue. It also 
takes the measure of such thorny 
problems as operating costs, new 
equipment needs, increased ser- 
vices, and current financial posi- 
tion. As always, the facts—favor- 
able and unfavorable—are concise 
and unvarnished, add up to a full 
length picture of the industry as 
a whole. 

In addition, “AmRLINES—1947” 
provides individual analyses of 18 
airlines, together with detailed re- 

rts of interim earnings. 

We'd like you to have a copy of 
this highly readable study if you 
are really interested in airline se- 
curities. We're sure you'll find it 
helpful. There’s no cost. Just ask 
for “AIRLINES—1947”. Address 


Department T-4 


_ Merritt Lyncu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 93 Cities 


a “controlled 
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To Wall St. 


Volume 


NE of the great and useful threads 

running through the fabric of 
Stock Market movements is the factor 
of Volume. Volume, or the number of 
shares traded, changes as the price 
shifts occur, and often gives us valu- 
able clues to the underlying conditions 
in the market. 

The volume figures which are avail- 
able to us are inadequate in some re- 
spects. There are some important omis- 
sions. Stopped sales, the volume on 
other Exchanges, and over-the-counter 
sales are not included. It would be 
more precise if we had those figures. 
But as a rule of thumb measurement, 
present volume figures are fruitful. 


AN ESSENTIAL TOOL 


Volume normally follows the trend. 
It tends to run larger when prices are 
moving in the direction of the Major 
Trend, and lower when prices are mov- 
ing counter to the Major Trend. 

The over-all generalization is simple 
and rational. 

The volume line is an essential tool 
for the student of the stock market. 

It is well to plot the daily volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
a chart of some daily Composite Aver- 
age. The price line and the volume line 
must be studied in conjunction for 
fruitful interpretations. 

It is the relative changes in volume, 
rather than the mere magnitude of the 
daily turnover, which is significant. 
As long as prices continue to move in 
proportion to the volume, the forecast 
is for continuation of the move. /n- 
creased volume and decreased price 
progress constitute a warning of re- 
versal or correction. If this occurs on 
an advance, it indicates that the mar- 
ket is running into as much stock as 
can be successfully absorbed at that 
level. 


Josepx MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 





By JOSEPH MINDELL 


As the market rises, it runs into 
more and more selling. More stock 
appears for sale on every rally. This 
ultimately slows down the rate of ad- 
vance. The mechanics on a decline are 
similar. 

When the relationship of the volume 
line to the price line gives us warnings, 
it is a directive to study our other 
important measurements for clues. 

The trader who habitually takes ac- 
tion on the basis of single clues is 
doomed to misfortune. Any one iso- 
lated clue may be an accident. Vol- 
ume indications on any single day 
may merely reflect some exciting news. 
The most dependable volume indica- 
tions are those that are built up over 
a period of time. Also, important re- 
versals are not foreshadowed by one 
indication, but are ‘revealed in many 
different ways. Market ailments be- 
come manifest through a variety of 
symptoms which add up to a conclu- 
sion supported by diverse lines of 
evidence. 


VOLUME FOLLOWS TREND 


The tape watcher studies, in a micro- 
scopic way, the data that we watch on 
a broader scale. He watches to see if 
the larger blocks of stock sell at lower 
or higher prices. The Market Price, in 
an important sense, is really the bid 
and ask price rather than the last sale 
price. It resembles a pair of scales, 
and the volume of stock thrown out by 
the sellers and reached for by the 
buyers shows to which side the pre- 
ponderance of weight is shifted. 

For example, let us assume that the 
tape shows market prices of 50 and 
504%, and the larger volumes are on 
the upside; 50 @ 50, 1,000 @ 50%, 
100 @ 50, 1,500 @ 50%, 100 @ 50. 
In these transactions, 250 shares sold 
at 50, and 2,500 at 5014, showing that, 
at the moment, the buying is more: 
effective than the selling. 

When a large block sells on the bid, . 
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-YES—FORTUNES ARE BUILT UP 


WAITING FOR STOCK MARKET BARGAINS 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 


an. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Whe, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow”, called, “the most far-seeing eco- 
nomic guide for the future’, sent free to his ° 


improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it affords 
a direct -way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the cordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability of ac- 
tion and reaction. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments”™ said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says ...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. | 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 


evaluating fundamental psychological 











Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


personal clients with his “27 Safety. Rules” 


for investors and traders. 


been writing for this service he has fore- 





factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

_ Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfortu- 
nately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent watchful waiting. 


Often, before the fifty-point break last year, we warned 
against a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy 
at the long-term bargain bottom in the offing that promises 
to be the fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters of 
appreciation now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes. who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations. While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them from the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further. we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can, develop personality, 


seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way, That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of political and social trends. Without such guidance there is. 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde- 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dol!ars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 

“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre 
sponsibity, not sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment principles. can we build’ 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building int Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 2, Long Island, N. Y¥. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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E very YEAR, more and 
more FORBES readers share 
their enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica's fastest growing busi- 
ness magazine by giving 
Gift Subscriptions to in- 
vestors, business friends and 
associates, clients, customers, 
employees, etc. 


Magayine of Business 


In the face of rising paper, printing and production costs, FORBES Magazine 
of Business is again pleased to extend readers the following special Gift 
Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 31, 1947): 


| One-Year Gift Subscription . . . . $4 
2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . . . $6 


Each Additional One-Year Subscription . $3 
(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 
(Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 
at These Attractive Rates) 


This Christmas you'll want to remember more of your business associates 
because you know how lively FORBES has become—from the significant 
new series on “Public Relations" and "This Is Capitalism to the final page 
of "Thoughts on the Business of Life”. 


Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, will be mailed to reach 
each person on your list in the Christmas mails along with the first copy 
of FORBES. Thereafter, FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind 
the recipient throughout 1948 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, save time and money by giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. 
Avoid hectic last-minute shopping—use this convenient method of extend- 
ing Christmas and Year ‘Round Greetings to your business associates and 
employees. 


Simply send us your gift subscription lists mow. We mail gift cards and 
will gladly bill you later. 


Address Gift Subscription Manager or 
Return Subscription Card Bound in This Issue 


NIN gy 20 of Besines 


120 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11,8. Y. 











and is followed by smaller transactions 
at higher prices, only to be followed 
by another large block sold on the bid, 
this is evidence that the supply is be- 
coming more urgent. 

Again, on a very small scale, we ob. 
serve that volume follows the trend. 


USE OF VOLUME INDICATIONS 


To summarize some of our im 
portant volume relationships: 

l. To show the direction of the 
trend. 

2. In identifying climaxes, shake- 
outs, and terminal thrusts. : 

3. In judging the quality and char- 
acter of supply and demand areas 
around previous points of resistance 
and support. 

4. In identifying zones of accumu- 
lation and distribution, and judging 
when a stock is neutral and merely 
drifting. 


HIGH VOLUME IS BULLISH 


1. When it builds up consistently on 
an advance. 

2. On an upside breakout. . 

3. On a selling climax. 


HIGH VOLUME IS BEARISH 


1. When the price rise is incommen- 
surate with the volume after a long 
rise. 

2. When it builds up on a decline 
instead of diminishing. 

3. When quiet weak spots develop 
into declines and pick up. volume. 
This means that the technical position 
is so weak that the beginning of a 
decline attracts heavy selling from all 
sides. 


(To be continued) 


Congratulations 


Eugene Gifford Grace, chairman of 
the board, Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 
awarded the Charles F. Rand Gold 
Medal, for “distinguished achievement 
in mining administration.” 

G. Reed Schreiner, appointed di. 
rector of advertising, U. S. Steel Corp. 

James D. Webb, appointed vice- 
president and account supervisor of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Robert G. Page, named president of 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 

Byron C. Foy, elected president of 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries. 
Inc. \ 

Howard: G. Wascher, elected execu- 
tive vice-president, and John R. Rham- 
stine, elected vice-president of Corn 
Products Refining Co. 











Announcing A COMPREHENSIVE, PROFIT-POINTING Survey 
of OUTSTANDING STOCK MARKET OPPORTUNITIES— 





By STANDARD & POOR’S 


Market Ratings, Dividend Forecasts | —The Large “Annual Forecast” 
and Ear nings Estimat ©s for N ear ly Will contain 24 pages of Facts, Figures and Predictions, 


° ° al and will tell in straightforward language How You Can 
All Active Listed Common Stocks Make 1948 A Better Year For You. Whether your hold- 


You can obtain a complete picture of the market rating, - ings are large or small, whether your aim is profit or 
latest earnings per share data or estimated 1947 earn- income, it will pay you well to read this complete and 
ings per share, and estimated full-year 1947 dividend unbiased report on the market for 1948. For instance 


payments for this list of active listed common stocks— you can obtain our Definite Market Opinions, Earnings- 
the most complete summary of its kind this service Per-Share Figures, Full-Year 1947 Earnings Estimates, 


has ever issued. and Estimated 1947 Dividend Payments of nearly all of 
The work involved in assembling the original data and the active listed Common Stocks. 
evaluating this wide range of securities cost thousands 7 
of dollars and - the combined effort and judg- —Sound Low-Priced Stocks 
ment of a large staff. ‘ p 
This complete ratings-earnings-dividend section can With Standard & Poor S$ Ratings 


be especially valuable to you because it represents: 
(1) Reliable information uncovered by our field 
staff, supplemented by our records, and analyzed 
by a large research organization; 

(2) A great saving in time, as highly technical 
tax computations have to be made to provide you 
with dependable earnings estimates; 


Thorough appraisal of all active low-priced stocks selling 
from 1 to 15 will be a part ef this comprehensive 1948 
annual forecast. 


In addition to the wide range of specific securities 


covered, this report will include original investment 
studies on the following subjects: 





(3) A quick way of noting dividend expectations 1. Stock Market Forecast—The kind of securities 
for leading stocks, making it a handy guide for offering you best results in 1948—An unhedged 
estimating your income for tax purposes. In discussion of business, commodity, monetary and 
short, this study gives you a rating and statistical inflation trends. 
check on listed issues. . 2. Bond Market Forecast—Clear advice on how 
You will see sharp price divergences in hundreds of you can cope with profit and protection problems 
common stocks in the very near future. By anticipating connected with all types of obligations. 
these changes now we believe that you can strengthen 3. Election—General political prospects—Standard 
your list of holdings, get rid of over-valued stocks and & Poor’s prediction. 
get set for profits in the kind of sécurities due to score ' 4. Long-term Study of Earnings and Their Rela- 
strong recovery. tionship to Stock Prices. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER ALSO GIVES YOU... 


1. Annual Forecast for 1948. Group 3—Securities—mainly common stocks—selected primarily 
2 Weekly Advisory Bulletins mailed every for the income and stability required for conservative investment 
aeee accounts. 
3 Personal Consultation Privilege. : Group 4—-Preferred Stocks and Bonds in this group stress pro- 
4 Supervised Program. tection of principal without undue sacrifice of income return. 
T ou select securities to meet your investment objectives, 
the oo Advisory Bulletins provide you with a Supervised 5 | ag ket Pevesarte. aw ffecti 
P m containing four groups of securities. The poli you Cc. a ; a summary o —_ me eve opments affecting near- 
should follow in regard to these Supervised Issues is definitely term anc long-term trends of stock prices. 
stated each week. ; ; 6 Stock Analyses and Recommendations. 
Group 5 Coretely selected capital-gains stocks, for profit in 7. Program Follow-up and Market Policy. 
Group 2—Dividend Paying Securities likely to benefit more than & Substantial Loose-leaf Binder (Size 10” x 1144”) 
average from long-term growth in business and earnings. To hold Weekly Advisory Bulletins. 

See a gen ene ome HANDY ORDER COUPON eae on ape 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION—345 Hudson Street, New York 14,N. Y. Date............. Secspecuscequunseiill j 
Yes—Send me your Annual Forecast for 1948 and enter my subscription for Poor’s Complete Investment 
Advisory Service. Now to June 15, 1948 (including 1 month of extra Service) only $35. i 

C) Bill me later. [)-Stamp my name in Gold Lettering on Binder. Jn accordance with the Invest- 
C Send Listing Form For Review of my list—No extra charge. ment Advisors’ Act of 1940 under 
which we are registered, no 

; NAME> Sheth ae omg Gh ho One 6 6 Wb 6 6 OD.S ES 6 OA HRS OOD OSTEOE ECE OCOHE FOR OCS EECOO ECHOES OSCE OEEKE Pteeeececens transfer of this subscription 


Re SORES eet GPR Mare aE Re pee eo Be kad AY SD 2 Ta ene Sa shall be made without the 
eg Bt ial ZONE........ GORDIE eos. Secdaccs client’s approval. } 


Es a canes choad ehdeapes eh sapegeahed'de bv ubseserice csleyedugdeatabevvsecccbueind Ab13-172 
BEEN OEE OE EE es )=)h)—h hl Ue ee 
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LONG-TERM PLANNING 
TO MINIMIZE LOSS 


An individual’s failure to ef- 
fect coordingted plans for 
both current investment man- 
agement and ultimate disposi- 
tion of his estate can easily 
result in dismaying waste and 
shocking loss to his heirs. 


This contingency is met under 
our new and broadened con- 
cept of true investment counsel, 
which turns specialized ex- 
perience, research and un- 
biased judgment to the task of 
creating a practical plan to 
conserve wealth for your heirs 
as well as to provide sound 
management for your secur- 
ities during your lifetime. 
Those with holding of $100,000 
or more are invited to write 
on their letterhead for our 
new booklet, “Money Man- 
agement.” No obligation. 





SHERIDAN, FARWELL 
& MORRISON, Inc. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
Telephone State 2351 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


“Growth” Stocks for 









AREFULLY selected growth stocks 
should constitute the backlog of 
every balanced portfolio. 

There is probably no better method 
for building capital for a long-range 
investment objective. Thus, stocks of 
this type may be used for such long- 


Capital Building 5, w 


C. HANSON 


ing power will continue to rise for 
years to come, in contrast with purely 
cyclical issues where profits follow the 
business cycle—rising sharply in 8 
period of boom and declining or dis- 
appearing when business slackens. 
Outstanding examples of the latter 
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FALL 1947. EDITION 


500 


CYCLI-GRAPHS | 


with Monthly Price Ranges up te | 


date through recent markets. 
128 pages, 82x11” 
Dramatizing 12% historic years (1935 


I} to 1947), this graphic 128-page com- 


pendium contains individual charts of 


for 500 leading stocks 
i] major market averages. The stocks charted 


charts reveal the characteristic 
pattern of each stock. Only 


“action” charts like CYCLI- | 


trends that swing stocks a their 
cycles. Upward-tilting earnings 


. Sharp 


] Zhe 22¥eyear CYCLI-GRAPHS pro- 
| vide a long-range = 
| which serves as a useful 


in our monthly 303 SE- 
CURITY CHART Folios. | 


FREE—Write Dept. om-0005 for 
sample—no obligation 


SECURITIES RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


141 Milk St, Boston 9, Mass. | 








PERTINENT STATISTICS ON GROWTH STOCKS 
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on new stock and $1.62% on old stock. 


1946-1947 
Earnings per Share Dividends Per Sh. Price Range Recem) 
1946 ©©Est.1947 1946 Est. 1947 H Ls=~P rice 
American Airlines ........... d0.14 dee — on 19%— 8% “9 
American Cyanamid ......... 2909 350 150 2.00 53%— 41% 4 
Celanese Corp. ..........+.- 2.36 260 187%* 1.90 27%— 17% 27 
TRRED BSTVEOS  o..ccccesicccses 641 10.00 “ 4l%e— 20% 39 
Columbia Gas & Elec......... 1.20 ¥ 0.30 0.75 14— 8% 12 
Commercial Solvents ........ 2.17 3.00 1,00 1.50 32%— 19 23 
i lnineeeekd gene iiiud 944 1050 700 750 227 —16l 189 
Eastman Kodak ......ccccce. 2.85 3.35 700¢ 1.75f 48%4— 42% 45 
El Paso Nat. Gas............ 3.75 490 240 240 61%— “4% = 58 
i otic pace ceeneoeewl 6.42 7.80 2.50 3.00 78 — 57% 70 
Hercules Powder ............ 3.03 4.00 1.75°° 175 72%— 4% % 
Masonite Corp. ...cccccccsccs 3.67 7.30 150 250 75 —39% 56 
Monsanto Chem. ...........- 2.37 5.00 175 2.50 63%— 49% 62 
National Supply ............. 148 4.00 ase ons 3 —11l% 21 
Nopco Chemical ............. 461... --» 150 72»— 34 35 
DED cchsccheeweavehkens 1.09 0.90 1,00 40%4— 21% 28 
TL 0 cnn koe eeonns 7.17 cea 3.70 2.00 80 — 35% 49 
Pittsburgh Pl. Glass......... 1.92 3.25 1.20 1.50 48%— 30 39 
PT .ccossbeccesecacs 1.17 sian bine 037% 18%— 7 8 
eee, Gt OF Wd: cc cccccccs 650. 925 308 4.00 78%—61% 76 
United Airlines ............. 0.58 ae 0.50 bes 54%— 18% 21 
ee 3.71 3.90 0.80 1.00 70%4— 23% +$%>}R$1 


{Includes $0.75 on new stock and $1 on old stock. ** Includes $1.50 on new 
stock and $0.25 on old stock. +On old stock. {On new stock only. * Includes $0.25 





term programs as agretirement fund, to 
finance a growing child’s education, or 
for many similar purposes. 

Not the least advantage of planning 
for long-term capital building is the 
more favorable tax treatment accorded 
to profits thus accrued, which come 
under capital gains levy rather than 
the less favorable surtax rates. 

But in order to achieve maximum 
results, one must distinguish carefully 
between true growth stocks and those 
having only a short-lived prospective 
earnings expansion. The bona fide 
“growth” situation is one whose earn- 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 





S the field of finance. 


are Steel, Auto, Railroad, Rail Equip- 
ment and most Machinery shares. 

A few simple but reliable yardsticke 
for appraising genuine growth equities 
apply. Broadly speaking, the nature oi 
the industry in which the company 
operates is one of. the best clues to, its 
future earnings potential. Thus, it is 
not surprising to find many of today’s 
growth shares in the petroleum, chem. 
ical, air transportation and pharmaceu- 


. tical industries. 


Listed in the appended table are a 
number of selected growth stocks. 

Actually, there are many excellent 
growth situations in addition to those 
summarized here. However, the selec- 
tions are fairly typical of the com- 
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Data and Chart of the Sensitive Index published weekly in our Bulletins. 


An Elementary Key to the Above Chart: 


1. WS MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) SELLING. If after a decline the Sensi- 
tive Index declines sharply into new low levels, while one or both of the 
averages stay above their previous corresponding bottom, we consider it a sign 
of Weak Selling, and expect a rally to materialize. 


2, WB MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) BUYING. If after an advance the 
Sensitive Index advances sharply into higher levels, while at least one of the 
averages does not advance above its previous corresponding top, we consider 
it a sign of Weak Buying, and expect a reaction to set in. 


3. SS MEANS STRONG (OR ELITE) SELLING. When the Sensitive Index 
declines while the market advances, we consider it a sign of Strong Selling, 
and a signal of important declines to follow. 


4. E MEANS EXHAUSTION OF MOVEMENT and we consider it a sign 


of reaction. 


5. (?) A FORMATION that we consider a signal for an important movement. 


Here is how we interpreted these 
signals in our weekly bulletins: 
October 14, 1944 (WS): “Buy Signal is almost 
completed.” 

November 20, 146 (WS): “This is the time to 
pick up bargain stocks.” 


February 16, 1947 (WB): “We are now in a 
market that can start sliding down any day.” 


February 28, 197 (SS). “There were Strong 
.  eged indications in the Sensitive Index. 
The trend ahead is downwards.” 


April 11, 1947 (WS): “If by Monday or Tues- 
day (A 14-15) the market declines yn 


it will bottom for a rally.” 
May 14, 1947 (WS): “The market is at or 
sew an important serine seul cigual. Somewhat 


lower levels are possible. 


July 25, 1947 (E): “The Short Swing appears - 


to be a ching a point of sudden sharp 
e approaching a 8 


nN 


Sept. 22, 1947 (7): At present this signal is 
confidential to subscribers only. 


INVESTIGATE THIS STUDY 


It may surprise and amaze you. You may 
find it the best of all market studies. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have never tried this service before. 
send $10.00 for a 3-Month Trial Service. This 
is a special offer, good for a short time only— 
Send Now!’ Te 
With your Trial Subscription you will re- 
ceive: (1) Our present bulletin containing 
information of the present signal of the S..I. 
and an outline of our Stock Selector. (2) Our 
booklet explaining the action of the Sensitive 
Index with many graphic charts, and com- 
plete rules to follow when using this Index. 
(3) “THE OPEN BOOK” showing how the 
Sensitive Index was interpreted in every one 
our bulletins from November. 1946 to 
August, 1947 


Guaranteed Satisfaction: If within 30 
days after subscribing you are not 


pleased with this service, cancel it for 
full refund. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


DEPT. F-47 BOSTON 16, MASS. 





OUR STOCK 
SELECTOR 


In the kind of selective market we 
have experienced in recent months, 
a knowledge of trend, though ex- 
tremely valuable, would not neces- 
sarily have enabled the individual 
trader to capitalize fully on market 
action. Certain stocks advanced and 
declined with considerably more 
volatility and impetus than the gen- 
eral market. Indeed, this is fre- 
quently the case. 


In our STOCK SELECTOR group,. 
we make available to our clients a 
list of issues which, for technical 
reasons, we expect to out-perform 
or out-react the market. 


Naturally, we cannot reveal that 
list here, but we can give you an 
inkling of how it worked out in two 
pivotal market situations this year. 


Here is a quotation from our weekly 
bulletin of February 28, 1947: “The 
trend ahead is DOWNWARDS . 
The Stock Selector gives the fol- 
lowing to decline . . . . American 
Woolen, International Paper, Schen- 
ley, Raytheon.” Subsequent events 
bore out our forecast. American 
Woolen dropped from 50 to 28%, 
International Paper from 51 to 38%, 
Schenley from 55% to 23%, Ray- 
theon from 13% to 6%. During the 
same period the Industrials dropped 
approximately 15%. Selectivity paid 
off. 


Here are some of the Stock Selector 
issues listed in our weekly bulletin 
of May 19, 1947. After each one 
follows a figure in parenthesis indi- 
cating the percentage rise during 
the market advance to July 24th. 
“American Woolen (72%) .. . Balti- 
more & Ohio (100%) . . . Gotham 
Hosiery (65%) ... Curtis Publish- 
ing (50%) ... Mo. Kansas Texas 
65%) ... Standard Gas and El 4% 
(62%) .. . Spiegel (70%).” Dur- 
ing this same period, the industrials 
advanced approximately 15%. In 
other words, selectivity paid off 
again. 


Today, we face many market oppor- 
tunities, and those who have our 
stock selector group at their dis- 
posal are in a position to make a 
more profitable choice than they 
otherwise might. Why not try our 
special offer at this time and ex- 
amine what the SENSITIVE 
INDEX can do for you? 
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THE 
HARDING INDEX 


45 46 









Business Cycle Barometer 


A factual “forecast” of security and 
j commodity prices based on action 
of Bank Credit. The only method 
which we believe unerringly reveals 
IN ADVANCE a major “depres- 
sion” or intermediate “recession. 


| | Clearly indicates whether we are 











now in a “bull” or “bear” market. 
Please remit $5 for latest report and 
descriptive material. 







Available to new inquirers only. 


THE HARDING INDEX 


185 Devonshire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Dept. F 





























How to pick 


STOCKS 
which will 


DO BETTER 








than the market 


Many investor-traders have learned how to 
pick stocks that usually do about twice as 
well as the market. They now often make as 
much profit on $1,000 as they used to on $2,000. 
They do it with more peace of mind. Their losses 
are smaller and less frequent. Their profits are 
greater and more consistent. 

The method is not secret. It is not difficult. 
You can easily do it yourself. Complete explane- 
tion of the method together with our current 
selection and market-trend report—all for $1. 


Write for Report F-82. Send $1. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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panies in the respective industries. 

Thus, Commercial Solvents, DuPont, 
Eastman Kodak, Hercules Powder and, 
especially, Monsanto, are selected as 
typical of the chemical industry. In 
practically every case, their inherent 
growth characteristics derive from 
constant research, branching out into 
new markets, and a broadening de- 
mand for all types of products which 
they sell. Pfizer and Nopco are simi- 
larly situated, but are distinguished by 
their diversification into the realm of 
hormones, penicillin and other biolog- 
icals, 

Virtually any petroleum company 
is a growth situation. 

There are many other good exam- 
ples of growth stocks besides those here 
indicated. Standard Oil of N. J. is 
listed because of its dominant position 
and heavy research activities. Cities 
Service is an unusual situation because 
of its little-known chemical business 
supplementing its oil activities, while 
Gulf’s growth potentials are heightened 
by its constant research and explora- 
tion. 

In the air transport industry, Amer- 
ican and United have been selected 
because of their strong competitive 
position, a most important considera- 
tion. Although the air transport indus- 
try as a whole has excellent potentials 
for future growth, competition will be 
intense, and some of the weaker, mar- 
ginal operators may be hard pressed. 

Among the other issues listed, 
Celanese is interesting because of its 
diversification in chemicals, Rexall 
because of its long range merchandis- 
ing program, and National Supply be- 
cause it sells to the burgeoning oil in- 
dustry. Pepsi-Cola should continue to 
improve its position. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass is expanding all phases of its 
business—plate glass, paint and chem- 
icals, Masonite and U. S. Plywood 
manufacture products regarded as 
having good sales potentials. Actually, 
materials of this type have already been 
in a strong growth cycle for over a 
decade, but their period of best earn- 
ings expansion is believed still to lie 
in the future. 

Columbia Gas and Electric and El 
Paso Natural Gas should benefit sub- 
stantially from the continuing growth 
in the natural gas industry. The natural 
gas business has just completed a 
decade of most impressive expansion, 
and its growth from here on should be 
at a steady pace. The two companies 
mentioned represent an Appalachian 
and a Southern operator, respectively. 








You’ve dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something youcando aboutit. 

Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 


CV Ay 


Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 
your savings. Send for Standard’s 
“Save by Mail Plan” and financial 


statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. : 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California. 


Ly Lam 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


===? tos Angeles 14, Calif, 











C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. - 


d dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 
ae e the common stock of this 








C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1947. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 17 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable No- 
vember 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 


24, 1947. : 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


October 20, 1947 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forpes readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


394. One MILLION MANAGEMENT SPOKEs- 
MEN. Points up the vital role that can be 
played by America’s 1,000,000 factory fore- 
men in achieving a more friendly public 
opinion for business. Booklet stresses the 
fact that education for better understanding 
of our economic life must begin in the 
plant, gives the hows and whats involved in 
approaching the subject, analyzes the fore- 
man’s role as a key factor in the situation. 


395. SmaLtt Business—Seep Bep or De- 
mocracy. Appraising the predominant part 
played by small business in our economy, 
this authoritative and informative pamphlet 
makes specific recommendations for meeting 
its special problems, underlines its essen- 
tiality to big business. Compact, concise, 
constructive. 


396. AMERICAN INTEREST IN EUROPEAN 
Reconstruction. One of the nation’s fore- 
most bankers, discussing the world’s most 
pressing problem, sheds important light on 
its implications for the American economy, 
makes some concrete proposals as to the 
best method by which devastated countries 
can be restored to economic health. 


397. Let’s Stop Taxinc Procress. A dis- 
cussion of the need for venture capital to 
make small busines grow. Stresses the need 
for general revision of the nation’s tax laws 
and regulations to provide the means for 
the formation and upbuilding of risk enter- 
prise. An expert analysis of an increasingly 
vital problem, with pointed proposals for 
reform. 


398. Wacons Soutuwest. This fascinat- 
ing account of the old Santa Fe trail, writ- 
ten by a man who has lived the story of 
this historic route, captures the spirit and 
stirring adventure of a colorful phase of our 
country’s upbuilding. Illustrated, the bro- 
chure gives a realistic and interesting in- 
sight into America’s past. 

399. FUNDAMENTALS OF THE Price Prop- 
LeM. An analysis of a currently acute prob- 
lem, from industry’s viewpoint. Summarizes 
supply and demand and other factors re- 
sponsible for price rises, analyzes the rela- 
tions between real wages and productivity, 
profits and prices. A timely, fact-filled, de- 
tailed and comprehensive study. 


400. SHALL THE Rartroaps Go Forwarp 
orn Backwarp? Written primarily to en- 
lighten railroad employees on the serious- 
ness of the situation of dwindling railroad 
revenues and mounting costs, this brief and 
factual booklet should be of interest to all 
thoughtful citizens. A significant appraisal 
of a perplexing question that’s of vital in- 
terest to the entire economy. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1947 


75 Years of 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 














PLYMOUTH lo] Be} fe) 
DODGE yl j “4,8 CHRYSLER 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 12, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 14, 1947. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Burroughs 


185TH AND 186TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDENDS 
A quarterly dividend of fifteen cents 
($0.15) a share and an extra dividend 
of fifteen cents ($0.15) a share have’ 
been declared upon the stock of Bur- 
ROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable December 10, 1947, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
October 31, 1947. 
Detroit, Michigan, 
October 22, 1947. 


S. F. Hatt, 
Secretary 
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American , Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 

yable December 1, 1947, to stock- 
| oF of record at close of business 
November 21, 1947. 


A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 
share and a special dividend of twenty 
cents (20¢) per share on the Common 
Stock have been declared payable De- 
cember 31, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at close of business December 5, 1947. 


© JOHN E. KING 
- Treasurer 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on October 28, 1947 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.15 
per share on the Common Stock; 
both payable January 1, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
10, 1947. Transfer books will not 
be closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
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CYCLOTRON OUTLOOK for 1948 
plus Dynamic Low Priced Stock List... 
og 6 WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION: ALL 

Depart- 


1 id. Pl 
a prepaid. Please address 


Tels Ameerdat Rood, Coviegton 52, Kestesty 














MARKET OUTLOOK J Peierls. 


Stocks Are Least Inflated 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


30 August 


May June July 
“THE STOCK MARKET is one of the 
healthiest spots in the nation’s econ- 
omy.” These words, quoted from a 
recent statement by a high Federal 
Reserve Board official, confirm this 
writer's repeatedly expressed views. 

Post-war inflation has been virtually 
absent from the stock market as a 
whole. Dow-Jones industrial average is 
now only 10% higher than at V-J; 
Utilities, 7% higher; Rails are actually 
lower by 9%. Meanwhile, however, 
commodity prices and cost-of-living 
have soared. 

High prices of foods and other 
American goods needed to sustain and 
rebuild Europe have greatly compli- 
cated the problem of post-war recon- 
struction. It is hoped that our Govern- 
ment now sees the folly of some of its 
policies, particularly (1) the “boost 
wages-hold prices” fallacy, and (2) 
the sponsorship of high farm prices 
through “parity” programs and sub- 


'| sidies. 


As 1948 election campaign ap- 
proaches, Administration is striving to 
shift blame for high-cost-of-living. 
Also, to promote effective aid to Eu- 
rope, our Government wants lower 
commodity prices. It is believed Ad- 
ministration will ask Congress in spe- 
cial session for new credit controls, to 
use against mounting inflation. 

Policy of squeezing credit out of 
securities market has boomeranged. It 


September 


October November December 





has directed inflationary pressure away 
from stocks and forced it into com- 
modity-price-level and into real estate. 
This obstructing of the safety valve 
(stock market) has built up pressure 
elsewhere towards the bursting-point. 

Under present restrictions, loan 
value of even a high-grade stock’ like 
American Telephone & Telegraph is 
only 25% of its value. Buyers must 
put up at least 75% cash. Yet a flimsy 
house, at inflated prices, can be bought 
with 20% cash (Gls can buy for noth- 
ing down). Credit is easy in buying 
anything except stocks. 

Nine months’ earnings reports of 
corporations are fully up to expecta- 
tions. They support the view that divi- 
dends, already liberal in relation to 
stock prices, will be increased in many 
cases before the end of 1947. 

Reaction in stock market from Octo- 
ber highs is regarded as a minor cor- 
rection. In due course resumption oj 
uptrend appears likely. 

Once last Summer’s tops in Indus- 
trial and Rail average have been sur- 
passed, a steep rise would almost surely 
follow. . 


Favored groups to make new highs 
in 1947: Steels, Rail Equipments, 
Chemicals, Coppers, Auto Parts. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES 




















What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Q.—I am interested in plastic 


A—Bakelite Corp., 30 E. 42d St. 
New York, N. Y.; Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co, Plastic Div., Springfield, 
Mass.; Celanese Plastics Corp., 180 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Q.—Could you recommend ‘a good sales 
nandbook to be used in conjunction with in- 








THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


Gris 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
» New York 20, N. ¥. I 
November 5, 1947 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
corporation, payable on December 
15, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 
29, 1947. 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$.50 per share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of this corpora- 
tion, payable on December 10, 1947 
to stockholders of record at the 





of business November 24, 


close 

1947 

A year end dividend of $.50 per 

share has been declared on the 

Commen Stock of this corporation, 
Payable January 2, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 24, 1947. 


Checks will be mailed 
































The MYSTERY of SELF 





Unlock the secrets of self! 
Explore your mental world. 

Receive the keys to the bit- 
den \aws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs...the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 

Write: Scribe J.J.J. 


Fe ROSICRUCIANS 
- (amorc) 
San Jose - California 
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dustrial selling?—R. C. Foutz, Ladish Co.. 
Cudahy, Wis. 


A—Sales Manager’s Handbook, 
published by Dartnell Corp., 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


Q.—In your article, “Challenge to Man- 
agement,” by Albert Fancher, you mention 
a series of booklets on Worker Education. 
Where may these booklets be obtained?— 
Ricnarp F, pz Luna, Bligh-Palmer & Co., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A.—Workers Education Bureau of 
America, 1440 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


Q.—Could you recommend a book on the 
subject of Filing?—G. Ora, Honolulu 36, 
Ti 


A—“How to File and Index,” by 
B. M. Weeks, published by Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Q.—Can you furnish names of trade jour- 
nals relating to creating, patenting and mar- 
keting children’s toys; also household arti- 
cles and machines for machine shops?— 
Raymonp E. Lucas, Schenectady, N. Y. 


A.—The following trade journals 
cover the three fields you mention: 
Playthings, 71 W. 23d St., New York, 
N. Y.; House Furnishing Review, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette St.. New 
York, N. Y. 


Q.—In your article, “Science, Incorporat- 
ed,” in the Oct. 15 issue, you mention Jet 
Heat, Inc. Could you give me this company’s 
address?—H. D. Pratt, City Coal’ & Coke 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A.—Jet-Heat, Inc., 236 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Where may I get published advice on 
the operation of a woolen supply and knit- 


ting training store?—Rosert L. Wroe, Kan- 
kakee, Til. 


A—The following trade publica- 
tions should be helpful: Knit Goods 
Weekly, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.; Knitter, 218 W. Morehead 
St., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Knitted Out- 
erwear Times, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Knitting Mill News, 
345 7th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Q.—Would you kindly inform me where I 
can purchase some silver metal?—Grorce 
Kerrier, Platteville, Wis. 


A.—Handy & Harmon, 80-84 Ful- 
ton St., New York 7, N. Y.; Thomas 
J.-Dee & Co., 1900 W. Kinzu St., Chi- 
cago, IIL; Goldsmith Bros. Smelting 
& Refining Co., 58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill; The American 
Metal Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, N. Y. 











4 STOCKS 


just Rated “Buy” 
Sound Issues for Profit 
selling from $12 to $22 


NITED SERVICE is cur- 
rently recommending fou 
stocks in the lower-price range. 
which, because of good current 
earnings and bright outlook, 
appear distinctly undervalued. 
They include: 
A stock of a progressive man- 
ufacturing company earning 
around $2 a share and sell- 
ing at $12; 
A high-leveraged Utility at 
$13 with liquidating value 
well above current price; 
An attractive Airline issue 
selling below $25; and 


The stock of a maker of in- 
dustrial equipment with 
unusual growth prospects, 
selling around 20. 


We would like to send this Report to 
new readers as an example of the attractive 
investment opportunities frequently un- 
covered by UNITED SERVICE. 


Send for Bulletin FM-32 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". r: Boston 16, Mass. 








IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Savings & Loan Share Accounts 
offers these 5 advantages: 
®@ generous income (as high as 244% o 
3%) © intact principal (no market fluo 
tuation) © safety (insured by a government 
agency up to $5,000 per account) © con- 
venience (easily bought and sold—available 
in any amount) © /egality for trust funds: 
For full information by mail, address 
THE INVESTMENT DEAWERS' DIGEST 
150 Broadway > New York 7,'N. ¥. 
epeeeeeeeeeeeerereel 555 TE EE SES EEE SSS 





Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) ; 
has this day declared a cash dividend of $2.00 
per share on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on December 12, 1947, te 
stockholders of record at the close ef business, 
three o’clock, P. M., November 17, 1947. 

Checks will be mailed. 
A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
November 3, 1947. 
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HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


Allied Stores Corp Lib-Owens-Ford 
Am. Radiator Loew’s, Inc. 
Am. Telephone > 
Am. Tobacco Co. Nat. Distillers 
ade: Co. ~ > a. ees e 
er : enney (J.C.) Co. 
Cities ServiceCo. Penn. R. R. Co. 
Com. Edison Co. Pepsi-Cola Co 
Cons. Nat. Gas 
Detroit Edison 
Firestone T&R Western Union 
General Motors Youngstown S&T 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad to us. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-57. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


KA” 





FRKKAKRAAAKKKEKEEET, 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 214% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
SOUTHERN FEDERAL Invest- 
ment Certificates: 


@ Federally Insured up to 
$5000. 


BB. 


@ Current Dividend rate 212% 
per annum. 


@ Assets over $7,500,000.00. 
. Your Inquiry Invited 


SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
John L. Conner, President 
“ny cenyyyyunnsnsyyyet 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
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League Officers Report at Annual Meeting 


bea year’s annual meeting of the 
Investors League was an important 
milestone in more ways than one. It 
marked the organization’s 5th Birth- 
day, and signalized a development 
which members and officers have 
worked very hard to attain, namely, 
the achievement of national recogni- 
tion. 

The birthday was marked by a gift 
from many old-time members of sev- 
eral hundred new members, presented 
to Mr. B. C. Forbes, as President. 

More than three thousand members 
were represented at the annual meet- 
ing, either in person or by proxy. 

Mr. Forbes delivered the welcoming 
address, then turned the meeting over 
to Mr. B. A. Javits, the League’s vice- 
president and general counsel. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 


After the election of two new direc- 
tors, Mrs. Jessie R. Muni and J. New- 
comb Blackman, and the re-election to 
the board of directors of B. C. Forbes, 
B. A. Javits, Joseph D. Goodman, Mrs. 
M. C. Walther and Gertrude Weiner, 
Mr. Javits told the audience about 
some new plans the League has for the 
coming year. It is planned to establish 
special committees during the coming 
twelve months, Mr. Javits stated, to 
consider and act upon problems affect- 
ing investors. They will be made up 
primarily of members, he said, and 
will deal with legislative, corporate and 
other issues as they arise. 

One of the aims, according to Mr. 
Javits, is to extend the democratic ac- 
tivities of the League, and to enlist the 
aid of members in making this work 
more effective: 

William Jackman discussed the in- 
ner activities of the League. As execu- 
tive manager, he reported considerable 
progress during the past year, and ex- 
pressed great hope for the future. He 
declared: “Your officers can gain rec- 
ognition for you in Washington and 
elsewhere only if they have a large 
enough body of members to make their 
influence felt. I would like to urge all 
to put forth additional efforts in the 





coming year, as we need all the mem- 
bers we can corral.” 

Nathan J. Paulson, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, and manager of the 
Washington office, reviewed develop- 
ments in the Capital and made several 
recommendations for League activities 


in 1948. “Our proposed program 

should cover the following,” he stated: 
1. Revision of the Taft-Hartley law. 

. Public power projects. 

. St. Lawrence Seaway. 

. Tax legislation. 

. Railroad reorganization. 


. Bulwinkle (anti-trust) railroad 
bill. 


. Housing legislation. 

8. Social legislation (Wagner Din- 
gell Murray bill). 

9. Anti-trust legislation. 

10. Revision of rules*by S.E.C. 

11. Pursue efforts to obtain appoint- 


ment on Presidential Commit- 
tees. 
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BUILD MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Jackman urged members to im- 
press their neighbors “with the impor- 
tance of taking out insurance on Amer- 
ica’s Way of Life. That insurance is 
membership in the League. . . . We 
have set forth an ambitious program 
for the next legislative session. Make it 
possible for me to tell the members of 
Congress that we have enrolled as co- 
workers in our cause a few hundred 
thousand taxpayers and voters, many 
of whom reside in their individual dis- 
tricts. We must work harder and hard- 
er to build our membership rolls to the 
point where, whenever necessary, an 
avalanche of mail will cause the Post- 
master to complain, and legislators to 
‘Stop, Look and Listen!’ ” 

Mr. Forbes closed the meeting with 
the hope that “members will be in- 
spired to get down to brass tacks and 
do some spade work to attain the ob- 
jectives of the League. I know that 
all of us here will work very, very 
hard, and we all hope and pray that 
our main objectives will be attained.” 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Views on Various Groups 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


XAMINATION of all factors leads 
me to reach the following conclu- 
sions: 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY: These 
stocks are not bargains, but the in- 
dustry should continue to do well. 
Allis-Chalmers probably has the best 
chance for appreciation. Allied Mills 
(livestock feed) is attractive. 

AIRPLANE MANUFACTURERS: In all 
probability these stocks have passed 
their low points, and should be pur- 
chased on reactions. 

AUTOMOTIVE: Not on the bargain 
list; but the industry is assured of 
capacity operations for a long while. 
Moderately higher prices for the stocks 
possible. Principal threat consists of 
frequent demands for more wages. 
General Motors, Chrysler, Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze, and American Chain 
appear best. Studebaker is a good 
low-price speculation. 

Burtpinc: The chances are that 
these stocks reached their lows last 
Spring, and should be worthwhile pur- 
chases on setbacks. Favor Crane, Otis 
Elevator, American Radiator, National 
Gypsum. ° 

CuemicaLs: Nothing appealing. 

ELEcTRIC EQUIPMENT AND Rapio: 
General Electric is safest. Philco has 
excellent prospects. 

Finance Companies: With expira- 
tion of credit controls, business and 
earnings should increase. Rising in- 
terest rates also a favorable factor. 
Commercial Credit is attractive. 

Foops: Unattractive. 

LEATHER: I do not favor these 
stocks. 

MERCHANDISING (RETAIL): Over- 
boomed last year, but severe decline 
makes rallies possible. 

Mininc, Copper, ETc.: Outlook 
good. Stocks are reasonably priced, 
with good chances for appreciation, 
particularly American Smelting, Ken- 
necott, Anaconda. 

Movies: Chances are, after their big 
decline in the past year, they are close 
to bottom. Loew’s is best. 

OrFicE MacHInery: No outstand- 


ing bargains. Addressograph and Na- - 


tional Cash Register favored. 
Ors: Excellent outlook. Best op- 
portunities in low-priced issues, such 
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as Socony, Pure Oil, Tidewater and 
Midcontinent in the medium-price 
field. 

Papers: Now experiencing. record 
earnings. But too speculative for the 
average investor. 

Raitroaps: Continually increasing 
costs make this group uncertain. . 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT: Should be 
very busy for some years. American 
Brake Shoe, American Steel Foundry 
and Pullman have room for advance. 

RUBBERS, TIRES, ETC.: Business 
should continue large; but there is 
some evidence of overproduction. 
Moderate recovery probable. I prefer 
Goodyear, Lee, U. S. Rubber. 

SHIPPING: Foreign-aid programs as- 
sure continuance of large exports. U. 
S. Lines and Moore-McCormack con- 
tinue attractive as speculations. New- 
port News Shipbuilding favored. 

STEELS: Continued’ large demand 
appears reasonably certain. If current 
earnings were assured, the stocks 
would sell higher. Principal threat is 
high overhead with ever-present fear 
of increased wage demands. 

Sucars: I do not consider them at- 
tractive. (Fajardo is a special situa- 
tion, due to sale of company’s lands 
to government.) 

TEXTILES: No bargains here. 

Tosaccos: Domestic volume of busi- 
ness continues large; export demand 
uncertain. General Cigar, a good 
earner and dividend payer, has work- 
ing capital 50% above present price of 
stock. 

Uriuities:.Need higher rates to off- 
set increased costs. Public utilities 
commissions are slow to grant rate in- 
creases. Leading utilities are reason- 
ably priced. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Machine-tool in- 
dustry should experience several years 
of excellent business. Cincinnati Mill- 


ing Machine the best. 


Various machinery companies 
should be busy for some years, with 
excellent earnings and dividends. I 
consider these attractive: Fairbanks- 
Morse, Foster Wheeler, National Sup- 
ply. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











141 points GAIN 
2% points LOSS 
Net Gain 138% Points 


—represents price appreciation on 
ALL investment recommendations of 
our Bulletin Service from May to 
October 20 inclusive. 


This does not take into 
account dividends paid 
by those corporations. 


New readers who would like to aquaint 
themselves with our twice-weekly Bul- 
letins may have some very timely reports 
on medium and low-priced issues, plus our 
hedge-free opinion on the trend expect- 
ancy, together with Bulletins of November 
14, 18, 21 and 25, on receipt of only $2 oO 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service............. $55 oO 
One year’s service...........- $100 
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Announcing the 
1947-48 Course in 


MARKETONICS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 
AUTHOR OF 


“THIS IS THE ROAD TO 
STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


practical correspondence course 
which teaches traders and ‘ 

investors the technique and theory 
of stock market trading. Now in its 
4th year, this course explains the 
market as it makes its moves, both 
minor and major. An important part 
of the course is the teaching of the 
art of reading charts. Written in Mr. 
Seamans’ inimitable style, the 24 
lectures are given by mail, over a 
period of one year. 

















Course now beginning— 
send for prospectus, 
without obligation 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 


837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGQ 7 
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THOUGHTS 


_..on the Business of Life 


Fortunately or otherwise we live at 
a time when the average individual has 
to know several times as much in order 
to keep informed as he did only thirty 
or forty years ago. Being “educated” 
today requires not only more than a 
superficial knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, but a sense of inter-relation- 
ship such as is taught in few schools. 
Finally, being “educated” today, in 
terms of the larger needs, means prep- 
aration for world citizenship; in short, 
education for survival. 
—Norman Cousins. 


If we can impress upon our youth 
principles of friendliness and mutual 
respect, we shall go a long way toward 
establishing a better understanding 
among the nations of the world. 

—Harry S. TRUMAN. 


It is a thing of no great difficulty to 
raise objections against another man’s 
oration—nay, it is a very easy matter; 
but to produce a better in its place is 
a work extremely troublesome. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Life is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little things, in 
which smiles and kindness, and small 
obligations given habitually, are what 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. 

—WiILLuaM Davy. 


Every great example takes hold of 
us with the authority of a miracle, and 
says to us, “If ye had but faith, ye, 
also, could do the same things.” 


—Jacosl. 


It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect. The more 
perfect we are, the more gentle and 
quiet we become toward the defects of 
others. —FENELON. 


Nature knows no pause in her prog- 
ress and development, and attaches her 
curse on ‘all inaction. —GOETHE. 


The difference between you and 
other people is that their money looks 
bigger and their troubles smaller. 

—Ten Test News. 


He that can enjoy the intimacy of 
the great, and on no occasion digust 
them by familiarity, or disgrace him- 
self by servility, proves that he is as 
perfect a gentleman by nature as his 
companions are by rank. —COLTON. 


A man’s ideal, like his horizon, is 
constantly receding from him as he 
advances toward it.—W. G. T. SHEDD. 


Many have no happier moments 
than those that they pass in solitude, 
abandoned to their own imagination, 
which sometimes puts sceptres in their 
hands or miters on their heads, shifts 
the scene of pleasure with endless vari- 
ety, bids all the forms of beauty spar- 
kle before them, and gluts them with 
every change of visionary luxury. 

—JOHNSON. 


Few things are impossible in them- 
selves. It is not so much means, as 
perseverance, that is wanting to bring 
them to a_ successful conclusion 

—ROocHEFOUCAULD. 


It is not a merit to tolerate, but 
rather a crime to be intolerant. 
—SHELLEY. 


Knowledge of our duties is the most 
essential part of the philosophy of life. 
If you escape duty you avoid action. 
The world demands results. 

—GeorcE W. GoeTHALs. 


There is often as much independence 
in not being led, as in not being 
driven. —Tryon Epwarbs. 





A Text 


Better is a dry morsel and 
quietness therewith than an 
house full of sacrifices with 
strife. 

—Proverss 17:1. 


Sent in by J. S. Anderson, Mid- 
dlesboro, .Ky. What's your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











No man has a right to do as he 
pleases, except when he pleases to do — 
right. —C. Simmons. 


It is the privilege of posterity to set. 
matters right between those antagon- 
ists who, by their rivalry for greatness,. 
divided a whole age. —ApDISON.. 


Some will never learn anything be- 
cause they understand everything too- 
soon. —BLount. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 
—JEFFERSON. 


We make way for the man who 
boldly pushes past us. —BoveEE. 


Open your mouth and purse cau- 
tiously, and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, he 
great. —ZIMMERMAN. 


Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth any- 
thing. —WHITMAN. 


A single solitary philosopher may 
be great, virtuous and happy in the 
depth of poverty, but not a whole 
people. — ISELIN. 


Employment, which Galen calls 
“nature’s physician,” is so essential to 
human happiness that indolence is 
justly considered as the mother of 
misery. —BurrTon. 


Mankind are more indebted to in- 
dustry than ingenuity; the goods set 
up their favors at a price, and in- 
dustry is the purchaser. —ADDISON. 


Public opinion is a weak tyrant, 
compared with our private opinion. 
What a man thinks of himself, that it 
is which determines, or rather indi- 
cates his fate. —THOREAU. 


The best part of eur knowledge is 
that which teaches us where knowledge 
leaves off and ignorance begins. 

—O. W. Hotes. 


The art of being able to make a 
good use of moderate abilities wins 
esteem, and often confers more. répu- 
tation than real merit. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 
* 
In response to many requests. from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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“So you'd like to be a truck driver, Sonny?” 


“IT’s A PRETTY RUGGED JOB, sonny, driving a truck. 
It’s a big responsibility. You’ve got to deliver cargoes 
on time, and many cargoes are mighty valuable. 
Wind, rain, sand, mud, sleet, ice and snow often make 
it tough going. And some people bawl you out for 
taking too much road. 


“You’ve got to be right courteous to those people, 
sonny. You mustn’t answer back rough. You see, many 
people don’t know that truck drivers are the best and 
safest drivers on the highways. They see a guy in a 
jacket and cap, and that guy can’t stop to tell them 
how carefully he has been trained to speak politely, 
act courteously, and to give the fellow in the passen- 
ger car the break. 


“But he has been. Safe driving and courtesy are as 


This advertisement contributed by International Harvester to the 
Safety and Courtesy Campaign of the American Trucking Associations. 
Annual convention at Los Angeles, October 26 to 30. 


Other International Harvester Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES... INDUSTRIAL POWER... REFRIGERATION 





much a part of our jobs as shifting gears. 

“Yes, truck driving’s a good job. You go places, 
you see people and you do important work. And you 
learn to be a ‘Gentleman of the Highway.’ 

“Safety and courtesy are pretty substantial accom- 
plishments, sonny. No matter what you work at, give 
‘em both a whirl when you grow up.” 





ABOUT INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The most complete line built. Performance-Co-Ordinated 
by International Engineers into more than 1,000 differ- 
ent types of trucks. Load-Co-Ordinated by the Interna- 
tional Truck Point Rating System. Expert maintenance 
quickly available from thousands of International Truck 


Dealers and Branches. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 
Tune in James Melton on"'Harvest of Stars!’’ NBC Sunday 
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Painting by David Stone Martin —‘‘ Motorcars Amaking”’ 


America the Provider — Automobiles 


ie importance of the automobile industry is far greater than 
its direct employment—at present almost one million— 
indicates. This is because only half of the fabrication takes place 
in the automobile plant itself. By using the largest single share 
of our output of steel, glass, nonferrous metals, tires and up- 
holstery, the automobile industry is estimated to provide em- 
ployment directly or indirectly for at least 814 million people. 
Out of some 14 million motor vehicles registered abroad 
before the war, nearly 50 per cent were estimated to be of 
American make. American trucks and buses are among the 
most desired American contributions to world reconstruction. 
Although output was far below full capacity, our 1946 
exports of motor vehicles, including accessories and parts for 
assembly abroad, amounted to about $570 million. Principal 
markets in 1946 were: Mexico, Canada, Brazil, South Africa, 
China, Australia, the Scandinavian and Low Countries. 
Products we buy abroad enable other countries to pay for the 
motor cars and other goods and commodities we export. This 
stimulates world trade healthily. The National City foreign bank- 
ing services prove invaluable to exporters and importers. Ask Offi- 
cers at Head Office or Branches to tell you about these facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service.” 
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